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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  account  of  the  Druids  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
derived  from  remarks  made  on  the  remains  of  ancient 
cuftoms  and  manners  in  the  Highlands,  or  on  fome  expreflions 
and  idioms  ftill  ufed  in  the  Galic  language.  With  thefe,  the  ac- 
counts given  of  this  order  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  w^riters  are 
compared,  fo  as  to  refledl  mutual  light  on  each  other,  and  lead  us 
to  a  true  judgment  of  the  charadler  of  the  Druids. 

The  Differtation  on  the  Authenticity  of  Offian's  Poems  is  like- 
wife  derived,  in  fome  meafure,  from  obfervations  on  the  language 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Highlanders.  Thefe  obfervations,  it  is  hopedy 
will  corroborate  all  the  weighty .  arguments  offered  on  this  fub- 
je(5l  by  the  elegant  writer  of  the  Critical  Dijjcrtatioti,  and.  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Man. 

A  particular  account  of  the  CoUedlion  of  Poems  is  prefixed  to 
them  ;  and  many  fpecimens  of  the  original  are  given  in  the  courfe 
of  the  notes.  Bvit  as  the  Editor  was  apprehenfive  of  encumbering 
the  book  with  a  language  which  only  a  few  readers  would  under- 
ftand,  thefe  fpecimens  are  not  only  contracled,  but  alfo  printed  oi\ 
fo  fmall  a  letter,  that  they  mvift  appear  greatly  to  the  difadvantage. 
From  thefe,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  froin  the  tranflation 
and  notes,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  of  the  Ori- 
ginal, of  which  many  requeft  the  publication.  At  their  defire,, 
the  tranflator  is  ready  to  prepare  it  for  the  prefs,  in  as  corredl  a 
form  as  poflible,  if  he  is  encouraged  to  it  either  by  fubfcription  or 
otherwife.    On  a  proper  type  and  paper,  he  fuppofes  it  might  make 
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a  volume,  that  could  be  furniflied  in  boards  at  fix  fliillings. 
Such  as  may  choofe  to  favour  this  undertaking,  are  requefled  to 
fend  their  fubfcriptions  to  Mr  Elliot  in  Edinburgh,  or  Mr  Cadell 
in  London,  within  fix  months.  If  there  is  not  by  that  time  a 
fuflScient  number  to  defray  the  trouble  and  expence  of  fuch  a 
publication,  the  tranflator  fiiall  have  at  leaft  the  fatisfadlion  of  ha- 
ving done  all  in  his  power  to  preferve  thefe  remains  of  antiquity. — 
He  is  fenfible,  that,  from  the  few  fpecimens  that  are  given  of  the 
Galic,  the  tranflation  will  appear  to  fink  far  below  the  beaut)'  and 
fublimity  of  the  original.  Still,  however,  he  hopes,  that  it  re- 
tains many  of  thofe  charms,  which,  in  their  native  drefs,  have 
pleafed  and  ravifhed  for  many  centuries.  But,  whatever  recep- 
tion thefe  pieces  may  meet  with  from  the  pxibUc  in  their  prefent 
form,  the  tranflator  fhall  reckon  himfelf  much  honoured  by  the 
approbation  and  encouragement  which  fome  of  the  firft  judges  of 
poetical  compofition  have  been  already  pleafed  to  beftow  upon 
tliem. 
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HISTORY 
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DRUIDS, 

PARTICULARLY  OF  THOSE   OF 

CALEDONIA. 

CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  Ejiabli/hment  of  the  Druids,  and  cf  their  different  Orders, 

THAT  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country  are  too  much  nc- 
glecElcd,  whilfl  thofe  of  other  nations  are  eagerly  and  pain- 
fully inquired  into,  is  an  evil  that  has  been  long  and  generally 
coinplained  of.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  we  have 
greater  reafon  to  lament  this  inattention  of  antiquaries  to  our  own 
hiftory,  than  in  their  almofl  total  filence  concerning  the  Druids. 
This  order  of  men,  if  we  confider  their  antiquity,  extent,  and  du- 
ration, with  the  vaft  authority  and  learning  which  they  were  ma- 
ilers of,  ought  to  hare  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  hiflory  of  man- 

A  kind. 
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kind.  And  yet  the  compals  of  a  few  pages  might  include  all  that 
is  fald  of  them  by  ancient  or  modern  hiflorians.  As  the  Celtic 
j)hilofophy  was  one  of  the  parents  of  the  Crrecian*,  we  may  judge 
from  this  circumftance  alone,  that  its  profeflbrs  defervtd  a  better 
fate;  and  mayjullly  regret,  that  more  pains  have  not  been  taken 
to  refcue  its  Phitos  and  its  Homers  from  that  oblivion  into  which 
they  fell. 

The  order  of  the  Druids  is  now  too  long  extinct  to  fpeak  of  it 
with  all  the  certainty  and  precifion  that  might  be  wiflied  for.  The 
hiftorians  of  thofe  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  did  not  rife 
early  enough  to  mark  down  any  fketches  of  this  phenomenon,  be- 
fore it  difappeared  j  and  thofe  of  other  countries  faw  it  at  too  great 
a  diftance,  to  make  any  accurate  obfervations  upon  it.  All  that 
they  have  done  ferves  only  to  excite  our  curiofity  without  fatisfy- 
ing  it,  and  to  make  us  regret  the  want  of  a  hiftory  which  feems  to 
have  been  replete  wich  inflruflion  and  entertainment. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  we  have  ftill  accefs  to 
another  fource,  from  which  we  may  derive,  on  this  head,  no  in- 
confiderable  degree  of  information.  As  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  prefervcd  them  from  being  ever  fubju- 
gated  to  any  foreign  power,  they  retained  their  ancient  religion  in 
a  pure  and  unadulterated  ftate,  longer  than  any  other  country 
around  tliem.  The  Romans  carried  their  gods  as  far  as  they  did 
their  eagle  ;  but  were  not  able  to  extend  the  one  or  the  other  over 
the  mountains  of  Caledonia.  Ever  till  the  introduiftion  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  thefe  retained  their  religious  eftablifliment  in  its  primitive 
fimplicity.     They  were  flrangers  to  thofe  legions  of  idols  which 

every 
"  Diog.  Lacrt.  in  proccm. 
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every  where  elfe  had  been,  mixed  with  it.  Here  were  raifed  to 
them  no  altars ;  here  were  offered  to  them  no  facrifices.  From 
thefe  circumftances,  and  from  the  language  which  the  Druids 
fpoke  being  ftill  ufed  in  this  country,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  its 
expreflions  and  idioms,  as  well  as  in  the  cuRoms  of  the  people,  furer 
traces  to  guide  us  to  a  right  notion  of  the  Druidical  religion  than 
can  be  found  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  wrote  often 
from  prejudice  t,  or  from  liearlay,  and  who,  at  the  beft,  could 
know  but  very  little  of  a  religion  of  which  the  firft  maxim  was  to 
conceal  its  tenets  from  flrangers:}:.  Of  thefe  fketches  or  outhnes, 
however,  which  ancient  authors  have  drawn  of  Druidifm,  though 
with  a  light  and  carelefs  pencil,  we  fliall  retain  as  many  as  pofTible, 
and  fearch  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  the  country  for  fome  ma- 
terials which  may  help  to  give  the  piece  a  more  diftincl  colour- 
ing. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  is  allowed  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
antiquity  with  that  of  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  Brachmans  of  India,  and 
Chaldees  of  Babylon  and  AfTyria*.  Between  the  tenets  of  ail  thefe 
feels,  in  their  earliefl  and  moft  genuine  ftate,  there  feems  to  have 
been  fuch  conformity  as  plainly  evinces  that  they  all  fprung  from 
die  fame  common  root,  the  religion  of  Noah  and  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians. Wherever  the  Celtic  tribes,  or  poflerity  of  Japhet,  migrated, 
they  carried  this  religion  along  with  them;  fo  that  it  was  of  the 
fame  extent  with  their  dominions.     According  to  the  lowed  cal- 

A  2  culations, 

f  Vid.  int.  al.  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  1. 1.  thefe  oaths  recorded  by  Selden  in  Proleg. 

t  To  this  they  were  bound  by  oath  at  de  Dis  Syris,  and  by  El.  Sched.  de  Dis 

their  admiffion,  a  ceremony  common  to  Germ.  Syntag.  2.  c.  i6. 

them  with  many  other  ancient  fefts.  The  '  Orig.  contr.  Celf.  1.   5.      Laert.  lu 

reader  may  fee  a  curious  form  of  one  of  prooem.     Clem.  Alex.  &c. 
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culations,  thefe  reached  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  fea  f.  A  more  minute  difquifition 
into  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  Druidical  rehgion  might  lead 
lis  too  far  out  of  our  way,  without  giving  us  any  profpedl  of  having 
thefe  points  precifely  afcertained  |.  We  fliall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  that  order  of  men  who  prelided  over 
this  religion,  and  whofe  hillory  may  give  us  the  cleared  infight  into 
that  religion  which  they  did  profefs. 

The  Druids,  who  were  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the  Celts, 
had  their  name  from  the  word  drmdb^  which  in  their  own  lan- 
guage fignifies  nvifc  inen;  and  is  ftill  the  Galic  term  for  natural 
philofophers,  or  magicians  *.     It  leems  to  have  the  fame  import 

with 


f  Anc.  Un.  Hlft.  vol.  ii.  c.  12. 

X  With  regard  to  Cxfar's  affertion  that 
Druidifm  had  its  firft  rife  in  Britain,  it 
can  only  be  a  conje£lure  founded  on  the 
high  eflimation  in  which  the  Britifh 
Druids  were  then  held,  and  on  the  con- 
courfe  of  difciples  which  flocked  to  them 
from  all  quarters,  to  learn  the  myfleries 
of  a  religion  which  had  retained  its  pu- 
rity in  Britain  longer  than  any  where  elfe, 
as  the  country  was  later  of  being  con- 
quered, and  did  not  fo  readily  open  its 
bofom  to  the  divinities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Caefar  might  naturally  think 
the  religion  of  Britain  to  have  no  extra£l, 
when  he  fuppofed  its  inhabitants  to  have 
no  origin. 

If  we  could  rely  on  the  authority  of 
thofc  who  affirm,  that  the  Druids  lived 
in  the  town  of  Dreux  (or  Drui'ach,  the 
Jieldc/the  Druids)  in  Chartrain,  as  early 
as  the  year  410  after  the  flood,  it  might 


bring  us  very  near  the  sera  of  its  com- 
mencement in  this  ifland.  Ferrar.  Lex. 
Topggr.  in  verb.  Dreuxy  vel  Drocum. 

Some  have  alfo  fuppofed  that  Orpheus, 
who  failed  on  the  Argonautic  expedition 
about  the  year  1263  before  the  Chriftiaii 
a;ra,  had  acquired  fome  of  that  mytho- 
logy, which  he  imported  into  Greece, 
from  the  Britifh  and  Gaulifli  Druids,  as  it 
app  ars  he  vifited  fome  of  thefe  coun- 
tries at  that  time;  unlcfs  we  fuppofe 
with  others,  that  the  Jrgonauiica  were 
wrote  by  the  later  Orpheus  of  Crotona. 

*  The  common  derivation  given  oi Druid 
has  been  from  s^ui  an  oak.  This  was  per- 
haps a  natural  thought  to  fuch  as  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than 
with  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  but  they  fliould 
confider,  that  the  Druids  had  probably 
their  name  before  the  Greek  language  (of 
which  a  part  is  derived  from  the  Celtic} 
had  cxided. 
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with  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  Magi,  who,  Hke  the  Druids  and 
many  other  religious  feels  f,  ixnited  the  charader  of  the  philofo- 
pher  and  the  divine,  and  made  both  fcicnces  one  and  the  fame  pro- 
fefTion.  The  reUgious  creed  and  woifliip  of  men  were,  in  the  firfl 
ages,  fo  fimple,  as  to  allow  the  priefts  to  turn  their  chief  thoughts 
to  the  iludy  of  natural  philofophy,  which  they  always  prelTed  in 
to  their  fervice,  either  to  promote  their  own  ends,  or  thole  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  fed  of  the  Di-uids  was  very  complex.  With  that  clafs  of 
men  who  were  properly  called  Druids,  it  alfo  comprehended  the 
Bards,  Sennachai,  and  Eubages,  Avho  were  all  fubjecfl  to  an  Arch- 
dniid,  or  fupreme  Pontiff  J.  Thefe  different  clalTes  of  the  Druid- 
ical  priefthood  feem  to  haA'^e  been  all  fubordinate  to  each  other,  and 
as  it  were  fo  many  gradations  by  which  the  Druids  afcended  to 
their  eminence  of  knowledge  and  authority.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  religion,  before  they  could  be  initiated  into  the  higher  myfte- 
ries,  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs  through  the  other  inferior  orders,  the 
education  of  the  one  fllll  qualifying  them  for  entering  into  the 
other.  Of  thefe  ranks  the  Eubages,  or  Euhatcs,  feem  to  have 
been  the  lowefl.  What  this  order  were,  it  is  difficult  precifely  to 
determine.  In  hiflory  their  character  is  not  diftlndly  marked, 
and  in  tradition  it  is  left  equally  vague.  Some  have  fuppofed  them 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Vates  and  Otiates ;  which  are  manifeftly 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Celtic  Faidh,  or  prophet.  But 
this  opinion  we  have  fome  reafon  to  dovibt.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  name  and  charac- 
ter 

f  Laert.  Procera.  Seg.  i.  &  6. — ^Philofophi  Egyptiorum  Hierophantse  etProphetse. 
lb.  not.  Caufab.  %  lb.    Strab.  1.  4.     Csf.  1.  4.     Am.  Marcel.  1.  i ;.  &c. 
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ter  of  a  prophet  to  mirtakc  it  fo  far,  if  ic  had  been  what  they 
meant  to  exprefs  by  Eubages.  And  the  Druids,  efpecially,  werebv 
much  too  jcalovis  to  devolve  a  privilege  fo  very  honourable,  as  the 
prefcience  of  future  events,  upon  an  inferior  clafs  of  men,  as  thefe 
undoubtedly  were  f.  Nay,  they  feem  not  only  to  have  been  infe- 
rior to  thcDruids,  but  alfo  to  the  Bards  :{:.  Marcellinus,  indeed,  fays, 
that  "  they  fearched  into  the  fublimeft  properties  of  nature."  But 
probably  this  might  be  with  a  view  to  open  and  enlarge  their  minds, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  offices  of  fuch  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  thofe  of  either  the  Bards  or  Driiids.  If  to  this  we  add, 
what  feems  to  be  the  mofl  obvious  etymology  of  the  name,  we  may 
perhaps  have  the  true  notion  of  the  Eubages,  though  we  dare  not 
offer  it  as  decifive.  Dea  or  deu  'pbai/lc,  which  in  the  oblique  cafes 
founds  ''tu-'va'ijle^  would  readily  be  pronounced  by  a  ftrangcr  eu- 
bage^  or,  with  a  proper  termination,  eubages.  Now  this  word  in 
the  Celtic,  fignifies  good  or  proinifing  youths;  fuch  as  the  Druids, 
w^lio  had  the  whole  management  and  education  of  the  young,  would 
naturally  direcl  to  the  mofl  important  offices,  which,  without  any 
refpedl  to  family  or  tribe,  were  always  given  to  the  mofl  worthy. 

Nor  was  merit  lefs  neceffary  to  the  advancement,  than  to  the 
firfl  admiffion,  of  every  probationer  for  thefe  facred  orders.  On 
the  application  which  they  gave  to  fludy,  and  the  proficiency  which 
they  made  in  fcience,  it  entirely  depended,  when,  or  whether,  they 
fliould  be  raifed  to  the  flation  of  Sennachai.  Thefe,  according  to 
tradition,  and  tlie  etymology  of  the  word  *,  were  the  chronologers, 

ge- 

\  Strab.  I.  4.     Am.  Marcel.  1. 15.  of  Lacitlus,  and  the  Semnoncs  and  Scii- 

\  SceAnc.  Un.Hift.  fol.  vol.  vii.p.3f)5.  nani  that  we  read  of  in  forae  other  au- 

*  Yiomfennachas,  "  genealogy  or  hi-  thors  who  treat  of  the  religious  orders 

ftory."    Thefe  were  probably  the  ic^.tSio.  of  the  Celts. 
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genealogifls,  and  hiftorians  of  the  Celtic  nation.  When  the  mind 
was  thus  expanded  by  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  and  the  me- 
mory ftored  with  an  ample  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge,  the  proba- 
tioners would  be  advanced  to  the  degree  or  clafs  of  Biirds^  if  they 
were  found  to  have  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  to  be  Irreproachable 
in  their  moral  character. 

The  province  of  the  bards  was  to  celebrate  tlie  praifes  of  he- 
roes, and  to  Immortalize  their  name  in  their  fongs.  By  repeating 
thefe  conftantly  at  their  entertainments,  and  fctting  them  oiF  with 
all  the  charms  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  they  excited  in 
the  minds  of  their  hearers  a  love  of  virtue,  a  third  of  glory,  and 
an  enthufiafm  for  fame,  which  now  we  can  fcarce  have  any  con- 
ception of  f .  They  alfo  accompanied  the  warriors  to  the  field  of 
battle  *,  that  they  might  animate  them,  during  the  adlion,  with 
fuch  fongs  as  were  calculated  to  roufe  their  fpirits,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  intrepidity  and  contempt  of  death;  and  that  tliey  might 
be  eye-witneffes  of  their  behaviour,  and  know  what  degree  of 
praife  it  merited  in  the  fong  %.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  this  clafs  of  men  was  held,  and  fuch  was  the  refped  paid 
to  the  mufes  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  that  we  are  told  the  interpofition 
of  a  bard  could  flop,  at  once,  a  whole  army  in  the  very  ardour 
of  fighting  ■\.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Druids  became  extindl,  that 
the  bards,  furviving  every  check  under  which  they  were  held  by 
that  fuperior  order,  forfeited  this  high  efteem,  by  confen-ing  praife 
or  cenfure  where  it  was  not  due,,  as  either  interefl  fwayed,  or  paf- 

fioii 

t  Dio.  Slcul.  1.  5.  &  I.  6.  c.  9.     Lucan.  i.  447.     Am.  Marcel.  1.  15.  *  Pau- 

fan.  inPhoc.  Tacit,  annal.  1. 14.  c.  30.  %  Torfsus  in  Oread,  pr.-ef.  f  Diod; 
Sicul.  1.  6.  c-  9. 
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fion  influenced  them.  Whllfl  the  Druids  fubfifted,  the  chai-ader 
as  well  as  capacity  of  the  bards  mufl  have  been  well  tried,  and  long 
approved,  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  \ipon  an  office  of 
fucli  importance  to  the  public,  as  that  which  they  filled.  It  like- 
wife  depended  upon  their  ftill  maintaining  and  improving  that 
chara(5ler,  whether  they  fliould  ever  be  ralfed  to  that  coveted  ftation 
above  them,  which  had  been  the  great  objedl  of  their  ambition 
during  a  courfe  of  perhaps  twenty  years  previous  ftudy  and  pro- 
bation:};. 

As  they  were  only  the  worthiefl  who  would  be  allowed  to  reach 
this  eminence,  and  as  their  life  would  be  then  far  advanced,  and 
their  habits  of  virtue,  by  long  practice,  well  confirmed,  there  was 
every  reafon  to  expe^l  from  the  Drviids  a  contin\iancc  of  their  good 
behaviour.  Nothing  but  this  could  fecure  to  them  either  their  office 
or  refpedl.  But  what  would  help  moft  to  keep  their  attention  to  cha- 
radler  always  awake  was,  that  the  Arch-druid  was  chofcn,  by  the 
majority  of  voices,  from  the  worthiefl  of  their  number  §.  The 
hope  of  attaining,  one  day,  to  this  honour,  would  help  to  infpire 
them  conftantly  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  and  to  diflin- 
guifh  themfelves  by  the  praclice  of  every  noble  and  amiable  virtue. 
To  the  Arch-Druid,  as  to  an  infallible  oracle,  all  doubtful  and 
controverted  cafes  were  referred.  He  had  the  calling  voice  in  all 
their  alTemblies,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  his  decifion  f. 

The 

X  Cxf.  1.  6.                  §  lb.  Oiip,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 

t  The  Arch-Druid  was  called  in  Galic  proverb  : 

by  the  name  of  Cpibhi,  or  Coihh'i   Druulh.  "  Ge  fagus  clach  do  lar 

Vid.  Dr.   M'Phcrfon's   DiiTert.  XIX.—  •'  'S  faigfc  na  fin  cabhair  Clmbhi." 

The  veneration  in  which  his  charaifler  "  The  ftone  is  not  fo  near  the  earth  as 

was  held,   and  the  firm  reliance  which  the  help  of  Ci/ri  is  to  thofe  who  need  his 

men  had  upon  his  afiiftance  and  friend-  aid." 
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The  province  of  the  Druids,  properly  fo  called,  was  religion. 
Of  this  they  were  fo  remarkably  jealous,  that  no  kind  of  worfhip 
could  be  performed,  nor  any  facrifice  pviblic  or  private  offered, 
■without  their  prefence  and  appointment  *.  Nor  was  this  all :  for> 
as  we  flaall  fee  in  the  fequel,  they  managed  matters  fo  dexteroufly, 
that  they  engroffed  all  power,  civil  as  well  as  religious  ;  infomuchi 
that  no  bufmefs  whatever,  of  any  moment,  could  be  done  without 
their  concurrence.  Under  the  charadler  of  either  priefls,  magi- 
ftrates,  philofophers,  or  phyficians,  they  took  every  thing  under 
their  cognizance.  This  vaft  authority,  with  the  other  privileges 
and  immunities  annexed  to  the  office,  rendered  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  many  of  the  moft  diflinguiilaed  families,  and  moft  a- 
Ipiring  geniufes.  What  thefe  privileges  were  we  fhall  briefly  men- 
tion; and  then  confider  the  Druids  under  each  of  their  characSters, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  juft  now  mentioned. 

The  Druids  and  their  difciples  were  exeemed  from  all  taxes  and 
tribute,  and  even  from  war  if  they  chofe  it  f .  The  magiflrates  of 
every  city  were  annually  chofen  by  them  ;  the  youth  from  their 
infancy  were  educated  and  formed  by  them  ;  tlie  kings  tliemfelves 
were  their  minifters,  and  could  not,  witliout  their  conlent,  declare 
peace  or  war,  nor  fo  much  as  call  a  council.  The  Dmids  in  facl 
were  the  kings,  and  thofe  who  bore  that  name  but  the  executioners 
of  tlieir  fentence  X-  The  firfl:  had  all  the  power,  the  latter  all  the 
odium  of  fovereignty.  They  allowed  him,  we  are  told  *,  a  pre- 
cedence in  matters  of  no  real  importance ;  fuch  as  the  privilege  of 
wearing  feven  colours  in  his  breacan  or  fogum^  while  tliey  tliem- 

B  felves 

*  Caef.  1.  6.     Strab.  1.  4.  f  Lucan.  1.  i.     Cxf.  1.  6.  %  Tac.  Gerra.  c.  11. 

Cxf.  1.  7.      Dio.  Chryf.  Orat.  49.     Amm.  Marcel.  I.  15.      Dio.  Sicul.  1.  6.  c  9.  Sec- 
*  See  Toland's  Lett,  ou  the  Druids. 
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fclvcs  were  fatisfied  with  fix.  But  people  feldom  grudge  to  bow  the 
knee  before  idols  of  their  own  eretfllng.  And  even  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, of  no  more  than  imaginary  confequence,  the  Druids  were  not 
fo  far  fliort  of  the  king,  as  they  were  beyond  all  others.  Perfons 
of  the  greateft  quality  were  allowed  but  four  colours  in  their  robe  ; 
and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  ftill  fewer.  In  the  reft  of 
their  drefs,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  Druids  aflumed  fome  diftinguifli- 
ing  peculiarity.  They  wore  long  habits  which  reached  to  the  heel  f, 
"whilft  that  of  others  came  only  to  the  knee.  They  wore  their  hair 
Ihort,  whilft  that  of  others  was  long  ;  and  their  beard  long,  whilft 
that  of  others,  except  their  upper-lip,  was  generally  fhort.  They 
wore  in  their  hand  a  white  wand,  cailcd  J' Uati  druP eacbJ,  or  ma- 
gic wand ;  with  an  egg,  or  amulet  of  an  oval  fhape,  incafed  in 
gold,  about  their  neck,  and  a  white  furplice  over  their  fhoulders, 
efpecially  when  they  officiated  *.  Thus,  no  perfon  could  caft  his 
eye  upon  a  Druid  without  being  ftruck  with  fome  badge  of  his  of- 
fice, which  put  him  in  mind  of  his  diftindlion,  and  challenged  re- 
verence to  it. 

Considering  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Druids,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  their  revenue  was  confiderable,  though  we  cannot  af- 
certain  it.  Their  number  and  rank  would  require  it  to  be  large, 
and  their  authority  would  enable  them  to  make  it  fo.  Indeed, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  every  thing  was  in  their  own  power ;  and  the 
people  may  be  faid  to  have  received  their  allowance  from  their  hand, 
rather  than  they  from  the  hand  of  die  people.  Of  the  modera- 
tion 

f  Vid.  Himer.  de  Abar.  ap.  Photium.  were  of  a  pentagonal  fliapc,  the  Druids^ 

•  Vid.  int.  al.  Caef.  et  Plin.  1.  i6.  c.  44.  affeded  a  difference  and  diftindion  from 

Strabo,  1.  4.— Even  in  their  very  flioes,  others.     Aventin.  Annal.  Boi.  1.  i.  ap. 

or  fandals,  which  conCftcd  of  M-ood,  and  El.  Sched.^ 
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tion  of  the  Druids,  however,  and  of  the  mildnefs  -with  which  they 
exercifed  their  fway,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  fubfifted.  Had  they  been  either  cniel  or 
oppreflive,  a  rough,  warlike,  and  unpolifhed  race  of  men  would 
not,  for  above  two  thouflxnd  years,  have  borne  with  them. 

This  moderation  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  confi- 
dcr,  that,  as  the  Druids  did  not  always  live  a  fmgle  life,  the  defire 
of  aggrandizing  their  own  families  might  be  a  flrong  temptation  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  it.  Some  ancient  authors  indeed  have  made 
celibacy  effential  to  this  order  ;  probably  becaufe  a  great  many, 
from  their  love  to  abfli-a(5led  ftudy  and  contemplation,  preferred 
it.  But  in  this  country,  at  leafl,  and  in  Ireland,  if  we  can  give  any 
faith  to  our  traditions  and  our  poems,  they  thought  the  conjugal 
ftate  neither  unlawful  nor  uncreditable  f . 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obfervations  upon  tlie  order  and 
infUtution  of  the  Druids,  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  take  a  more  par- 
ticular view  of  them,  under  each  of  thofe  charaders  or  offices  with 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  invefted. 


f  See  Oflian's  poem  of  Dargo,  the/on  nothinjj  concerning  tliem.    Nor  is  it  un- 

»/■  the  Druid,  in  the  following  Colleftion;  likely,  that  the  cuftom  of  giving  the  name 

and  feveral  inilances  in  Toland's  Mifcell.  of  the  Druids  fometimes  a  mafculine  and 

P"  SS'  fometimes  a  feminine  termination,  might 

It  is  probable  the  Druidefles,  which  fomewhat  multiply  the  number  of  thefe 

fome  hiftorians  fpeak  of,  have  been,  ge-  DruidefTes ;  the  Druides  and  the  Driiidce 

nerally,  no  other  than  the  wives  of  the  being  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  the  male 

Druids,  as  tradition  hath  handed  down  and  female  of  this  order. 


B  2  CHAP* 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Druids,  confidcred  as  Pi'uJIs ;  ivUb  an  account  of  their  religious 
Faith  aud  Worfl^ip. 

IT  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  religion  of  the  Di'uids  wa-s 
derived  from  Noah.  We  fliould  therefore  expedl'  to  find  in  it 
that  fimplicity  which  diflinguillied  the  patriarchial  faith  and  wor- 
fliip.  One  God,  no  temple,  no  image,  an  altar  of  either  turf  or 
flone,  an  offering  from  the  increafe  of  the  fold  or  of  the  field,  ac- 
companied with  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands,  are  the  features  that 
fhould  be  mod  confpicuous  in  fuch  a  parent's  offspring.  It  rnuft 
be  confefFed,  however,  that  the  few  flcetches  which  are  given  us  of 
Druidifm  are  far  from  anfwering  this  defcription.  But  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  fault  of  thofe  who  drew  the  pidlure,  and  who,  from 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  original,  or  from  their  preju- 
dice againft  it,  might  be  difpofed  to  give  rather  an  ugly,  than  a 
real  likenefs.  A  fond  partiality  for  their  own  religion,  a  contempt 
as  well  as  ignorance  of  that  of  the  Druids,  and  a  fixed  averfion  to 
thofe  nations  among  whom  it  prevailed,  has  evidently  mifled,  in 
this  cafe,  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome*.  The  worft  of 
their  own  religion  is  what  they  often  defcribe  inflead  of  this, 
which  was  not  greatly  corrupted  till  theirs  came  to  be  mingled 
with  it. 

That 

*  Vid.  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  1. 1 .— Anc.  which  even  their  bitter  enemy  Tacitus  re- 

Un.  Hift.     Of  the  Gauls,    §  2 — In    the  futes.     Comp.  Plut.  Sympof.  1.  4.    cum 

fame  manner,  fomc  of  them  have  alleged  Xac.  Hift.  1.  5.  c  5. 
that  Bacchus  was  worfliipped  by  the  Jew9}  *  Fez- 
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That  the  patriarchal  reUgion  remained  in  its  prifline  purity  a- 
mong  the  Druids,  for  feveral  ages,  we  may  eafily  believe.  The 
firft  corruptions  which  crept  into  it,  any  where,  were  probably 
fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Satvirn,  Jupiter,  and  Mercury  or  Teu- 
tat,  who  were  kings  of  the  Celts  much  aboiit  the  time  of  Terah, 
Abraham,  and  Ifaac  ■■'".  The  hymns  or  fongs,  which,  according  to 
the  Celtic  manner,  celebrated  the  exploitsof  thofe  princes  after  their 
death,  might  lead  the  vulgar  by  degrees  to  pay  them  religiou* 
worfhip  and  adoration.  It  was  alfo  the  cuflom  of  the  Celts,  as  we 
find  from  Oillan,  not  only  to  rehearfe  thefe  poems  at  their  public 
meetings,  but  even  to  repeat  them,  at  times,  over  the  tombs  of  the 
departed.  From  this  to  fuperftition,  the  tranfition  is  fliort  and  eafy. 
Accordingly,  Jupiter  was  worfhipped  in  Crete,  while  at  Gnoflus  they 
could  ftill  point  out  his  tomb  f. 

What  greatly  helped  to  introduce  this  con-uption  into  the  Celtic 
religion,  in  thofe  parts,  is  that  Cres,  the  fon  of  that  Jupiter,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Curetes  J  or  Druids,  in  that  country  at  the  time, 
and  became  after  his  father's  death  both.prieft  and  king  *.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  checking  thofe  extravagancies,  he  had  every  motive 
which  his  intereft  or  vanity  could  fugged  to  help  them  on.  Every 
mark  of  honour  conferred  upon  the  father,  would  naturally  pro- 
cure refpeifl  to  the  fon.  Perhaps  a  ftately  inonumenr  which  had 
been  raifed  over  Jupiter's  tomb,  firft  induced  the  Druids  in  thofe 
parts  to  adopt  temples.  And  if  we  only  fuppofe  the  image  of  the 
dead  fet  up  in  this  monument,  the  floodgates  were  widely  opened 

to 

*  Pezron  Ant.  Celt.  c.  15,  &c.  crcifing  the  fuiKSlion  of  judges,  and  their 

f  Lailant.  ].  i.  c.  11.  fettling  of  controverfies. 
J  The  Druids  had  the  name  oi Curetes,         '*  Pezron,  c.  I2. 
er  Co'reiich,  (peacemakers),  from  their  ex.-  f  Gen>- 
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to  that  idolatry  and  polythcifm,  which  had  infedled  mofl  other 
nations  before  it  feized  the  family  of  Japhet,  on  whom  his  father 
had  entailed  a  peculiar  blefling  f. 

We  are  not,  however  to  fuppofe,  that  countries  To  remote  from 
Crete,  and  fo  little  interefled  in  the  princes  who  reigned  there,  as 
Britain  and  Gaul  were,  would  be  fo  ready  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
thofe  diftant  and  unknown  heroes.  Mankind,  in  general,  are  too 
tenacious  of  their  religion  to  admit  eafily  of  fuch  innovations,  at 
leaft  till  they  are  once  well  hackneyed  in  them.  The  Druids,  of 
thefe  parts  efpecially,  were  too  jealous  of  their  religious  rites  to 
fufFer  eafily  fuch  encroachments.  At  any  rate,  had  they  been  dif- 
pofed  to  deify  any  mortal  being,  they  could  find,  nearer  home,  he- 
roes to  whom  they  had  been  more  obliged,  or  whom  it  was  more 
their  interefl  to  flatter.  We  may  therefore,  on  very  good  grounds, 
affirm  with  feveral  learned  antiquaries,  that  the  GauUfh  and  Bri- 
tifli  Druids  did  not  give  into  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  till  the  Ro- 
mans,  after  their  conquefls,  had  conflrained  them  to  it.  Ancient 
authors,  indeed,  take  no  notice  of  this  circumflance.  They  ra- 
ther fpeak  of  the  Druids  of  even  thefe  countries  as  worfliipping  a 
multiplicity  of  deities,  prior  to  the  introdudlion  of  their  gods.  At 
this  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  as  it  was  natural  for  perfons  who  faw 
their  own  country  fwarni  with  divinities,  to  think  they  mufl  be 
equally  numerous  in  other  nations.  It  were  eafy  to  fhew,  further, 
that  they  were  often  mifled,  not  more  by  this  prejudice,  than  by 
appearances.  Whenever  they  faw  any  ceremony  that  refembled 
any  religious  rite  which  they  were  acquainted  with  at  home,  they 
readily  concluded,  that  here  it  had  the  fame  object,  and  the  fame 

mean- 
t  Gen.  ix.  27. 
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meaning.  Thus,  if  hymns  were  fung  by  the  bards  over  a  hero's 
tomb,  they  would  infer  it  was  in  honour  of  fome  god,  whofe  name 
they  would  gather  from  fome  other  circximftance.  Or  if  a  perfon 
was  ftruck  with  awe  on  hearing  the  Tarnanicb  or  thunder, and  there- 
by led  to  put  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  Deity,  the  Taranis  itfelf  would 
be  conftrued  to  be  the  obje6l  of  their  worfhip. 

Among  the  Greeks, there  were  many  heaps  of  flones  confecrated 
to  Mercury*;  and  among  the  Latins,  there  were  niunberlefs  rude 
pillars  confecrated  to  the  fame  divinity,  under  the  denomination  of 
Faiinus.  In  Gaul  and  Britain,  nothing  was  more  frequent  than 
heaps  and  pillars  exadlly  fimilar  to  thefe ;  the  firft  being  monu- 
ments raifed  over  the  dead;  and  the  laft,  figns  of  memorable  events^ 
or  altars  of  the  Druids.  But  a  Roman  foldier,  left  to  his  own  con- 
jedlure,  for  the  firft  maxim  of  their  religion  forbade  the  natives  to 
inftru(5l  him  on  this  head,  would  immediately  conclude,  that  they 
were,  as  in  his  own  country,  fymbols  of  Mercury.  Hence  we  are 
told,  that  Mercury  was  the  principal  objedl  of  the  Druidical  wor- 
fhip f .  The  Romans  would  hkewife  fee  other  ceremonies  not  un- 
like thofe  performed  by  their  countrymen  to  Apollo  J,  from  which 
they  would  infer,  that  thefe  were  in  honour  of  the  fame  deity. 
They  faw  thefe  ceremonies  performed  on  heaps  which  the  natives 
called  cants ;  and  therefore  they  joined  the  epithet  of  Cameus  to  A- 
pollo§.     They  learnt  that  they  were  performed  to  a  Being  of  whom 

the 

*  Phurnut.  de  nat.  Deor.  c.  16.  gin.  The  great  attention  which  the  Celts 

f  Coef.  1.  6.  &c.  and  their  Druids  paid  to  mufic  and  poff- 

%  Vid.  Sil.  Ital.  1.  5.  V.  177.  try,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  laudable 

§  The  Ta  Kccgma,  Of  Carncdn  games  of  cuftom  as  well  as  the  name  of  this  fefti- 

the  Greeks,   in  which  prizes  were  ad-  val  had  been  borrowed  from  them.    Vid- 

judged  to  the  beft  muficians  and  poets,  Plut.  in  Apophtheg. 

feem  alfo  to  have  been  of  the  fame  ori-  *  The 
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the  gnan  or  fun  was  confidcred  as  the  fymbol ;  and  therefore  they 
Kkewife  gave  to  their  Apollo  the  title  of  Granmis,  and  thought  he 
v^as  certainly  the  fame  with  the  Beil  worfliipped  by  the  Drviids. 
Thus  it  was  eafy,  if  men  judged  from  refemblances,  to  find  many 
a  Roman  divinity  in  Britain,  which,  in  fad,  the  natives  had  no 
knowledge  of  till  after  their  iniercourfe  with  that  people. 

As  a  further  prefumption  that  pilytheifm  did  not  prevail  in  thefe 
countries  till  after  the  invafion  of  die  Romans,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  Galic  or  Celtic  language,  there  is  no  word,  no  cuftom, 
no  allufion,  which  gives  the  lead  hint  of  any  of  thefe  pretended 
divinities.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  by  having  the 
Latin  word  dies  prefixed  to  them,  fhew  of  what  extracfl  they  are, 
and  how  late  they  have  been  imported.  That  there  is  no  hint  of 
the  names  of  any  of  thefe  divinities  in  the  Galic  language  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  abounds  with  numberlefs  allufions  to  the 
name  of  Be'il^  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  fupreme,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  fole,  objedl  of  their  worfliip.  The  word  Bai\/i/^ 
of  which  Be^al  or  Be^il  is  but  the  quick  pronunciation  or  contrac- 
tion, fignifies  the  life  of  every  thing,  or  the  foxirce  of  all  beings  *. 
This  figurative  name,  fo  expreffive  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  fo- 
vereign  property  of  God,  feems  to  have  been  deviled  by  the  Druids, 
on  purpofe,  to  guard  againft  polytheifm  and  every  other  wrong 
and  mean  notion  of  the  Deity.  For  this  reafon,  the  word  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  generally  ufed  by  them  than  their  fimple 
name  for  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  Din  or  Dhia  f ,  the  fame 

with 

♦  The  Tuifco  of  Germany,  or  Teutates     ings."    Dr.  Macpherfon's  Antiq.  DifTert. 
of  Gaul,  had  exadlly  the  fame  meaning,     19. 

fignifyiiig,  "  God  the  Father  of  all  be-         f  In  the  oblique  cafes  it  has  Dc  and 

Dhe. 
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with  the  lab  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  therefore,  in  all  probabilic)', 
the  common  name  by  which  he  was  expreffed  by  both  before  their 
reparation  at  Shlnar. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  dcfignatlon  which  the  Druids 
gave  of  the  One  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all 
things,  the  idea  of  fuch  a  pure  Spirit  was  ftlll  too  refined  for  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  the  vulgar.  "  They  went  forward,  and  could 
not  find  liim  j  and  backward,  but  could  not  perceive  him."  Some 
objedl  muft  therefore  be  found  to  reprefent  to  them  this  invifible 
Being.  For  this  purpofe  the  Druids  fix  upon  the  fun,  the  great 
reviver  of  nature,  as  the  properefl  emblem  of  Hina  who  was  the 
life  of  every  thing;  being  the  moft  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  mofl 
glorious  objedl,  which  their  eye  could  meet  with.  And  left  the 
vulgar,  who  have  always  been  prone  to  idolatry  and  fuperftition, 
fhould  terminate  their  worfhip  on  the  fxin  itfelf,  inftead  of  that 
great  Being  whom  it  was  meant  to  fhadow  forth,  the  Druids  took 
care  that  its  very  name  *,  which  intimated  that  it  was  no  more 
than  fire,  fhould  guard  them,  as  much  as  poflible,  againft  that  er- 
ror. That  it  always  did  fo,  we  cannot  fay.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  never  did  any  priefts  take  fo  much  care  as  the  Druids,  to  ufe 
fuch  divinity-terms  as  might  convey  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of 
whatever  they  were  meant  to  fignify.  Eveiy  term  in  their  reli- 
gion prefents  to  the  mind,  in  its  very  etymology,  fo  clear  and  ftrong 
a  light,  as  would  be  rather  darkened  than  explained  by  the  longeft 
theological  le(5lure. 

C  To 

Dht.     Of  this,  the  Efm  or  Hefus,  faid  to  Latins  were  manifeftly  derived  from  it. 

have  been  worfhipped   by   the  Druids,  *  Grian,    or  Greine,   in    the    oblique 

feems  to  have  been  only  a  corruption  ;  cafes,  from  Gri  and  'heine,  the  nature  or 

and  the  ©"t  and  Deus  of  the  Greeks  and  ejfence  of  fire. 
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To  this  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Druids  either  acknowledged  or  worfliipped  any  other  deity  f, 
we  may  add  their  belief  of  an  evil  and  Inferior  Daemon,  whofe 
conftant  fludy  was  to  oppofe  and  counteracl  the  defigns  of  the 
greatefl  and  bed  Being.  In  all  nations,  the  difficulty  which  men 
found  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  an  evil  fpirit,  ren- 
dered this  belief  pretty  univerfal.  The  particular  dodlrine  of  the 
Druids  with  regard  to  this  being,  we  know  not,  as  nothing  is  now 
to  be  found  of  him  but  the  name.  This  is  flill  ufed  in  the 
Galic  to  denote  the  Devil ;  the  word  Diabbol  being  only  the  Latin 
Diabolus^  and  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Aihh'iJTer *  of  the 
Druids. 

No  article  of  faith  was  more  firmly  believed  and  inculcated  by 
the  Druids,  than  Fate  or  predeftination.  To  this  day  the  High- 
landers univerfally  apply  this  dodlrine,  and  derive  from  it  on  moft 
occailons  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  comfort,  Bba  fiid  a::  Dan  damhy 
"  fucha  thing  was  decreed  for  me,"  adminiflers  to  the  confcience  a 
kind  of  opiate  under  many  a  bitter  reflection. 

The  Druids  further  held  the  Immortality  of  the  foul  f ,  and  a 
ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments ;  in  either  of  which,  every 

perfon 

\  "  Un'uus  autem  Deus  a  Celtis  co-  "  oppofer  of  the  bed  being ;"    or  rather 

Icbatur,"    &c.  Vid.  El.  Sched.   de   Dis,  fliA*i/?V/-,«' deftroyer," from y^'/Wj/?, «' ruin 

German.  Syn.  i.e.  12 — "  Hefus,  Tha-  or  deftru£lion."     Thus  OiTian,  fpeaking 

ramis,  Belenus,  unus  tantummodoDeus."  of  the   ruin   of   Lugar's   houfe,    in   the 

lb.  2.  26. — "  Unum  Deum,  fulgoris  effec-  poem  of  Cuthon,  fays 
torem,   Dominum    hujus    univerfi  Jolum         Gcd'  tha  e'n  diugh  na  aibhijl  fhuair, 
agnofcunt."     Procop.  Goth.  1.  3.  Bha  e  uair  a  b'  aros  righ. 

•  The  analyfis  of  this  word  is  either 
Ai-tis-tar  (tranfpofing  the  letter  j)  the        f  Am.  Marcel.  1.  15.    Cxf.  1.  6.  &c. 
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perfon  was  to  have  that  retribution  which  his  good  or  bad  conducfl 
in  life  deferved.  In  this  futurity,  they  cloathed  the  foul  with  a 
fort  of  airy  vehicle,  or  lighter  body,  not  altogether  incapable  of 
pleafure  or  pain.  To  thefe  departed  beings  they  allowed,  in  their 
own  province  and  element,  a  confiderable  power ;  but  allowed 
them  little  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men. 

Or  the  immortality  of  the  foul  the  Druids  feem  to  have  had  a 
much  firmer  and  more  invariable  belief,  than  the  prioils  or  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  excepting  perhaps  a 
few  inflances,  might  be  faid  rather  to  wifli  and  hope,  than  fleadily 
to  believe  it.  Whereas  the  Druids,  by  conflantly  inculcating  this 
do<5trine,  procured  to  it  not  only  a  vagvie  and  general,  but  a  fleady 
and  prevailing  faith,  in  all  the  parts  where  their  religion  prevailed. 
But  the  flrmnefs  of  this  belief  among  die  Celtic  nations,  and  the 
influence  which  it  mufl  have  had  upon  their  conduct,  will  better 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  their  funeral  cuftoms. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  confider  what  were  the  ideas  which  they 
had  with  regard  to  this  future  flate  of  happinefs  and  mifery. 

The  ftate  of  blifs,  into  which  the  fouls  of  good  and  brave  men 
were  fuppofed  by  the  Druids  to  enter  immediately  after  their 
death,  was  called  Flath-imiis  ;  which  fignifies,  the  ijland  of  the  brave 
or  virtuous^  and  is  flill  ufed  in  the  Galic  to  denote  heaven. 
In  this  ifland  there  was  an  eternal  fpring,  and  an  immortal  youth. 
The  fun  filed  always,  there,  its  kindeft  influence.  Gentle  breezes 
fanned  it,  and  flreams  of  ever-equal  currents  watered  it.  The 
trees  were  alive  with  muflc,  and  bending  to  the  ground  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  face  of  nature,  always  unruffled  and  ferene,  dif- 
fufed  on  every  creature  happinefs,  and  wore  a  perpetual  fmile  of 

G  2  joy ; 
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joy;  whilft  the  inhabitants,  flrangers  to  every  thing  that  could  give 
pain,  enjoyed  one  eternal  fcene  of  calm  feftivity  and  gladncfs.  In 
fliort,  every  difagreeable  idea  was  removed  from  the  Druidical 
Flath-mnis^  and  no  property  vras  wanting  to  it  which  could  re- 
commend a  Paradife.  Indeed  the  tradition  concerning  the  firfl 
paradife,  which  in  the  earliefl  flage  of  Druidifm  would  be  frefli 
and  well  known,  might  be  the  model  on  which  they  formed  it  *. 

From  the  airy  halls  and  other  circumftances  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  Oflian,  the  fituation  of  this  happy  place  feems  to  have 
been  in  fome  calm,  vipper  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  every  evil 
which  infefls  this  lower  world.  This,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  was  a 
far  more  agreeable  fite  for  it  than  that  fubterraneous  region  in 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  placed  their  Elyfian  fields.  However 
blefTed  thofe  abodes  may  have  been  when  reached,  the  defcent  and 
entrance  to  them,  as  defcribed  in  the  hiftory  of  iEneas  and  UlyfTes, 

are 


*  The  following  extract  of  an  ancient 
Galic  tale  relating  to  the  Celtic  paradife, 
andtranflatedbyMr  Macpherfon,willhelp 
to  illuftrate  this  fubjea.— "  The  IJle 
fpread  large  before  him  like  a  pleafing 
dream  of  the  foul ;  where  diftance  fades 
not  on  the  fight  ;  where  nearnefs  fa- 
tigues not  the  eye.  It  had  its  gently-do- 
ping hills  of  green  ;  nor  did  they  whol- 
ly want  their  clouds  :  But  the  clouds  were 
bright  and  tranfparent;  and  each  invol- 
ved in  its  bofom  the  fourCe  of  a  ftream; 
a  beauteous  ftream,  which  wandering 
down  the  deep,  was  like  the  faint  notes 
of  the  half-touched  harp  to  the  diftant 
ear.  The  valleys  were  open,  and  free  to 
the  ocean;  trees  loaded  with  leaves  which 
fcarcely  waved  to  the  light  breeze,  were 


fcattered  on  the  green  declivities  and  ri- 
fing  grounds.  The  rude  winds  walked 
not  on  the  mountain  ;  no  llorm  took  its 
courfe  through  the  Iky.  All  was  calm 
and  bright ;  the  pure  fun  of  autumn 
flione  from  his  blue  fky  on  the  fields.  He 
haftened  not  to  the  weft  for  repofe  ;  nor 
was  he  feen  to  rife  from  the  eaft.  He 
fits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  ob- 
liquely on  the  Noble  IJle. 

In  each  valley  is  itsllow-moving  ftream. 
The  pure  waters  fwell  over  the  banks, 
yet  abftain  from  the  fields.  The  fliowers 
difturb  them  not ;  nor  are  they  leflened 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  On  the  rifing 
hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed— the 
high-roofed  dwellings  of  the  heroes  of 
old."     Introduc.  to  Hift.  of  Urit.  p.  185. 
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are  fo  full  of  horror,  that  the  heart  cannot,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, be  reconciled  to  them.  The  Druidical  Flahims  had  in  it  no- 
thing of  this  forbidding  gloom.  The  paflage  to  it  was  fliort  and 
■agreeable ;  and  the  foul,  if  it  had  no  crime  to  clog  it,  would  moimt, 
with  joy  and  eafe,  to  this  its  native  element.  This  notion  of  hea- 
ven, as  it  rendered  death,  in  a  good  caufe,  rather  agreeable  than 
terrible,  mull  have  had  a  furprifmg  effe6l  in  infpiring  the  Celtic 
tribes  with  courage  in  whatever  caufe  their  Druids  held  to  be  law- 
ful. Accordingly,  that  contempt  of  death  and  intrepidity  in  war, 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguiihed  this  people,  is  generally  afcri- 
bed  to  this  caufe  %• 

The  Hell  of  the  Druids  was  in  every  refpecft  the  reverfe  of  their 
Flainnis^  or  Heaven.  It  was  a  dark,  difmal  region,  which  no  ray 
of  light,  no  friendly  beam  of  the  fun,  ever  vifited.  It  was  infefl- 
ed  with  every  animal  of  the  vile,  venomous,  and  hurtful  kind  *. 
There,  ferpents  flung  and  hilTed,  lions  roared,  and  wolves  devour- 
ed. The  wretches,  however,  had  not  the  privilege  of  dying. 
Prometheus-like,  they  ftill  grew  although  they  were  flill  confumed. 
The  moft  criminal  were  confined  to  caverns,  or  lower  dungeons 

which 

X  Vobis  audoribus,  umbrs,  *  See  note  on  lorna,  in  the  poem  of 

NontacitasErebifedes.Ditifque  profundi  Caul,  in  the  following  colledion.     We 

Pallida  regna  petunt:  regit  inde  fpiritus  fliould  not,  on  this  head,  build  fo  much 

artus  on  the  evidence  of  tales  and  tradition,  if 

Orbe  alio:  longs  (canitis  (i  cognita)  vitx  there  had  not  been  fuch  conformity  be- 

Mors  media  eft.    Certe  populi,  quos  de-  tween  them  and  the  notions  which  other 

fpicit  Ardlos,  northern  nations  had  of  the  fame  place. 

Felices  errorc  fuo,  quos  ille  timorum  Of  thefe,  feveral  inflances  may  be  feen  in 

Maximus  baud  urget   leti  metuj.     Inde  Keyzler,  Rudheck,  and  others  who  have 

rueiidi  wrote  of  the  northern  antiquities. 
Jn  ferrum  mens   prona   viris   animsequc 

capaces 
Mortis.  LucAN.  lib.  i.  f — I 
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which  were  ftlll  more  horrible.  In  the  bottom  of  thefe  they  were 
almoft  immerfed  in  fnakes,  whilfl  the  roof  conflantly  diftilled  poi- 
fon.  The  leaft  guilty,  on  the  other  hand,  or  fuch  as  were  only 
negatively  good,  and  led  a  life  that  was,  though  not  vitlous,  yet  in 
a  great  meafure  idle  or  ufelefs,  had  their  refidence  alhgned  them  in 
thick  fenny  vapotirs,  fomewhat  elevated  above  thefe  difmal  a- 
bodes  t-     The  cold,  too,  was  fo  intenfe  in  all  thefe 

"  Thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice," 

that  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a  grofs  and  cloggy  nature  on  account  of  their  guilt,  mull 
have  been  in  a  moment  frozen  to  death,  if  it  was  poffible  for 
death  to  relieve  them.  It  was  from  this  laft  circumftance, 
which  was  thought  the  mod  terrible,  and  the  groundwork  of  all 
the  reft,  that  the  place  derived  its  name  and  general  charader. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Ifurin  *,  that  is,  the  IJle  of  the  cold  land 
or  climate.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Gallc  language  this  ftill 
continues  to  be  the  only  name  for  hell,  although  believed,  upon 
the  beft  of  evidences,  to  be  in  its  qualities  diametrically  oppofite. 
The  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  in  that  language  adopted,  it  fecms, 
the  divinity-terms  of  the  Druids,  with  which  the  people  had  al- 
ready been  acquainted,  without  ever  fcrutinizing  their  nature. 
The  confequence  was,  that  ideas  quite  oppofite  to  their  original 
meaning  and  etymology  came  by  degrees  to  be  affixed  to  fome  of 
them,  as  the  two  religions  were  of  a  very  different  genius.     This, 

however, 

-j- «<  In  the  lonely  vale  of  flreams,  "  never  on  hills,  or  moffy  vales  of  wind." 

abides  the  little  foul.    Years  roll  on,  fea-     Temora,  B.iv. 

fons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In  •  From  /,  an  ifland,  /iwr,  cold,  and 
a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  fhuinn,  land  or  climate.  As  the/A  is  qui- 
grey  head  low.  His  ghofl;  is  rolled  on  the  efcent,  the  word  founds  ^!(n'n,  and  ob- 
yapour  of  the  ferny  field.     Its  courfc  is     liquely  luriri . 
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however,  produces  no  manner  of  confulion,  as  even  the  critic 
himfelf  feldoni  or  never  adverts  to  it.  Accuftomed  to  annex  cer- 
tain ideas  to  certain  words  from  our  infancy,  the  mind,  at  length, 
performs  the  operation  fo  quickly  and  mechanically,  that,  by  the 
time  the  judgment  is  ripe  for  fuch  a  v:ork,  it  never  thinks  of 
(lopping  to  analyfe  their  conflituent  parts,  or  trace  their  etymo- 
logy. 

This  notion  of  hell,  which  prevailed  among  the  Celtic  na- 
tions and  their  Druids,  was,  in  their  circumflances,  not  unnatu- 
ral. If  to  be  near  the  fun,  the  great  fymbol  of  their  Divinity,  and 
the  great  object  of  their  regard,  on  account  of  this  and  its  own 
ufefulnefs,  was  happinefs,  it  was  confequently  mifery  to  be  at  a 
diftance  from  it.  Befides,  every  country,  unguided  by  revelation, 
has  always  made  its  future  punifhments  confift  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  thofe  evils  which  feemed,  to  it,  the  mofl  grievous  and  terrible. 
Hence,  in  climates  fo  difagreeably  hot  as  greatly  to  incommode 
the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  Afia,  Africa,  and  other  eaftern  countries, 
men  placed  the  feat  of  their  hell  in  extreme  heat,  long  before  they 
had  any  exprefs  revelation  concerning  its  nature.  Thus  Ho- 
mer, whofe  countrymen  had  the  mofl:  of  their  religion  brought 
to  them,  by  Orpheus  and  others,  from  the  Eafl:,  makes  his  hell  a. 
place 

"  Where,  chain'd  on  burning  rocks,  the  Titans  groan."  II.  5. 

The  Celtic  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  fpread  over  the 
moft  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  Scythians,  feeling 
more  inconvenience  from  cold  than  from  heat,  placed  the  feat  of 
their  hell  in  the  midft;  of  eternal  frofl:s  and  colds,  being  the  idea 
which  they  moft  abhorred.     It  will  appear  ftill  more  natural  for 

theroi 
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them  to  have  made  tliis  a  principal  ingredient  in  their  future  pu- 
nifliments,  if  we  confider,  that  the  climate  of  thefe  countries  lias 
been  then  much  colder  than  it  is  now,  or  has  been  for  many  ages 
back.  The  earlieft  accotints  we  have  of  even  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  defcribe  their  mountains  as  covered  with  almoft  perpetual 
fnow ;  and  fpeak  of  rivers,  now  feldom  known  to  freeze,  as  co- 
vered, then,  with  fuch  ice,  as  ferved  for  bridges  to  whole  armies. 
The  Romans  were  fo  fenfible  of  this  change,  even  in  their  time, 
that  they  afcribed  it  to  fome  favourable  alteration  in  the  pofition  of 
the  earth,  faid  to  have  been  predidled  by  the  famous  Greek  aftro- 
nomer  Hipparchus ;  but  which  is  more  naturally  accounted  for 
from  the  deflroying  of  many  vaft  forefts,  which  excluded  from  the 
earth  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  ftagnated  the  air ;  from  the  drain- 
ing of  lakes  and  marfhes;  the  application  of  warm  manures,  and 
other  confequences  of  cultivation. 

These  ideas  of  a  future  flate  which  prevailed  among  the  Druids, 
were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  their  people,  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  flrike  upon  the  heart  in  the  mofl  forcible  manner.  But 
what  conftituted  the  chief  difference  betwixt  the  future  Hate  of  the 
Celts,  and  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  was  not  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity afcribed  to  it,  but  the  refpedl  and  lively  belief  which  had  been 
procured  to  it  by  its  Teachers,  and  the  influence  which  this  belief 
had  upon  mens  condu(fl  *.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
philofophers  did  not  greatly  interefl  themfelves  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; 

*  So  firm  was  tliis  belief,  that  it  was  Sicul.  I.  5.  and  Val.  Maxim. ••-"  I  lliouM 

cuftomary  with  them  to  fend,  along  with,  call  them  fools  (fays  this  laft  author)  if 

the    dead,    epiftles    to    their    departed  Pythagoras  in  his  cloak,  had  not  thought 

friends,  and  fomttimes  to  lend  money  on  juft  as  thcfe  did  in  their  plaids." 
bills  payable  in  the  next  world.     Dio.  *'  Tac, 
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gion;  and  the  priefts,  wliofe  particular  province  it  was,  only  flu- 
died  how  to  make  their  gain  of  it.  To  compafs  this  end,  and  to 
pleafe  the  fuperftitious  vulgar,  they  made  it  confift,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  a  long  train  of  farcical  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  which 
always  eat  up  the  vitals  of  religion  wherever  they  prevail.  With 
them,  the  nature  of  a  future  ftate  in  particular,  that  part  of  reli- 
gion which  has  mod  influence  on  mens  conducfb,  was  entirely  a- 
bandoned  to  the  wanton  fancy  of  their  poets.  Thefe  foon  invol- 
ved it  in  fable,  and  interlarded  it  with  fidion.  By  this  means, 
they  not  only  rtiined  its  credit  with  the  vulgar,  but  made  even 
philofophers  themfelves  ftagger,  and  almoft  call  the  truth  of  it  in 
queftion.  The  fables  of  Elyfium  and  Tartarus,  on  which  e- 
very  poet  tried  his  invention,  became  very  amufnig  flories, 
but  had  little  or  no  infltience  on  the  heart  and  behaviour. 

The  Druids,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  moft  zealous  guar- 
dians of  every  part  of  their  religion.  No  poet,  nor  any  other  per- 
fon,  was  allowed  to  meddle  or  interfere  with  any  part  of  it,  nor 
fo  nuich  as  to  mention  any  article  of  it,  but  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion, and  with  the  utmoft  reverence  and  refpedl.  By  this  means 
religion,  among  them,  always  maintained  its  credit.  Every  body 
beheld  it,  at  an  awful  diftance,  with  that  veneration  which  its  own 
fimplicity  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  its  guar- 
dians, demanded  to  be  paid  it.  This,  together  with  the  civil  au- 
thority with  which  the  Druids  were  inverted,  and  fome  other  cau- 
fes  which  will  fall  more  properly  under  our  obfervation  in  another 
place,  concurred  to  make  the  religion  of  the  Celts  a  rule  of  life  and 
pra6lice.  Among  them,  to  have  any  comfort  or  credit  here,  or 
any  hope  of  happinefs  hereafter,  a  man  muft  have  guided  his  life 

D  by 
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by  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  by  tlie  direction  of  the  Druid,  on 
whofe  approbation  his  welfare  in  botli  worlds  was  fuppofed  to  be 
ill  a  great  meafure  depending.  If  we  allow  a  Celt  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  fame  materials  with  a  Greek  or  Roman,  his  re- 
ligion ought  certainly  to  make  him  a  better  man  and  a  greater 
hero. 

Having  thus  travelled  through  the  religious  creed  of  the  Druids, 
we  proceed  now  to  take  a  brief  view  of  their  woriliip,  and  fome  o- 
ther  things  which  had  a  relation  to  it. 

The  Druids,  till  their  religion  had  been  interlarded  with  that 
of  other  nations,  had  neither  linages  nor  temples.  They  meant  by 
tliis  to  give  the  moft  augufl  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
guard  againft  every  thing  that  might  give  a  low  or  limited  notion 
of  his  nature  and  perfedlions.  They  thought  it  abfurd,  fays  Ta- 
citus, to  pourtray  like  a  man,  or  circumfcribe  within  walls,  that 
Being  who  created  the  immenlity  of  the  heavens  *. 

The  Druidical  places  of  worlhip  were  marked  out  by  a  circle  of 
ftones  called  Clacbati  f,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  the  Galic  term 
for  a  place  of  worlhip.  Thefe  clachans,  or  circles,  within  the  con- 
fecrated  pale  of  which  none  were  admitted  but  the  Druids,  were  ge- 
nerally from  twenty  feet  to  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  Where  the 
Druids  held  their  larger  affemblies,  or  general  meetings,  they  fome- 
times  exceeded  this  fize,  and  had^  within  the  outer  precindl,  another 
kffer  circle  or  fquare  J,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  of 
theArch-druid,  or  prcfident  of  the  afl'embly. 

The  Druids  afFeded  to  have  the  ftoncs,  which  formed  thefe  circles, 

of 

•  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9.  %  Sec  a  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  in 

\  Clachan  literally  fignifies yf onw.  Mr  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  3d  edit. 
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of  a  vafl  fize  ;  though  the  intention  of  them,  was  only  to  mark  the 
line  of  diftindlion  between  them  and  the  profane  vulgar.  Some  of 
thefe  meafure  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  fometimes 
more,  with  ten  or  twelve  in  circumference  *.  In  the  centre  there 
was  a  ftone  of  a  ftill  larger  fize  than  the  furrounding  ones,  which 
ferved  for  the  purpofe  of  an  altar.  When  this  could  not  be  got  of 
a  fize  to  their  mind,  a  large  oblong  flag,  fupported  by  pillars,  was 
fubflituted  by  the  Druids  in  place  of  it.  As  they  had  fometimes 
confecrated  fpots  of  ground,  and  even  whole  groves  and  lakes, 
which  were  held  fo  facred,  that  the  largefl  treafures  which  were 
heaped  in  them  could  not  tempt  the  laity  to  approach  them  f ;  fo 
had  they  likewife  altars,  without  having  this  pale  to  proclaim  their 
fandlity.  The  fize  of  thefe  altars,  which  were  called  cromleacbs^  or 
clach-Jlcachdd  J,  was  fometimes  incredible.  One  in  Pembrokefhire 
is  faid  to  have  been  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  aboiit  twenty  in 
circumference  §.  Another  on  the  confines  of  Alface,  meafured  a- 
bout  thirty-fix  feet  in  circumference,  twelve  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  four  in  thicknefs,  being  reared  on  a  parcel  of  other 
ftones,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  earth's  furface  *.  And  the 
dimenfions  of  a  third  in  Poitiers^  exceed  both  of  thefe  put  toge- 
ther \. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Weflern  Ifles,  many  of  thefe  altars  and  o- 

D  2  belifks 

*  lb.  and  Brand  on  W.  Ifles,  p.  44.         ni  pourquoi,   ni  comment."     Cherveau. 
t  Cxf.  Com.  1.  6.       Died.  Sicul.  1.  j.     Msm.  d'Angl.  380.  ap.Tol.— «  I  have  re- 

^"  2-  ^^-  ferved  for  the  laft  of  thefe  prodigies,  that 

X  f.  f.  the  ftone  of  wor(hip  or  bending,  amazing  rocking-Jlone   in    the    parifli    of 

§  Toland's  Mlfcel.  p.  97.  Conftantine,    in  Cornwal,   which    is  97 

*  Keyzler,  Ant.  Sept.  feet  in  circumference,  60  feet  crofs  the 
^  t  '•  Lapierrelevee  dePoitiers  a  foixantc  middle,  and  computed  to  be  about  750 

pieds  de  tour,  et  elle  eft  posee  fur  cinq     ton  weight."  DrBorlafe,  Antiq.CornwaK 
autres  pierres,  fans  qu'on  fache  non  plus  *   Brand 
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beliflcs  are  Itill  to  be  met  -with  ;  fome  of  tlicm  of  a  fize  that  muft 
"  make  any  one  wonder  how,  in  thofe  places  and  times,  they  got 
"  fuch  large  (tones  carried  and  eredled  '*."  Some  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  originally  intended  as  monuments  to  comme- 
morate fome  remarkable  event,  or  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  fome  di- 
ftinguiflied  hero.  Our  ancient  poems  tell  us,  that  this  cuflom  was 
common,  at  leaft,  among  the  Caledonians;  and  we  find  it  pradlifed 
very  early  among  other  nations.  Thus  Laban  and  Jacob  reared  a 
pillar  in  memory  of  their  reconciliation,  and  the  latter  raifcd  ano- 
ther over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  Rachel  f.  But  allowing  this  to 
have  been  the  primary  defign  of  fome  of  thefe  obelifks,  yet  from 
die  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or  fome  other 
guardian  ^^«//,  were  often  near  them,  they  were  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  a  reverence  in  thofe  who  approaclied  them.  Hence 
the  Druids,  who  always  took  advantage  of  every  circumflance  that 
might  favour  their  own  purpofe,  might  choofe  them,  on  occafions^ 
for  the  place  of  holding  their  religious  affemblies.  It  was  probably 
the  fame  confidei-ation  which  firft  induced  the  Druids  to  hold  fome 
of  their  folemn  meetings  on  cairns,  which  had  been  raifed  over  the- 
moft  refpe(!!led  dead,  or  which  had  been  the  monuments  of  fome 
remarkable  event  or  tranfadlion.  This,  as  we  have  obferved  above, 
might  have  led  ftrangers  to  imagine  that  they  were,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  worfhipping  Mercury,  who  was  anciently  reprefented  in 
other  countries  by  fuch  emblems  ;  having  many  heaps  confecrated 
to  him  under  the  name  of  H.f^«<;  and  being  himfelf,  fays  Phur- 
nutus,  pourtrayed  by  "  a  fquare  flone,  without  hands  or  feet  :];." 

A^ 

•  Brand,  p.  46.  f  Gen.  xxxi.  45.  and  xxxv.  19,  20.  f  De 

Nat.  Deor.  c.  16. 
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Among  tlie  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  among  the  Celts,  fuch  plain  and  rude  pillars  fcem  to  have  been 
ufed  very  early  to  mark  out  their  places  of  worfliip  f.     Among  all 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  thefe  pillars  had  originally  the  fame  mean- 
ing ;  feme  of  them  being  monuments  of  events,  and  others  fym- 
bols  of  the  unity,  (lability,  and  power  of  God  J.    Among  them  all, 
a  high  degree  of  veneration  fecms  alfo  to  have  been  paid  to  thefe 
objects.     But  the  nature  of  this  veneration  feems  to  have  been  very 
different.     Among  the  Ethiops  and  Arabs,  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  dwindled  into  downright  idolatry;  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  if  it  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  yet  it  feems  to  have 
nearly  approached  it.     That  form  of  fwearing,  "  Per  Jovem  lapi- 
dem,"  feems  to  intimate,  that  they  thought  fomewhat  of  the  divi- 
nity had  been  refiding  in  the  ftone  itfelf.     Whereas,  among  the 
Celts,  this  fuperftitious   regard,  owing  to  the  attention   of  their 
Druids  to  all  religious  matters,^  never  grew  to  fuch  a  height.     The 
very  name  of  thefe  ilones,  as  mentioned  above,  feems  to  prove, 
that  they  were  only  confidered  as  marks  to  point  out  their  places 
of  worfhip.     If  this  had  not  been  the  current  idea  of  thefe  clachan^ 
or  ftones,  at  the  introdudlion  of  Chriftianity,  how  fhould  the  word 
come  to  denote,  then,  and  ftill,  a  place  of  inorjhip?     The  names  of 
the  moft  venerated  kind  of  their  tuvnill  or  heaps,  flaew,  in  like  man- 
ner, tliat  their  ideas  of  them  were  far  from  any  thing  of  an  idola- 
trous regard.     Thefe  were  called  ^/'wwj- *,  or  mounts  of  peace;  and 
feem,  from  tlieir  very  name,  to  have  the  fame  origin  with  that 
which  Jacob  and  Laban  raifed  in  token  of  their  mutual  reconciUa- 

tion, 
t.  Among  the  Hebrews,  alfo,  pillars         \  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  38. 
were  very  anciently  ufed  for  the  fanie         *  Sio'-dhuny  "  mount  of  peace,  or  re- 
purpofe.     Gen.iii.  14.  conciliation." 
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tionf.  The  idea  which  the  vulgar  rctahi  of  thefe  mounts,  to  this 
day,  is,  that  tliey  are  inhabited  by  thofc  inferior  kinds  of  gaiil 
■which  have  got  the  denomination  oi fairies.  In  GaUc,  thefe  beings 
have  derived  their  naine  from  thefe  mounts,  as  they  probably  did 
their  origin  from  the  awe,  which  the  approach  of  thefe  places  J, 
(the  rcpofitories  of  the  dead,  or  the  fcenes  of  fome  folemn  ratifica- 
tion,) naturally  infpired.  From  thefe  ideas,  which  ftill  are,  and  for 
as  many  ages  back  as  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  fairies  have  been 
annexed  to  thefe  mounts  :  and  from  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
7/'//«,  it  is  manifeft,  they  were  no  appendages  of  idolatry  or  poly- 
theifm ;  and  that  the  fuppofed  Mercviry,  of  whom  they  are  utterly 
filent,  had  no  concern  witli  them. 

The  Druids  had  generally  thofe  circles  and  altars,  at  which  they 
performed  their  religious  ceremonies,  fituated  near  tlie  deep  mur- 
mur of  fome  flream,  within  the  gloom  of  groves,  or  under  tlie 
Ihade  of  fome  venerable  oak  *.  Whether  this  tree,  which  they 
held  in  great  veneration,  was  confidered,  from  its  ufefulnefs, 
flrength,  and  duration,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divinit}' ;  or  chofen 
on  account  of  the  fliade  it  gave  in  heat,  and  the  ihelter  it  afforded 
in  cold ;  or  that  the  folemnity  of  the  place  might  contribute  to 
throw  an  awful  caft  over  the  mind,  we  fliall  not  pofitively  deter- 
mine. Only  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  laft  reafon  appears  the 
mofl  probable,  if  we  confider  the  powerful  tendency  of  fuch  ob- 
jecfls  to  difpofe  the  mind  for  ferious  impreflions  f.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  Druids  feem  to  have  had  no  other  emblem  of 
the  Deity  but  the  fun ;    and  that,  in  thefe  cold  countries,  the  oak 

was 

■j-  Gcu.  xxxi.  46—48.  X  Srichean,  otdaoine-f,  "  the  nun  who  dnell  in 

the  mount  of  reconciliation.''  *  Plin.  pafiim.       Cif.  1.  6.  C  4-      Luc.  1.  3. 

and  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9.  t  "^''J-  Sencc.  ep.  4t. 
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was  no  great  fecurky  agalnfl  the  inclemency  which  nioft  incom- 
moded them,  being  bare  at  the  feafon  in  which  they  flood  moft  in 
need  of  flielter.  Be  this  as  it  will,  groves  were  the  common  appen- 
dages of  all  ancient  religions,  whether  falfe  or  true.  The  patri- 
archs chofe  them  for  the  place  of  their  devotion ;  and  where  chey 
did  not  find  them,  planted  them  if.  And  we  find  the  degenerate 
Ifraelites,  and  the  other  nations  around  them,  frequently  blamed 
by  the  prophets  for  the  abufe  to  which  this  practice  by  degrees  led 
them*.  Like  thefe,  too,  the  Druids  had  their  high  places,  or  emi- 
nences, in  fight  of  the  fun,  where  tliofe  cams  were  often  fituated, 
on  which  fome  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  particularly  their 
courts  of  judicature,  were  held.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  paid  to  either  of  thefe  places  the 
fame  degree  of  fuperftitious  regard.  Perhaps  the  coldnefs  of  tlieir 
climate,  no  lefs  than  the  attention  of  their  Druids,  might  check  this 
tendency,  and  prevent  its  growing  to  that  luxuriant  extravagance 
"which  the  heat  of  the  climate  might  communicate  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  eaftern  nations. 

Of  the  feftivals  of  the  Druids,  the  Beil-t'ut  and  SamJj-hi  f  were 
the  principal.  The  fir  ft  was  held  on  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is 
ftill  the  Galic  name  for  Whitfunday  ±.  On  this  occafion,  as  the 
xfovd  Be'il-tin,  ox  fire  of  Be  il,  implies,  great  rejoicings  were  made^ 

and 

X  Gen.xxi.  33 Groves  were  alfo  the  cent.     Samh  is  now  for   the  moft  part 

moft   ancient    temples  of  the   Romans,  changed  into  tamh ;   but  its  compounds 

Plin.  xii.  I.  "^  retain  they^  ?iifavihdch,famhchair,Sit.c. 

»  2Kingsxvi.4.    Hof.  iv.  13.   Numb.  $  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Celts  and 

xxiv.  14   &c.  Druids  began  their  year,  as  appears  from 

+  The  one  from  Be'il,  their  name  for  the  Galic  name  ftill  ufed  for  the  montli 

the  Deity,  and  tein,  fire ;  the  other  from  of  May,  being  ceit'-tiin,  (or  ceiuUuinJ,  the 

famh,  peace,  and  thsin,  fire,  the  ih  quicf-  frj}  month  or  time. 
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and  a  large  bonfire  kindled,  to  congratulate  the  return  of  that  be- 
neficent luminaiy,  which  was  confidered  as  the  emblem  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  other  of  thefe  folemnities  was  held  upon  Hal- 
low-eve, which,  in  Galic,  flill  retains  the  name  of  Samh-iii.  The 
word  fignifies  thcjire  of  peace  ^  or  the  time  of  kindling  die  fire  for 
maintaining  the  peace.  It  was  at  this  feafon  that  the  Druids  an- 
nually met  in  the  mofl;  centrical  places  of  every  country,  to  adjufl 
every  difpute,  antl  decide  every  controverfy  *'.  On  that  occafion, 
all  the  fire  in  the  country  was  extinguifhed  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, in  order  to  be  fupplied,  the  next  day,  by  a  portion  of  the  holy 
nre  which  was  kindled  and  confecrated  by  the  Druids.  Of  this, 
no  perfon  who  had  infringed  the  peace,  or  was  become  obnoxiovis 
by  any  breach  of  law,  or  any  failure  in  duty,  was  to  have  any 
ihare,  till  he  had  firft  made  all  die  reparation  and  fubmiflion  which 
the  Druids  required  of  him.  Whoever  did  not  with  the  mofl  im- 
plicit obedience  agree  to  this,  had  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, more  dreaded  than  death,  immediately  denounced  againft 
him  f.  None  was  allowed  to  give  him  houfe  or  fire,  or  fliew  him 
the  leaft  oflSce  of  humanity,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  the 
fame  fentence.  So  that  he  and  his  family,  if  he  had  one,  had  be- 
fore them  a  truly  melancholy  profpe<5l,  in  a  cold  country,  upon  the 
approach  of  winter.  Nothing  but  that  eternal  colJ^  to  which  this 
was  confidered  as  the  fure  prelude,  could  appear  fo  terrible.  The 
addrefs  of  the  Druids  in  fixing  their  affizes  to  this  feafon,  when 
every  man's  feeling  prompted  him  to  fubmiflion ;  and  their  con- 
trivance of  an  infl:itution,  which  not  only  gave  them  abfolute  power 
over  the  people,  but  alfo  fecurcd  the  public  peace  better  dian  all  the 

fanc- 
•  Cxf.  1.  6.  c.  13.  t  lb. 
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fandlions  of  modern  laws,  are  very  remarkable.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  thefe  Hallow-eve  fires  continue  ftill  to  be  kindled* ;  and, 
in  fome  places,  fhould  any  family,  through  negligence,  allow  their 
fire  to  go  out  on  that  night  or  on  Whitfuntide,  they  may  find 
a  difficvilty  in  getting  a  fupply  from  their  neighbours  the  next 
morning.  So  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  the  remains  of  fuperftition, 
however  ridiculous  or  abfurd  its  tenets. 

Besides  thefe  two  great  feftivals,  the  Druids  obferved  the  full 
moon  f ,  and  the  fixth  day  of  it,  on  which  they  gathered  their 
mijleto ;  with  fome  other  feafons,  which  were  regulated  by  the  phafes 
of  the  fame  planet,  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  through  the  zodiac  X^ 
or  the  return  of  days  inftituted  in  commemoration  of  fome  re- 
markable events. 

We  next  inqtiire  what  kind  of  facrifices  were  offered  on  thefe 
occafions  by  the  Druids.  Many  have  charged  them  with  ceremo- 
nies, which,  if  true,  they  had  good  reafon  to  perform  in  the  darkeft 
Ihades,  and  to  conceal  induftrioufly  from  the  public  view.  If  the 
Druids  ever  offered  any  human  facrifices,  it  is  no  more  than  mofl 
other  ancient  nations,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  known 
to  have  been  often  guilty  of  §.  From  the  general  flrain  of  fimplicity 
and  good  fenfe  which  ran  through  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  it  was  after  their  intercourfe  with 

E  fome 

*   The    Gallc   councils    forbade    this  bitants   of  thefe  places   obferved    every 

praftice,  in  their  territoiies,  under  pain  thirtieth  year  a  folemn  feftival  in  honour 

of  death.     Borlafe,  Ant.  Corn.  p.  131.  of  Saturn,  when  his  ftar  entered  the  fign 

t  Strabo,  1.  3.    Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44,  &c.  of  Taurus.     Plut.  de  Defeft.  Oracul.— et 

%  That  the  Druids  of  the  Britifh  ifles  de  facie  in  orbe  Lunoe. 
were  acquainted  with  the  conftellations,         §  TertuU.  in  Apol.      Laflant.       Elias 

»nd  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  appears  Sched.  de  Dis   Germ.  Syn.  2.  c.  31.   et. 

from  Plutarch,  who  fays,  that  the  inha-  autl.  citat.  ab  iia. 
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fome  of  thefe,  which  was  the  sera  of  every  corruption  in  their  re- 
ligion, that  they  pracflifed  this  horrid  rite,  if  ever  they  did  fo  at  all. 
Some  authors  have  taken  great  pains  to  exculpate  them  from  this 
charge,  even  from  the  teftimony  of  ancient  writers  *.  As  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature  and  of  our  country  may  difpofe  us  to  wifh, 
fo  many  prefumptions  may  lead  us  to  believe,  this  opinion  to  be 
well  founded.  Thofe  who  have  charged  the  Druids  with  the  fadl, 
were  greatly  prejudiced  againft  them,  as  they  were  the  perfons 
who,  from  their  love  of  liberty  and  vaft  influence  over  the  people, 
made  the  moft  ftrenuous  oppofuion  to  the  encroachments  of  every 
foreign  power.  They  often  llirred  up  the  people  to  revolt,  and 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  ufurpers.  This  was  enough  to  render 
them  obnoxious  to  thofe  who  eftimated  the  barbarity  of  any  people, 
from  the  degree  of  bravery  with  which  they  oppofed  their  natural 
enemies  t«  It  was  enough  to  make  them  throw  every  poflible  flur 
upon  their  character,  in  order  to  raife  againft  them  a  general  de- 
teftation.  That  pride,  likewifc,  which  led  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  give  all  nations  but  their  own  the  appellation  of  Barbarians,, 
would  make  them  treat  with  indignation  and  contempt,  the  beft 
inftitutlons  of  the  Druids.  And  the  ignorance  of  thefe  writers, 
whenever  they  treated  of  the  religion  of  this  order,  muft  have  been 
equal  to  either  their  pridb  or  their  prejudice.  It  muft  have  been 
fo  in  this  inftance  more  efpecially  j  for  a  people  who  made  it  a  fun- 
damental maxim  in  their  religion  to  conceal  every  part  of  it  from 
ftrangers,  whom  they  in  their  turn  defplfed,  would  moft  of  all 
draw  a  clofe  curtain  over  this  rite  if  xhey  had  pra(5lifed  it.     But 

left 

•  Vid.  Lewis  Hift.  Brit.  c.  2.  et  audi,  ab  co  citat.  f  Vid.  Tac.  in 

Vit.  Agric.  c.  n.  ad  fiu.. 
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left  vrc  fliould  feem  to  build  too  much  on  the  partiality  of  tliefe 
writers,  we  muft  obferve,  that  a  particular  cuftom,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Celts  in  punifhing  their  criminals,  may  very  naturally 
be  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  this  barbarous  account  of  the 
Druids.  This  cuftom  will  fall  under  our  obfervation  more  pro- 
perly a  little  lower,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  this  order  in  their 
leglflative  capacity.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ftiall  only  remark,  that 
the  charge  in  queftion  tallies  ill  with  fome  other  particulars  re- 
corded of  them  by  the  fame  hiftorians.  That  they,  for  inftance, 
who  had  fuch  worthy  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  think 
that  no  image,  but  the  fun,  could  give  a  fliadow  of  him,  and  that 
no  temple,  but  that  which  himfelf  had  built,  was  fit  to  ferve  him 
in,  fhould,  notwithftanding  this,  think  to  pacify  him  with  the  mvir- 
der  of  their  fellow-beings,  feems  a  little  incongruous.  That  phi- 
iofophers,  fo  remarkable  for  their  wifdom  and  knowledge  as  to  in- 
duce ftrangers  to  come  to  them  from  other  coxmtries,  and  fpend 
twenty  years  under  their  tuition,  fhould  be  thus  barbarous  in  their 
manners,  is  equally  improbable  *.  That  religion  fhould  be  thus  fa- 
vage  among  nations  whofe  morality,  they  tell  us,  was  fo  pure,  that 
it  excelled  the  beft  laws  prefcribed  in  other  comitries,  is  no  lefs 
unlikely  f.  A  picture,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  fo  difhmi- 
lar,  was  certainly  intended,  not  to  exprefs  a  true  likenefs  of  the  ori- 
ginal, but  to  expofe  and  ridicule  it. 

From  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Druids  in  the 
remains  of  their  cuftoms  and  language  in  thefe  countries,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  fo  far  from  being  human,  they  were 

E  2  fel- 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  9.  cum  c.  40.  ad  fin.  &c.  Dio.  Sicul.  ap.  Camb.  Brit.  p.  31. 
Plat.  ap.  Eufeb.  prep.  1.  5.  c.  27.  de  inful.  adjac.  Brit.  &c.  t  ^'^^-  ^'  ^' 

cum  Tag.  Germ.  c.  19.  ad  fin,  &c. 
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feldom  even  of  the  anunal  kind.  I  know  not  the  leail  hint,  in 
the  GaUc  language,  cuftonis,  or  traditions,  that  alludes  to  ani- 
mal facrifices.  This  filence,  with  regard  to  thcfe,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  not  only  the  diftant  allulions,  but  even  the  pracflice, 
of  feme  of  their  other  facrifices,  have  ftill  fome  exiftence  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  North  Britain.  Thefe  confift  of  a  libation  of  flour, 
milk,  eggs,  and  fome  few  herbs  and  fimples  f .  From  this  arifes 
a  prefumption  that  in  thefe  countries,  at  leafl,  the  general  caft  of 
the  Druidical  facrifices  were  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  reafon,  pro- 
bably, why  the  Britons  held  the  hen  and  the  goofe  facred  *,  was, 
that  they  might  always  be  fupplied  with  that  part  of  the  materials 
which,  at  fome  feafons,  was  mofl  likely  to  be  fcarce.  What  feems 
to  be  a  kind  of  proof  that  thefe  were  the  facrifices  which  the 
Druids  generally  offered  is,  that  the  very  name  of  facrifice  in  Ga- 
lic  is  compofed  of  two  words  which  {ignify  the  offering  of  the  cake  |. 
When  at  any  time  they  were  of  a  different  kind,  the  boar  §,  and 
fuch  other  animals  as  were  hurtful  to  mankind,  fecm  to  have  been 
made  choice  of.  To  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  kill  thefe, 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Druids. 

We  have  already  feen  what  articles  of  faith  were  taught  by 
this  order.     The  fame  fimplicity  feems  to  have  run  through  the 
dodrines  which  they  inculcated   on  men  as  the  rule   of  their 
pra(flice.     To  reverence  the  Deity ^  ahjla'in  from  evil-,  and  behave  va- 
liantly., 

f  Thefe  might  originally  be  the  felago         *  Csef.  1.  5. 
and  verbena,  which  Pliny  fays  were  held         t  M'oirt ;  from  iob  or  vib,  "  a  raw  cake 

facred  by  the  Druids;   4.  11.  &  25.  9.  or  lump  of  dough,"    and   thoirt,   "  to 

The  Samol,  which  MrWhltaker  fuppofes  offer,"  the  th  quiefcent. 
to  be  the/eamrog,  might  alfo  be   in  the         §  Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  6.  c.  9.       AuL 

number.  1.  16.  Gcll.  Nofl.  Attic.  1.  16.  c,  6. 
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liatitly^  were,  according  to  Laertius  f,  the  three  grancl  articles  en- 
joined by  the  Druids.  The  firft  was  a  fummaf  y  of  their  religious, 
the  fecond  of  their  civil,  and  the  third  of  their  martial  law.  The 
fame  author  tells  us,  that  the  moral  difcourfes  of  thefe  philofophers 
were  rather  fliort  and  fententious,  than  long  and  laboured  ha- 
rangues. As  the  Galic  language  abounds  with  a  A'afl  number  of 
pithy  and  proverbial  fentences,  anfweringthis  character,  and  as  preg- 
nant with  good  fenfe  as  any  that  are  to  be  fo\md  in  any  language, 
it  is  probable  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  part  of  them  to  the 
Drviids.  What  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  is,  that  thefe  noble 
maxims  of  prudence  and  morality  are  generally  afcribed  to  the 
Seanar^  or  man  of  old  times  *  ;  by  which  is  commonly  meant  fome- 
thing  that  relates  to  the  oeraof  Druidifm,  in  contradiftlndtion  to  that 
of  Chriflianity.  Thefe  apophthegms  would  be  delivered  rather  with 
the  authority  of  lawgivers,  than  with  the  perfuafion  of  orators  or 
preachers.  The  ftrongefl  arguments  to  enforce  them,  wotild  be  the 
fandlion  of  rewards  and  pvinifl:iments,of  which  the  Druids  (who  kept 
annual  reckonings)  had  always  the  diflribvition  in  this  world  ;  and, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  they  were  firmly  believed  to  have  no 
lefs  in  their  power  in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  fome  expe- 
riment in  natural  philofophy,  in  which  the  Druids  were  great 
adepts,  would  on  thefe  occafions  be  called  in  to  their  aid ;  which 
would  not  fail  to  procure  the  flridleft  obfervance  to  every  fyllabla 
that  would  drop  from  fuch  a  favourite  of  heaven  as  could  work 
fuch  a  miracle. 

•    Most  of  the  religious  fervices  of  the  Druids  were  probably  be- 
gun' 

t  In  Procem.  ^  6. 

•  Mur  thuirt  an  Seanar,  "  As  the  Sc-     dinary  preface  to  a  great  many  of  the  Gv>-- 
,»ar,  or  man  of  old  times,  faid,"  is  the  or-     lie  proverbs. 
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gun  and  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  going  thrice  f  round  the 
circle,  earn,  or  altar,  at  which  they  were  performed.  As  thefecircum- 
volutions  began  at  the  eaft-polnt,  and  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
fun,  fouthward,  they  were  called  deas-'ml^  or  the  'way  of  the  font  h  \. 
Performed  in  this  diredlion,  they  implied  the  earneft  defire  of  the 
worfliippers,  that  every  thing  might  profper  and  go  well  with 
them.  They  likewife  implied  the  readinefs  of  every  perfon  who 
performed  the  ceremony  to  follow  the  will  of  God,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  the  fun,  which  was  confidered  as  his  image. 
On  the  contrary,  xh&car-tua'iul^  or  going  round  the  circle //o/Z/jwrtr^/, 
was  held  difaftrous,  even  to  a  proverb  ;  and  the  Druid  could  not 
pronounce  on  any  perfon  a  greater  imprecation. 

The  ceremony  of  deas'iul  is  dill  ufed  on  many  occafions  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Women  with  child  go  thrice,  in  this  di- 
redion,  round  fome  chapels,  to  procure  an  eafy  delivery.  Sick 
perfons  do  the  fame,  round  fome  earns,  to  charm  back  health. 
Out  of  certain  wells,  water  is  taken  up  in  the  name  of  any  perfon 
whofe  recovery  is  doubtful ;  and  his  fate  is  prognoflicated  from  the 
turn  that  the  water  takes  in  the  cup,  when  lifted.  The  iffue  fel- 
dom  failed  of  gaining  the  well  additional  credit ;  for  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  patient,  with  the  care  or  negledl  of  his  attendants,  were 
generally  fufBcient  to  verify  the  predidion,  by  which  they  were 
always  influenced.  This  was  more  efpecially  tlie  cafe  when  the 
water  had  taken  the  tua'l  turn,  as  the  fears  of  men  are  generally 

more 

t  Three  \fi%  a  facred  number  with  moft         %  From  rfi-aj"  the  fouth,"  and /'u/"wny." 

ancientnations.    SeeOvid.  7.  189.    Virg.  How  ancient  this  pra£lice  was,  wc  may 

eel.  8.  73. — Ariftotle  and  Plutarch  fay  it  judgefrom  aquotation  in  Athenxus,  from 

was  held  myfterious,  as  it  comprehend-  Poflidonius,  a  much  older  writer,    1.  4. 

cd  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  p-  I54< 
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more  prepollent  than  their  hopes,  when  their  fate  hangs  in  a  doubt- 
ful fcale. — The  phrafe  is  flill  more  ufed  in  converfation,  than  the 
ceremony  is  in  pradlice.  If  the  milk  or  meat  which  he  fwallows 
come  but  a  little  againft  the  breath  of  a  child,  his  nurfe  is  im- 
mediately alarmed  left  it  may  go  tudl,  and  pronounces  the  word 
deas-iid  to  give  it  the  right  diredlion.  On  numberlefs  other  occa- 
iions  this  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Before  we  lofe  fight  of  the  Druids  in  their  facerdotal  capacity, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  fomctimes  confulted  with  regard  to 
futurity  f.  Hence  tliey  had  the  name  of  Faidhe  *,  or  "  Prophets." 
As  they  grafped  at  every  thing  that  rendered  the  people  more  de- 
pendent oh  them,  or  that  brought  any  acceflion  of  power  to  their 
order,  we  need  not  wonder  to  fee  them  lay  hold  of  this  engine, 
which  had  fo  great  an  influence  over  the  mind,  and  which  they 
would  manage  with  their  \xfual  addrefs  and  cunning.  Their  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  flate  of  affairs,  arifing  from  their 
own  obfervation,  and,  no  doubt,  from  fecret  intelligence ;  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  fprings  of  human  adlions ; 
joined  to  their  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  and  long  experience^ 
might  enable  them  to  form  a  Ihrewd  conjecture  of  any  matter  with 
regard  to  which  they  were  confulted.  Accordingly,  we  are  told 
that  their  predidlions  were  founded  on  fuch  conjedlm-es,  as  mu.ch 
as  on  any  rules  of  augury  %.  Thefe,  as  pra<5lifed  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  priefts,  were  too  mean  a  quarry  for  the  Druids  to 
ftoop  to,  at  leafl  in  the  time  of  their  profperity  and  power.     With 

regard, 

t  Offian  in  Comala:  "  Why  didft  thou     Vid.  P.  Mela,  3.  i. 
not  tell  me  he  would  fall,  &c." — See  al-         *  Hence  came  the  Fafw  of  the  Latins.- 
fe  Cathlava,    "  What  feeft  thou,  &c."         %  Cicei:.  de  Divinat.  1. 1.  c  41. 
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regai'd,  however,  to  their  ijierlt  on  this  head,  no  precife  judgment 
can  be  formed,  as  hiftory  furniflies  but  a  very  few  inftances  of 
their  predictions  f .  Only  v^-^e  may  obferve,  that  the  Druids  of  this 
country  fccm  to  have  eflabliflied  their  charadler  pretty  well  in  this 
refpedl,  before  they  could  give  rife  to  the  notion  of  the  fccondfght^ 
the  behef  of  which  prevailed  for  fo  long  a  time  in  the  Highlands. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  rule  of  Euripides  might  be  applied  to 
tliem,  as  well  as  to  all  other  fuch  pretenders  to  the  art :  "  The  beft 
gueffer  is  always  the  bell  prophet." 


CHAP.      III.  ^ 

I 

Of  the  Druids  confidered  as  Magijlrates ;  ivith  Jome  account  of  their 
Lanvs  and  fud'ic'ial Procedure. 

THE  fecond  light  in  which  we  propofed  to  view  the  Druids 
was  that  of  magiftrates,  or  of  lawgivers  and  judges.  For 
though  they  did  at  times  delegate  a  part  of  this,  authority  on  o- 
thers,  who  had  fometimes  the  name  of  Magiftrates,  and  fometimes 
the  title  of  Kings*;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  done,  only  to  avoid 
too  much  fatigue  in  fome  cafes,  and  too  much  odium  in  others. 
The  Druids  firmly  held  the  real,  whoever  was  invefled  with  the  no- 
minal authority.     Every  caufe  of  importance  came  before  them, 

and 

t  WcfuidthcDruidsorDruldenescon-  give  place  to  that  of  Claudius.    And  Dio- 

fultedbythc  emperors  Severus  and  Aure-  clefian,  when  only  a  private  foldier,  was 

lian ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  informed  told  that  he  fiiould  one  day  be  emperor, 

by  them,  that  his  family  would  one  day  «  Caf.  1.  7.      Chryfoft.  Orat.  49- 
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and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  tlieir  clecifion.  If  any  perfon  what- 
ever did  not  acquiefce  in  it,  he  drew,  by  that  means,  on  himfelf 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  which,  in  the  fliape  it  bore  a- 
mong  them,  was  juftly  held  more  terrible  than  any  death  f.  It 
feldom  failed  to  crufli  the  wretch  on  whom  it  fell.  Shut  out  from 
all  intercourfe  with  fociety,  denied  every  office  of  humanity,  and 
execrated  and  iliunned  as  a  contagion  or  plague,  he  was  glad  to 
feek  that  flielter  in  death,  which  in  life  he  could  nowhere  find. 
Nay,  even  in  that  laft  refuge  of  the  miferable,  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved fuch  perfons  could  find  no  fandluary.  The  fentence  of  the 
Druids,  if  not  repealed,  was  fuppofed  to  purfue  them  to  the  other 
world,  where  it  was  to  take  place  again,  with  many  additional 
circumflances  of  terror. — Such  was  the  anathema  of  the  Druids  ; 
which,  to  preferve  its  awe,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  be  executed  but 
feldom.  Indeed  their  avithority  was  fo  abfolute,  that  there  wovild  be 
little  occafion  for  it.  Nobody  would  be  fo  daring  as  to  conteft 
with  them,  nor  fo  refradlory  as  to  refufe  their  diiflates  the  mofl  im- 
plicit obedience. 

Of  the  laws  of  die  Celts  or  Druids  no  very  particular  account 
can  be  given,  for  no  code  of  theirs  is  come  down  to  our  times. 
Like  their  religion,  they  held  them  too  facred  to  be  committed  to 
writing;  and  tradition  has  not  done  them  thatjuftice,  which  a 
few  remains  of  them  fliew  they  deferved.  Their  laws  refpeding 
ftrangers,  and  the  rules  of  hofpitality,  which  difcover  a  greatnefs 
of  mind,  and  a  fpirit  of  humanity,  fuperior  perhaps  to  all  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  may  be  taken  as  inflances. — To  all  llrangers  e- 
very  houfe  was  to  be  open,  and  every  table  free  *.     They  were 

F  further 

t  Caef.  1.  6.  c.  13.  *  Tac.  Germ.  c.  i.     Cxf.  1.  6.  &c. 
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further  to  inquire,  at  their  departure,  what  things  they  flood  in 
need  of,  or  wherein  their  hoft  might  ferve  them  f .  Whoever  fail- 
ed in  any  of  thefe  points  was  not  only  abhorred  by  all  his  acqxiain- 
tance,  but  fined  or  puniflied  feverely  by  the  magi  Urate.  Thus,  a- 
mong  the  Burgiimiuins,  long  after  the  Celtic  conflitution  had  been 
fhakcn,  and  the  fortunes  of  that  people  declining,  we  find  it  enac- 
ted, that  any  perfon  convicted  of  any  failure  in  hofpitality  fliould 
be  fined  in  three  crowns  ;  and  in  double  that  fum,  if  he  iliould  di- 
redl  a  ftranger  to  the  houfe  of  a  Roman.  If  any  perfon  offered  an 
injury  or  even  a  flight  to  a  ftranger,  the  Celtic  laws  directed  to  pu- 
nifli  him  on  the  fpot  |.  They  alfo  puniflied  the  murder  of  a 
ftranger  with  death;  whilft  a  nmnber  of  cattle  under  the  name  of 
eric  or  ranfom,  or  at  the  moft  banifliment,  generally  atoned  for  the 
killing  of  one  of  their  own  nation  §.  Nay,  fo  facred  were  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  held  by  them,  that  in  cafe  of  any  extremit)%  a  man 
was  to  rifk  his  own  life  in  the  defence  of  a  ftranger  who  had  truft- 
cd  himfelf  to  liis  protedlion  *.     They  carried  their  delicacy  in  this 

refpedl 

f  Dio.  Sicul.  1.  5.        Tac.    ubi   fupra.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  fame  cuftom 

Ofljan,  paffim.  prei-ailed  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

X  Ariftot.  Mir.  &c.    apud  Stob.  Scrm.  "  Luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum 

165- — Mortalium  omnium  erga  hofpites  ac  pecorum  numero  ;  pars  civifati,- pars 

humaniffimi.     Procop.  de  ^dif.  1.  3.  propinquis." 

§  The  eric,  or  ranfom  of  any  perfon,  *  Of  this  the  Gepidx,  dcfcendants  of 

was  afcertained  by  his  quality  or  birth,  the  ancient  Celts,  afford  us  a  remarkable 

In  the  Scottish  laws  oi  Regiam  Mijcfta-  Inftance.     The   emperor  Juflinian,   and 

tern,  we  find  that  one  hundred  aud  forty  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  after  they  had 

cows  was  the  eric  of  an  earl;  one  hun-  concluded  a  peacewithboth, demanded  of 

dred,  that  of  an  earl's  fon,  or  thane;  and  them  a  noble  refugee  who  had  fled  to  th^m 

fixteen,  of  a  villain,  or  plebeian.     Reg-  for  fan£luary.     Upon  this,  a  council  of 

Majcft.   1.   4.    24. — The  words  cn>  and  the  Gepidse  was  called  ;  who  unanimaufly 

galmes  in  the  code  are  Galic  {crobh  and  declared,  that  it  were  better  their  whole 

^^aZ-ffj^-ax),  and  fignify  fowj  and  (y7/wa//.  nation,   man,  woman,  aud  child,  iliould 

peridi 
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refpevfl  fo  far,  that  for  fear  of  awakening  the  remembrance  of  any- 
old  feuds  that  might  have  fubfifted  between  the  famiUes  of  the  en- 
tertainer and  his  gueft,  they  were  forbidden  to  aik  either  the  name 
or  country  of  the  latter,  till  it  was  done,  in  exchanging  fome  token  of 
friendlhip  with  him,  at  his  departure  *.  The  traces  of  thefe  cu- 
ftoms,  tho'  now  fomewhat  fliint,  were  ftrongly  marked,  not  very 
far  back,  in  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

These  Celtic  laws  and  cuftoms  give  a  credibility  to  feveral  pafTa- 
ges  in  Ofllan,  which  many  have  confidered  as  no  more  than  extra- 
vagant flights  of  the  poet ;  fuch  as  the  conflant  cuftom  of  inviting 
the  enemy  to  the  feaft:,  "  before  they  lift  the  fpear,"  with  other  in- 
flances  of  the  like  generofity.  The  Celts  are  indeed  fometimes 
charged  with  cruelty  to  their  enemies  ;  but  if  we  confider  two 
maxims,  or  laws,  which  feem  to  have  always  regulated  their  con- 
dudl,  at  leaft  in  this  country,  we  may  be  inclined  to  give  it  ra- 
ther the  appellation  of  bravery.  In  the  firft  place,  they  never  fought 
till  their  offers  of  peace  had  beenrefufedj  and  in  the  next,  they  ne- 

F  2  ver 

perifh,  than  fuch  a  facrilegious  requeft  bard  who  made  the  experiment,   is  well 

fhould  be  complied  with.     Procop.  Hilt,  known.      After  flaying  the  year  and  day, 

Goth.  1.  3.  c.  35.  1.  4.  c.  27.  he  adced  of  his    holt  (who  had  gone  to 

conduct  him  fo  far  on  the  way,  and  get 

*  If  the  entertainer  was  opulent,  and  his  name)  the  gift  of  his  horfe  and  plaid, 

that  the  gueft  chofe  to  remain  with  him  It  was  here  as  among  the  old  Germans: 

fo  long,   the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  u  Abeunti,  f.  quid  popofceris,  concedere 

day,  and  no  lefs,  gave  a  title  to  a(k  thefe  nioris."    Both  were  cheerfully  given  him. 

queftions.     Incredible  as  this  cuftom  may  The  bard  acknowledged  the  favour  by  a 

now  appear,  it  was  not  long  ago  obferved  fe^  vetfes,  in  which  he  told  this  father 

to  the   utmoft  in  many  families  in  the  of  hofpitality,  that 
Highlands.       Donacha   rua   na   feile,    a  "  None  but  himfclf  could  be  his  parallel." 

CampbellofGlenlyon, brought  it  down  in  If  the  fpirit  which  infpired  the  ancient 

his  family  almoft  to  the  memory  of  fome  bards  had  not  then  been  dead,  this  fecond 

who  are  yet  alive.     The  flory  of  an  Irilh  Cathmor  could  never  die. 

Of 
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vcr  engaged  their  enemies,  even  when  thns  compelled,  with  a  fu- 
periority  of  numbers  *.  Thus  they  were  often  under  the  necefll- 
ty,  either  of  kilHng,  or  of  being  killed,  as  the  cuftom  of  giving  and 
receiving  quarter  was  not,  of  old,  fo  common  as  probably  our 
Celts  could  have  wiflied  it. 

A  PEOPLE  whofe  laws  had  fo  friendly  an  afpedl  upon  ftrangers  and 
enemies,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  no  lefs  precaution  to  main- 
tain good  order  among  themfelves  f.  But  inftead  of  tracing  out 
any  of  thefe,  which,  like  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  would  be 
found  extremely  fimple  and  few,  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the 
three  grand  articles  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  the  reverencing 
the  Deity,  abftaining  from  all  evil,  and  behaving  valiantly,  were 
probably  the  fum  of  the  Druidical  law,  as  well  as  dodrine.  Un- 
der one  or  other  of  thefe  was  comprehended  every  thing  that  rela- 
ted to  religion,  polity,  or  war  ;  and  it  was  no  burden  to  any  per- 
fon's  memory  to  keep  them  all  in  remembrance. 

As 

*  Of  thefe  rules,    frequent   inftances  the  laws,  but  alfo  the   religion,  of  the 

occur  in  Oflian's  poems.    See  Battle  of  Druids,  paid  the  moft  particular  regard 

Lora,  and  the  Poem  of  Manos,  in  the  fol-  to  it.     Thus  they  taught,  that  if  any  ne- 

lowing  Colle£lion.     But  a  more  incon-  gle£ledtopaytheirdebts,andfulfilall  their 

teftible  evidence  of  thefe  maxims  being  engagements  and  promifes,  in  this  world, 

attended  to,  is,  that  they  have  pafled  into  they  would  be  craved  and  purfued  on  that 

two  proverbs  ftill  well  known  in  the  G.i-  fcore,  in  the  next,  where  it  might  not  be 

lie.    The  firft,  importing  That  the  (hong  fo  eafy  for  them  to  clear  it ;  and,  accord- 

(hould  always  be  merciful,  is  Cba  il'thug  ingly,  the  accounts  or  writs,  when  there 

Fionn  riabh  blar  gun  chumha.     And  the  fe-  were  any,  were  burnt  or  buried  with  the 

coiid,  implying  That  even  enemies  fliould  creditor.     Pomp.  Mela,  de  Sit.  Orb.  1.  5. 

have  jufticc,  is  Cothrom,  or  Combrag  na  This  doiftrine  or  cuftom  had   no  un- 

Fcinc.     This   is  generally  tranflated,  in  friendly  afpe£l  to  fociety.     It  enlivened 

OlTian,  the  equal  combat,  or  the  combat  of  their  faith  in  a  future  (late;  and  encou- 

hcrocs.  raged  the  rich  to  lend  to  the  poor,  in 

•)•  As  Juflice  is  the  firfl  cardinal  vir-  hopes  of  being  paid  where  they,  in  their 

tuc,  and  the  bafis  of  all  fociety,  not  only  turn,  might  be  in  need. 
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As  it  was  the  province  of  the  Druids  to  enad,  explain,  and  en- 
force, fo  it  was  alfo  their  bufinefs  to  take  cognizance  of  the  breach 
or  neglecfl  of  thefe  laws,  and  to  jvidge  both  of  the  crime  and  of  its 
punifhment.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  their  power  appears 
exorbitant ;  though  they  may  have  probably  exerted  it  with  the 
llridleftjuftice  and  lenity  f. 

When  at  any  time  a  feverity  in  punifhing  became  neceflary,  the 
Druids,  with  wonderful  addrefs,  turned  over  the  blame,  either  up- 
on the  magiftrate,  who  had  little  more  in  his  power  than  the  odious 
talk  of  delating  the  delinquent  and  being  his  accufer ;  or  upon  hea- 
ven itfelf,  which  was  pretended,  and,  from  the  artifice  ufed,  be- 
lieved to  direct  their  judgment,  and  give  a  fandlion  to  their  deci- 
fion.  Hence,  their  fentence,  from  the  fimple  name  breith,  or  *'  judg- 
ment," came  to  be  called  brcitlj-neimbc, ''  the  judgment  of  heaven  *  j" 
which,  with  little  or  no  variation,  is  flill  the  term  in  the  Galic 
language  to  exprefs  the  decifion  of  any  court,  and  even  the  la{t 
judgment  J. 

One  of  the  holy  frauds^  and  perhaps  the  chief,  made  ufe  of  on 
thefe  occafions,  was  ih^  gabha-bheil^  "  the  jeopardy  or  trial  of  Beil," 
praclifed  in  dubious  or  dangerous  cafes.  Of  this  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  fame  account. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Druids  held  annual  affizes 

in  the  mod  centrical  parts  of  every  country,  to  decide  all  difficult 

controverfies,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  hear  every- 

appeal  from  inferior  courts,  and  receive  any  charge  that  might  be 

brought  from  the  cenfors  or  magiftrates.     On  thefe  occafions,  as 

the  name  and  die  remains  of  the  cuftom  ftill  fliew,  it  was  cufto- 

niary 

t  Druidse  juftiffimi,  &c.     Srr.-<J3. 1.  4.  *  Toland's  Mifcel. 

X  Bniihenca:. 
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inary  to  kindle  a  large  fire,  called  SamFhi,  or  the  Jirc  of  peace  ^  on  the 
confccrated  hill  or  cam  at  which  they  met.  When  an  eafv  and  fa- 
tisfadtory  decifion  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained,  the  trial  of  the 
panel's  innocence  was  relied  on  his  walking  thrice,  barefooted, 
through  fome  large  tradl  of  the  live  aftaes  and  coals  of  this  holy 
fire  *.  If  he  efcaped  unhnrt,  heaven  attefted  his  innocence  ;  if  he 
did  not,  it  was  the  breith-neimhe,  or  judgment  of  heaven^  that  he  was 
giiilty,  and  fliould  be  condemned.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the 
Druids  took  all  pofTible  pains  to  inveftigate  the  truth,  and,  as  they 
faw  caufe,  determined  beforehand  what  fhould  be  the  heavenly  de- 
cfion^  and  the  fate  of  the  panel.  They  themfelves  are  faid  to  have 
been  acqiiainted  with  a  kind  of  oil,  which  allowed  them  to  be 
pretty  familiar  with  fire  f,  that  all  might  be  fatisfied  of  their  in- 
nocency.  In  the  ceremony,  which  they  always  ufed,  of  bathing 
the  feet  of  ey^ry  perfon  who  was  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  this  an- 
tidote was  adminiftei-ed,  or  not,  according  as  it  was  tliought  he  de- 
ferved.  The  fpedlators,  who  never  fuppofed  the  bath  to  be  any 
other  than  water,  could  not  help  being  aftoniflied  when  at  any  time 
they  faw  the  miraculous  deliverance;  and  if  they  fliiould  fee  it  but 
in  a  few  inftances,  would  always  be  convinced  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  judgment,  whatever  was  the  iffue.  We  may  fuppofe,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  prefervc  the  credit  of  this  miracle,  it  would 
be  ufed  but  feldom,  and  more  from  neceflity  than  from  oftenta- 
tion. 

Tins  g abha-bheil^  or  "jeopardy  of  Be'il,"  isftill  theGalic  word  to 
denote  any  danger  of  the  moll  dreadful  kind.  If  any  perfon  has 
had  a  remarkable  deliverance  either  from  fire  or  water,  he  is  faid 

to 

•  Vid.  Sil.  Ital.  infra  citat.  f  ViJ.  Scrv.  e.\  Varr.  in  iCneid.  xi.  785. 

&  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  :. 
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to  have  come  thro',  or  out  of,  gabha-bhcil.  From  this  cuflom  came, 
probably,  the  ordeals  by  fire  and  water,  which  we  read  of  hi  lat- 
ter times.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  St  Paul,  the  apoflle  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  might  have  feen  this  eviftom  praclifed  in  fome  of 
thofe  countries  he  travelled  through,  may  allude  to  it  when  he 
fpeaks  of  fome  that  fhall  be  faved,  ytt  Jo  as  by  fire  *.  The  meaning 
at  lead  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what  is  affixed  in  Galic  togabha- 
bhcil^  which  is  The  running  fuch  a  dreadful  hazard,  tliat  one's 
fafety  or   efcape  from  it  is  an  aftonifliing  miracle^ 

As  the  Celts  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  the  Druids 
its  firft  priefls,  under  the  name  of  Curetcs^  they  left  there  fome  tra- 
ces behind  them  of  this  cuflom,  to  which  we  find  fome  allufions 
in  the  Latin  poets.  On  moxint  Sora^e,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines  f,  5///,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  Roman  flyle,  Apollo,  had  an  acerviis 
or  car'ti,  on  which  this  ceremony  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be 
performed ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hirpins,  who  underflood  and 
pradlifed  the  myflery,  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  of  our  Druids, 
by  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  %.  The  following  paflages  of  Vir- 
gil §,  put  with  great  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  Anuis,  who  was  of 
this  family,  and  another  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  Silius  Italicus  If, 

are 

*   I  Cor.  iii.  I  J.  ^Tum  Sc3Ta£le  fatumjprxftantcm  corpoiie 

f  The  Sabines  were  the  defcendants  et  armis 

of  the  Umbrians,  who  were  the  moil  an-  TEquanumnofcens;  patriocuiritusinarvo, 

cient  people  of  Italy,  and  of  the  race  of  Dum  pius  Arcitenens  incenfis  gaudet  A'. 
the  Gauls  or  Celts. — Comp.  Dion.  Hali-  cervis, 

cam.   Ant.    Rom.    1.    i Plin.   iii.    14.  Exta /^r  innocuos  /.j^i' portare  per  ignes: 

Flor.  i.  17.     Solin.     Polyhift.  c.  8.  Sec.  Sic  in  ApoIIinea  Temper  veftigia,  pruna 

X  Plin.  vii.  2.  Inviolata  teras  ;  viiSorq^ue  vaporis,  ad  ara« 

§  -(En.  xi.  ubi  fupra.  Dona  ferenato  feras  folennia  Phcxbo. 

Sil.  Ital.  V.  17c;.. 
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are  plain  defcriptions  g£  t\\c gabha-bhe'd or  Druldical  cuftom  we  arc 
fpeaking  of,  which  is  the  befl  commentary  to  explain  them. 

•'  O  patron  of  Scrapie's  high  abodes, 

"  Phccbus,  thou  ruling  pow'r  among  the  gods! 

"  Whom  firfl:  we  ferve;  whole  woods  of  un£luous  pine 

"  Burn  on  thy  heap,  and  to  thy  glory  fliine ; 

"  By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  foles 

**  Through  flames  unfing'd  we  pafs,  and  tread  the  kindled  coals. 

"  Give  me,  propitious  Pow'r,  to  wafh  away 

"  The  flains  of  this  diftionourable  day.  Drtdek. 

The  trial  being  over,  and  the  truth,  as  was  fuppofed,  fvifficiently 
cxpifcated,  fuch  criminals  as  were  thought  too  infamous  to  live  were 
immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  execution  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  what  gave  occafion  to  fuch  as  were  neither  well  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  Druids,  nor  well  affected  to  their  order,  to  affert 
that  they  offered  human  facrifices.  What  gave  this  affertion  a  colour 
of  probability  was,  that  thefe  wretches  were  put  to  death  by  tlic 
perfons  who  always  prefided  at  facrifices  j  on  the  cam  or  altar  con- 
fecrated  to  their  deity ;  and  on  the  occaiion  of  celebrating  one  of 
his  moft  folemn  feftivals.  Although  a  ftranger  had  been  difpofed 
to  relate  the  truth  with  the  greateft  impartiality,  every  circumftancc 
here  had  a  tendency  to  deceive  him,  and  to  make  him  fuppofe 
thefe  devoted  criminals  were  a(5lually  human  facrifices.  In  one 
fenfe,  indeed,  they  were  fo  ;  facrifices  to  the  peace  and  order  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  maintaining  of  which  was,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  the  very  end  and  defign  of  that  feflival.  The  Druids  alfo,  like 
good  magiflratcs,  zealous  for  fupprefling  vice  and  punllhing  the 
guilty,  might  with  great  propriety  fay,  that  the  putting  of  a  cri- 
minal 
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minal  to  death  was  a  moft  acceptable  facrifice  to  the  Deity, 
and  a  means  of  averting  his  difpleafure  *.  From  all  this  what 
could  a  ftranger  infer,  but  that  the  perfon  was  literally  facri- 
ficed?  That  a  prieft  fliould  be  the  executioner  of  juftice,  the  pu- 
nifliing  of  a  criminal  a  religious  fervice,  and  attended  with  the 
fame  ceremony  as  the  offering  up  of  a  vi6lim,  would  be  things  too 
new  to  him  to  have  any  other  idea.  This  account  of  the  matter 
further  correfponds  with  what  Cxfar  tells  us,  when  he  fays  that 
the  Druids  held  criminals  to  be  the  moft  acceptable  victims  f  ;  and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  when  thefe  were  wanting,  the  inno- 
cent feldom  or  never  fupplied  their  room. 

Some  further  hints  of  this  apology  for  the  Druids  may  be  ga- 
thered even  from  their  accufers.  Csefar  fays  thefe  vidlims  were 
burnt  amidfl  branches  of  trees  woven,  or  heaped  together ;  which 
was  the  very  death  given  to  the  criminals  we  fpeak  of,  who  were 
thus  confumed  in  the  holy  pacific  jive ^  ovfamljhi^  above  mentioned. 
Here  we  find  no  mention  of  the  knife,  the  altar,  or  the  blood  of 
the  viclim;  on  the  fliedding  of  which  the  chief  flrefs  was  laid  in 
moft  animal  facrifices.  Inflead  of  that,  they  were  caft  alive  into  the 
fire  §.  And  Tacitus  obferves  of  the  Germans  \^  who  had  the  fame 
cufloms  and  the  fame  religion,  that  over  fuch  infamous  criminals 
as  we  fpeak  of  a  heap  of  every  kind  of  rubbifli  was  raifed  in  token 
of  the  people's  abhorrence.     Now  this  was  the  conflant  ufage  of 

G  the 

*  Hence  the  office  of  executioner  is  better,  plainly  means  this  order  when  he 

faid  to  be  dill  in  high  repute  among  the  fpeaks  of  their  priefts.      Probably  they 

Germans.     Anc.  Un.  HiiL  Of  the  Genu,  were  then  in  a  great  meafure  fuppreiTed, 

f  Csf.  1.  6.  c.  16.  or  forced  to  take  fhelter  under  fome  other 

5  lb.  &  Strab.  1.  4.  name.     Still,  however,  the  bards  in  that 

%■  c.  12 — Casfar  fays  the  Germans  had  country  feem  to  have  retained  their  name 

no  Druids;  but  Tacitus,  who  knew  them  and  office.     Vid.  c.  3.  init. 
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the  Druids  after  they  had  burnt  the  crhiiiiials  in  the  manner  we 
have  defcribed;  and  feems  to  prove  plainly,  that Caefar  and  Tacitus 
fpeak  of  the  fame  thing ;  the  victims  of  the  one  being  the  malefac- 
tors of  the  other.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  latter  reftridls 
the  offering  of  hvniian  facrifices  to  certain  days  only,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  have  been  the  affizes  we  have  fpoken  of;  and  alfo  that 
the  carn^  or,  as  he  would  imagine  it,  the  Mercurial  heap,  on  which 
they  were  held,  led  him  to  think  they  had  been  offered  to  Mer- 
cury. 

But  we  do  not  build  fo  much  upon  thefe  hints, as  upon  the  much 
clearer  evidence  of  feveral  expreffions  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  Galic  or 
Celtic  language,  which  ftiew  that  this  was  not  a  facrifice,  but  only 
an  execution  of  criminals;  and  that  the  heaps  or  mounts,  io  frequent 
in  many  places,  were  raifed  in  this  manner  over  them.  To  this 
day,  the  Galic  term  for  an  outlanji',  or  one  whofe  life  is  forfeited  to 
public  juftice  on  account  oi  nxvy  cx'mxty'is  fear  air  charti, "  a  man  upon 
a  earn ;"  and  in  fpeaking  of  fuch  a  perfon,  the  e  air  charn^  "  he  is 
upon  a  cam."  Thefe  expreffions  have  a  manifeft  allufion  to  theDrui- 
dicial  cuflom  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  to  the  mode  of  judg- 
ing and  punifliing  criminals  upon  thefe  cairns  in  the  manner  a- 
bove  defcribed.  After  the  execution  of  this  fentence,  the  heap  was 
increafed  by  a  new  ftratum  of  ftones  and  rubbilh,  to  which  every 
one  prefent  contributed  his  fliare,  both  to  fhew  his  approbation  of 
thejudgment  and  his  detellation  of  the  crime*.  This  procedure  is 
confirmed  by  the  bones  and  allies  fovmd  (fometimes  with,  andfome- 
tlmes  without,  ftone-coffins)  at  different  depths  in  the  fame  carn^ 

and 

•  See  2  Sain,  xviii.  17.   Jofii.  vii.  26,  &c. — Lapidation  was  anciently  a  common 
mode  of  punifhment. 
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and  alfo  in  different  qiiarters  of  it.  We  have  likewife  feveral  ex- 
preffions  of  the  imprecatory  kind  which  tend  to  elucidate  this  cu- 
ftom.  ''So'illeam  nach  raibh  do  luatb  fiii  chanii  and  B'fhear  ham  e  bhi 
fu'i  charn  chlach^  are  forms  of  maledi6lion  tliat  wifli  one  nnder  a  heap 
ofjiones,  and  one's  aJJjes  under  a  cairn ;  expreilions  that  obvioufly 
allude  to  the  Druidical  procedure  with  regard  to  criminals.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  IVelJl}  alfo  call  thefe  heaps  Carn-vradiiyr^  and 
Carn-lhadvou^  "  thief  and  traitor's  cams  ;"  and  that  they  have 
likewife  an  imprecation,  Kern  ar  dy  ben,  to  the  fame  purpofe  with 
thefe  juft  now  mentioned.  Here  every  thing  alludes  to  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals ;  nothing  to  the  offering  up  of  human  facrifices. 

We  mufl  not,  however,  conceal,  that  there  is  in  the  Galic 
another  proverb,  very  oppofite  in  its  meaning  to  thefe  juft  now 
mentioned.  It  is  Cuiri''  mi  clach  ad^  charn,  or  "  I  will  putaftonein 
thy  earn ;"  intimating  that  this  was  an  adl  of  friendfhip  *.  But 
thefe  oppofite  proverbs  in  the  fame  language  tend  only  to  fhew,  that 
the  fame  ceremony  had,  at  different  times,  a  different  meaning. 
In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  "  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe," 
a  cam  was  raifed  over  the  refpe6ted  dead  f ,  to  keep  his  memory 
alive,  and  to  preferve  his  aflies  from  infult.  The  heath  or  grafs 
with  which  fome  of  thefe  heaps  have  been  found  overgrown,  fo 
that  they  have  been  difcovered  only  by  accident,  fliew  them  to  be 

G2  of 

*  Whether  any  earn  was  deGgned  as  fame  manner  by  the  contribution  of  paf- 

a  mark  of  infamy  or  refpeft,  it  was  cuf-  fengers.     Dydimus  ad  OdyfT.  '•. 

ternary  with  every  paflenger  to  contribute  t  ^"  '^""y  ancient  times  this  monumen- 

fomething  to  its  augmentation.     Hence  fa//sai  was  in  like  manner  ufed  as  a  mark 

the  fize  of  fuch  earns  as  happened  to  be  of  refpeft  in  the  Eaftern  countries;   for 

near  any  place  of  much  refort  came  foon  Andromache  tells  of  her  father,  that 

to    be    very    enormous. — The    Mercurial       "  They  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile, 

v.«__  •     r>  1  •       1         "  Then  rais'd  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  laid." 

neaps  in  Oreece  were  augmented  in  the  H. «, 
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of  tills  earllefl  period,  and  far  prior  in  time  to  others  that  have  not 
this  "  mofs  of  years"  for  their  covering.  The  flones  of  fome  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  carried  from  an  immenfe  diftance ;  a  tribute 
which  nothing  could  exatfl,  but  that  high  refpecl  and  love  which 
was  due  to  the  good  and  brave  head  of  his  people.  Arrow-heads 
of  flint  which  have  been  found  in  fome  of  thefe,  and  which  have 
been  ufed  when  metal  was  fcarce  or  not  invented  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, prove  them  to  be  of  the  mofl  remote  antiqult}'.  The  horn 
of  a  deer,  or  fome  piece  of  armour,  the  fymbol  of  the  amufement 
or  occupation  of  the  deceafed  ;  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  fome  fuch 
trinket,  placed  there,  perhaps  to  deck  them  in  the  other  world ; 
are  generally  found  in  the  oldefl  kind  of  canis^  which  owed  their 
origin  to  love  and  efteem. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  when  foclety  was  fomewh at  farther 
advanced,  this  cuftom  of  burning  the  body  of  the  dead  and  rai- 
ling fuch  a  monument  over  it  was  laid  afide,  as  the  circumflances 
which  gave  rife  to  it  ceafed  to  operate  f .  A  fimpler  mode  of  bu- 
rying, lefs  fhocking  to  humanity,  was  adopted  ;  and  the  memory 
of  perfons  and  events  was  intrufled  to  tradition  and  to  the  fong  of 
the  bard,  as  to  a  more  diftincfl  and  permanent  monument.  The 
pain  of  burning  foon  fuggefted  a  fevere  mode  of  punlfliing  crimi- 
nals, and  the  earn  was  ufed  as  a  beacon  to  caution  others  againft 

the 

f  It  was  probably  the  dread  of  having  that  of  Marius  fliould  be  retaliated  on  his 

their  remains  abufed  by  barbarous  ene-  own.     Cic.  dc  leg.  1.  2. 
mies  that  induced  men   at   lirfl  in  any         The  Ifraclites,  in  like  manner,  departed 

country  to  burn  the  dead.     Thus,  among  from  their  common  mode  of  interring, 

the  Romans,  Sylla  was  the  firft  of  his  fa-  to  burn  Saul  and  his   fons,  to  prevent 

mily  who  ordered  his  body  to  be   burnt,  their  bodies  being  abufed  by  the  Phili- 

Icil  the  barbarities  he  had  committed  on  ftines.  Gen.xxiii.4.  with  i  Sam.  xxxi.  12. 
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the  like  danger.  In  the  cams  of  this  a:ra,  the  fymbols  above-men- 
tioned are  wanting  ;  and  notliing  but  bones,  allies,  and  charcoal,  is 
found  in  them  ;  which  feems  to  afford  an  internal  proof  for  what 
purpofe  they  were  intended. 

In  a  ftill  later  period,  the  Danes,  during  their  invaiion,  as  they 
were  in  a  hoflile  country,  and  much  in  the  fame  fituation  with 
fome  of  thofe  tribes  who  firft  planted  it,  applied  cams  to  their  ori- 
ginal ufe  of  preferring  the  memory  of  their  chieftains,  and  fecu.- 
ring  their  body  or  allies  from  infult  *.  It  is  probable  the  cuftoni  of 
railing  heaps  over  criminals  had  by  this  time  been  long  in  difufe, 
and  that  tlie  proverb  of  cuirdh  ml  clach  ad  charriy  or  "  I  will  put  a 
ftone  in  thy  heap,"  was  a  phrafe  tifed  by  fome  of  the  dejeifled  natives, 
when  they  would  fupplicate  any  favour  from  tliefe  mercilefs  intru- 
ders. The  expreffion  foothed  their  pride,  and  fell  in  with  the 
natural  pafTion  all  men  have  for  fame,  which  in  this  cafe  was  to 
be  had  in  no  other  fhape,  as  no  Britiili  bard  would  proflitute  his 
mufe  to  praife  an  unjuft  invader. 

But  to  return  to  what  gave  rile  to  this  account  of  cams.  The 
obfervations  which  have  been  made  on  thofe  of  the  intermediate 
kind,  and  the  proverbs  which  have  been  mentioned  with  regard  to 
them  and  to  the  puniftiment  of  criminals,  feem  plainly  to  fhew 
how  the  Druids  came  to  be  charged  with  facrificing  their  fpecies. 
Perfons  who  could  know  but  little  of  them,  and  who  feem  refolved 

to 

*  Towards  the  beginning  of  this  pe-  fometimes  penetrated  into  the  fandluary 

riod,  which  we  may  ztW  X^a^'interregmtm  of  the  grave  itfelf.     The  expreffion   of 

between  Druidifm  and  Chriftianity,  thefe  Dhurichdi    tu    mo  lita'    le   uifge,  "  You 

countries  feem  to  have  been  in  their  great-  could  wifli  to  fee  my  aflies  (Ire  wed  on  a 

eft   barbarifm.     The  antipathy  between  ftream,"    intimates   that  the  horrid  deed 

the  natives  and  their  invaders  feems   to  has  been  fometimes  done, 
have  bijen  fo  inveterate,  that  their  revenge  \  This 
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to  mifreprcfenc  and  traduce  tliem,  had,  in  the  circumftances  above 
mentioned,  a  veiy  plaufiblc  foundation  for  this  charge.  And  even  • 
fuppofmg  them  impartial,  every  circumflance  had  fuch  a  tendency 
to  miflead  them,  that  the  path  of  truth  could  not  eafily  be  found. 
Add  to  this  v^'hat  has  been  faid  before  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Druids,  who  were  famed  for  their  wifdom  and  huma- 
nity, and  the  obfervations  made  on  the  general  ftrain  of  their 
facrifices,  which  appeared  to  have  been  more  of  the  vegetable  than 
of  the  animal  kind ;  and  it  will  amount  to  a  high  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  on  this  head  they  were  not  guilty.  Even  as  a  punifli- 
ment  on  criminals,  they  would  feldom  put  in  pradlice  the  fevere 
mode  we  have  been  fpeaking  of;  as  they  had  fo  many  other  en- 
gines to  work  with,  that  this  one,  fo  unwieldy  and  dangerous, 
could  rarely  be  needed. 

The  Druids  negleded  no  means  of  increafmg  their  own  autho- 
rity and  keeping  fociety  in  obedience  and  awe.  Not  fatisfied,  there- 
fore, with  exercifing  the  judicial  power,  and  diftributing  all  rewards 
and  punifliments  in  this  world,  they  pretended,  and  were  firmly 
believed,  to  have  an  equal  power  of  influencing  mens  happinefs  or 
mifcry  in  the  next.  This  appears  from  fome  of  their  funeral 
cuftoms,  the  traces  of  which  are  flill  remaining.  Whenever  any 
perfon  died,  a  portion  of  earth  and  fait  was  immediately  laid  on 
the  corpfe  f  ;  the  one  the  emblem  of  the  corruptibility  of  the 
body,  the  other  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  foul.  A  facred  court 
feem  to  have  fat  upon  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  determine  his  cha- 
rader,  from  their  own  obfervation,  and  the  teftimony  of  his 
neighbours  who  had  accefs,  on  all  occafions,  to  be  acquainted  witli 

him  *. 
t  This  ceremony  is  Rill  pra£\ifed  by  many  who  can  give  no  reafon  for  it. 
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him  *.  On  the  ifTue  of  this  inquiry  it  depended  what  funeral 
honours  fliould  be  paid  to  the  dead.  If  his  charadler  was  fuch  as 
greatly  diflinguiflied  him ;  or  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  any 
ufeful  invention,  or  eminent  in  the  pradtice  of  any  art ;  it  was  re- 
corded in  the  fong,  and  fome  fymbol  of  it  placed  in  the  tomb  with 
his  body  ;  efpeclally  while  the  cuftom  of  railing  car/!s  continued 
in  force.  Hence  (perhaps,  as  much  as  to  ferve  them  in  the  other 
world)  arms,  amber,  glafs,  cryftal,  needles,  and  fuch  things,  have 
been  found  with  the  aflies  and  virns  in  thefe  monuments. 

With  regard  to  the  immortal  part,  the  foul,  this  alfo  muft  re- 
ceive its  fentence  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Druids.  If  the  perfon 
had  adled  his  part  well  in  life,  and  acquitted  himfelf  honourably 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  three  grand  articles  of  their  law,  his  fpiric 
was  pronounced  happy,  and  the  bard  fung  its  requiem  to  the  harp) 
which  was  fuppofed  to  give  it  a  paflport  to  FWinnis,  or  Paradife. 
Hence,  in  the  poems  of  OfTian,  though  the  court  had  then  ceafed 
to  fit,  we  find  heroes  fo  eager  to  obtain  the  funeral  fong.  How- 
ever well  they  had  deferved  of  their  country,  their  ghofls,  till  this 
was  pronounced,  were  fuppofed  to  be  excluded  from  the  place  of 
blifs,  and  to  wander,  pale  and  fad,  on  the  mifl  of  fome  marfh  or 
fen.  Not  fmall,  tlierefore,  was  the  caufe  of  that  mournful  com- 
plaint which  we  find  their  apparitions  fometimes  making  to  the 
bard  when  they  "  had  not  yet  received  their  fame." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iflue  of  the  inquiry  was  unfavourable 

to 

*    The  like   cuftom  prevailed  among  cliara£ter,  and  always  favourable.     One 

tlie   ancient   Egyptians. — Still    the  firft  expreffion  in  particular  is  feldom   omit- 

thing  which    a    Highlander    commonly  ted,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dead  ;  J  chad  do 

fays,   on   the    death   of    any    perfon,    is  dh'arasda!  r.  ^.  "  May  he  have  his  fliare 

fomething  by   way  of    ftridure   on  his  of  paradife  !" 
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to  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  found  to  have  lived  hi  the  neglecfl  or 
breach  of  any  of  the  three  grand  laws  of  the  Druids,  his  fentence 
■was  the  reverfe,  and  his  lot  was  afTigned  him  in  the  horrors  of  the 
dark  and  cold  luri//. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  relations  of  the  dead  would  be 
greatly  afFe<Eled  with  joy  or  forrow,  according  to  the  refpedive  de- 
terminations of  this  inqviiry  of  the  Druids.  When  the  fentence 
was  favourable,  the  greatefl  rejoicings  inftantly  took  place.  When 
otherwife,  the  forrow  was  equally  great ;  and,  in  either  cafe,  they 
who  wovild  bear  the  chief  part,  and  would  be  moft  afFedled,  would 
be  the  nearefl  friends. 

In  fome  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Ireland,  this  cuftom  has  been  very  lately  pradlifed,  and  is  hardly 
yet  cxtin(5l.  In  the  Highlands,  the  neareft  relation  is  the  firft  to 
lead,  on  thcfe  occafions,  the  dance  and  the  fong.  Thefe,  however, 
have  always  been  of  a  graver  and  more  folcmn  kind  than  what 
have  been  ufed  on  their  ordinary  merry-meetings.  Froin  the  air 
and  ftyle  of  fome  of  thefe  compofitions,  which  are  not  unfrequent 
in  the  poems  of  Oflian,  we  may  form  fome  opinion  of  what  they 
have  been  from  their  earlieft  a:ra.  They  feem  to  have  been  all  ad- 
mirably fuited  to  thofe  mournful ly-pleafimt  emotions  which  that 
poet  emphatically  calls  *'  the  joy  of  grief." 

In  the  remains  of  this  cuftom  there  is  one  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  which  defcrvcs  our  notice.  Among  the  Caledonians,  the 
ceremony  was  perpetually  of  the  joyful  kind,  in  all  the  parts  of  their 
country  in  which  it  has  been  known  to  be  pradlfed.  Nothing  can 
be  a  ftrongcr  argument,  that  the  morals  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  thefe, countries  were,  in  general,  of  the  moil  exalted  kind.     In- 
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fiances  of  vitious  perfons  appear  to  have  been  fo  rare,  that  when 
the  judges  ceafed  to  fit,  the  cnflom,  from  the  general  prevalency  of 
the  joyful  part,  and  the  paucity  of  inftances  to  the  contrary,  aflli- 
med  its  colour  entirely  from  the  brighter  fide ;  and,  though  much 
againft  the  natural  current  of  the  pafTions,  made  its  way  down  to 
our  times  in  the  rejoicing  channel. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  mtiflc  had 
always  a  mournful  elegiac  caft,  were  naturally  led  to  take  the  dole- 
ful fide  of  the  cuftom.  Hence,  in  their  funeral  fongs,  the  Ccronach^ 
Ululaith,  or  lamentation,  came  to  be  the  mod  common.  The  two 
different  ceremonies,  however,  which  the  two  nations  have  thus 
fplit  between  them,  are  but  the  two  branches  of  the  one  old  Drui- 
dical  cullom  of  judging  the  flite  of  the  dead  from  their  condudl 
while  alive. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a  happy  effect  this  pradlice  muft  have 
had  upon  fociety.  By  keeping  futurity  conftantly  in  view,  with 
all  its  joys  and  terrors,  an  attention  to  condudi:,  and  a  defire  to  ex- 
cel, would  always  be  kept  alive  in  every  breaft.  The  thought  of 
having  his  fame  and  final  ftate  decided,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the 
tcftimony  which  his  neighbours  gave  of  a  man's  character,  would 
be  a  conflant  check  upon  every  inclination  to  harm,  and  a  perpetual 
fburce  of  good  and  great  a6lions.  Thefe  were  the  only  avenue  to 
the  fame  of  the  fong,  and  to  the  felicity  of  Paradife. 

As  to  the  conveyance  of  fovils  to  their  rsfpedlive  abodes  af- 
ter their  fentence  was  pafled,  this  was  believed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  fome  appearances  in  nature,  which  the  Druids  made 
probably  a  fhift,  at  times,  to  counterfeit.  In  general,  however,  it 
is  moft  likely  they  waited  till  thefe  appearances  were  produced  by 

H  na- 
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namral  caufes.  Thunder,  lightning,  dark  clouds,  and  the  noxious 
vapours  of  fome  fenny  lake,  ic  which  they  mull  have  waited  for 
fqually  winds  to  drive  them,  formed  the  vehicle  of  condemned 
Ipirits.  The  more  lovely  and  beneficent  meteors,  the  rays  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  the  rainbow,  and  the  like,  were  the  medium  of  con- 
veyance allotted  for  thofe  who  deferved  better  *. 

A  MORE  diftinguifhing  refpedl  was  pretended  by  the  Druids  to 
be  fhewn  on  this  occafion  to  themfelves,  who  always  pafled  for  pe- 
culiar favourites  of  heaven.  A  bright  ftar  was  fent  down  on  pur- 
pofe  to  conducl  their  fouls  to  paradife.  To  this  day,  the  (hooting 
of  a  ftar  gliding  lambent  along  the  blue  vault,  is  called  in  Galic 
drcug;  and  the  vulgar  no  fooner  fee  it,  than  they  immediately  ex- 
pe(fl  to  hear  of  the  death  of  fome  great  and  good  perfon.  This  no- 
tion muft  have  originated  from  the  fource  jufl  now  mentioned; 
the  word  dreughtm^  only  an  abbreviation  of  ^;7/;'i?<y§-,  which  fignifies 
"  the  death  of  a  Druid." — The  tradition  of  the  fiery  car,  on  which 
the  good  Enoch  mounted  up  to  heaven,  which,  with  many  other  of 
their  religious  notions,  the  Druids  might  have  carried  with  them  in 
their  migrations  from  the  eaft,  was  perhaps  the  firfl:  thing  that  fug- 
gefted  thefe  fancies.  Once  fet  on  foot,  they  were  eafily  kept  up  by 
the  vulgar,  ever  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  always  prone  to  fuper- 
ftition. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  to  have  been 
a  tenet  of  the  Druids,  and  delivered  by  them  to  Pythagoras,  who 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  mythology  of  tlie  Grecians  f .  But  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  and  indeed  has  been  gene- 
rally 

*  Viil.  Offian  paflim.     Plut.  .ip.  Eufeb.  ubi  fup.     Riidbcc.     Olai.  Atlant.  &c. 
-|-  Clem.  Alex.         Strom,  1.  6.         Eufcb.  pctp.  x.  2. 
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rally  exploded.  It  is  quite  inconfillent  with  the  cuflom  which  wc 
have  been  jvifl  now  defcribing,  and  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
Diuidical  religion ;  which  could  never  have  that  inlluence  it  had 
""upon  the  heart,  if  men  had  any  fufpicions  of  pafung  into  vege- 
tables or  animals  when  they  died.  Pythagoras  found  tliis  flrange 
notion  in  India ;  and  his  fervant  Zamolxis  might  perhaps  import 
it  to  Thracia  *,  his  native  country,  and  fome  other  places :  but, 
among  the  Druids,  the  belief  of  it  never  prevailed. 

As  it  was,  however,  one  of  their  tenets,  that  the  world  under- 
went a  renovation  at  certain  periods  by  fire  and  water  alternately  f , 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  indulge  the  wretched,  on 
thefe  occalions,  a  chance  of  entering  into  new  bodies,  in  which 
they  might  poffibly  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  amends  for 
their  former  mifcondu(fl.  In  the  Galic  language,  there  is  nothing 
that  alludes  to  tranfmlgratlon,  unlefs  it  be  meant  of  thefe  periods 
of  general  tranfmutation,  when  almofl  every  thing  was  fuppofed  to 
imdergo  a  new  form.  There  is  nothing  more  common  ftill,  than 
to  hear  it  aiTerted  of  the  mofl  unUkely  things,  that  they  fliall  not 
happen  till  the  braib.,  or  the  dH'mn ;  that  is,  till  "  the  conflagration  or 
the  deluge ;"  which  may  poiTibly  imply,  that  even  fuch  improbable 
things  might  then  take  place. 

The  word  brath,  which  originally  (ignified  "  the  conflagration," 
came  by  degrees,  after  the  introdutflion  of  Chriftianity,  to  denote 
the  general  judgment  which  is  to  accompany  that  event.  The 
idea  which  is  now  annexed  to  the  common  exprefHon  oi  gu  brath^ 
ox  gu  la  bhrath,  is  "  never,"  or  "till  tlie  day  of  jvidgment."  But 
the  compounds  of  the  word  plainly  fhew,  that  its  original  meaning 

H  2  was 
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was  *'  a  conflagration,"  or  "  burning."  Thus,  one  in  the  heat  or 
flame  of  a  paflion,  is  faid  to  be  air  a  bhreas  (or  bhrd theas )  ^  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  the  lafl;  conflagration,  and  fignifying  literally  a 
heat  fimilar  to  that  terrible  phenomenon. 

The  other  expreflion  of  ^«  dilinn^  ox gu  tig  an  dillnn^  that  is,  "  till 
the  deluge,"  is  alfo  common  in  the  Galic,  and  manifeft;ly  derived 
from  this  tenet  of  the  Druids.  It  is  curious  enough  to  hear  fuch  a 
period  conflantly  referred  to  by  a  people  who  no  longer  believe  it 
fhall  ever  come.  It  is  generally  applied  to  cafes  more  improbable 
and  more  diflant  than  the  occafions  on  which  the  other  word  is 
ufed  ;  which  fliews,  that  the  Druids  looked  for  the  fir  ft  revolution  to 
happen  by  fire.  As  they  could  not  but  have  a  tradition  of  the  de- 
luge of  Noah,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  might  alfo  hear  fomething  of 
Enoch's  prophecy ;  and  that  from  both  thefe  circumftances,  they 
were  led  to  think,  there  might  be  a  periodical  fuccefllon  of  fuch 
revolutions. 


CHAP.      IV. 
Of  tbe  Philosophy  of  the  Druids. 

WE  proceed  next  to  confider  the  Druids  under  the  charader 
of  natural  philofophcrs.     This  was  the  capacity  in  which 
they  moft  ihone.     Their  knowledge  of  nature  feems  indeed  to  have 
been  inferior  to  that  of  no  philofophcrs  of  any  age  or  country 
whatever.     It  were  indeed  furprifing  if  it  flaould,  confidcring  the 
,  •  many 
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many  and  peculiar  advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  As  they  were, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  (landing  order  of  philofophers,  they  had 
always  the  experiments  of  a  long  feries  of  ages  to  begin  with. 
Thefe  were  fo  carefully  preferved  by  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion 
of  Druids,  that  none  of  them,  of  any  confequence,  could  pofllbly 
be  loft.  None  but  men  of  genius  were  admitted  to  the  order ; 
and  then,  as  we  have  feen  above,  their  application  was  great,  and 
their  whole  lifetime  devoted  to  ftudy.  Their  cuftom  of  living  to- 
gether in  focieties  or  colleges,  was  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  them  in 
the  profecution  of  their  inquiries,  as  they  could  by  that  means  af- 
fifl  one  another  with  greateft  advantage ;  like  lamps  that  give  a 
ftronger  light  when  all  their  rays  are  united  and  interchanged. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  their  religion  and  language  was  fo 
extenfively  diffufed,  that  all  the  experiments  and  difcoveries  made 
in  fo  vaft  a  tra6l  of  the  globe  as  the  Celtic  nation  pofTefTed,  flowed 
in  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  this  order,  and  conveyed,  like  fo  ma- 
ny ftreams  to  the  ocean,  large  fiipplies  to  it  from  all  quarters. 
Nor  fhould  we  omit,  with  regard  to  the  Druids  of  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, that  their  early  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  might  pro- 
cure them  opportunities  of  learning  all  the  fciences  in  which  that 
and  fome  other  eaftern  nations  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  eminent. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  was  this  acceffion  of  foreign  knowledge 
that  rendered  the  Druids  of  Britain  i'o  famous ;  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  give  any  reafon  why  they  might  not  themfelvcs  make  as 
great  a  progrefs  as  any  other  philofophers,  when  their  order  was 
fo  early  eftabliflied,  formed  upon  fo  wife  and  extenfive  a  plan,  and 
•placed  upon  fo  independent  a  footing.  But  however  they  came 
by  it,  a  vaft  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  nature  we  are  fure 

tliey 
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tliey  were  poflefled  of.  It  was  from  tliis  knowledge,  as  has  been 
obferved  above,  that  they  had  the  name  oi Druid be\  or  "  Druids;" 
which  is  ftill  the  only  term  in  the  language  for  natural  philofophers 
or  magicians,  as  drttidheachd^  or  "  druidifm,"  is  that  for  natural 
philofophy  or  magic.  Some  particulars  relative  to  this  capacity  of 
the  Druids,  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  inveftigate,  both  from  the 
remains  of  their  language,  and  from  ancient  authorities. 

That  the  world  was  created  by  the  Divine  wifdom  and  power, 
was  a  primary  tenet  of  the  Druids.  This,  like  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  they  reprefented  by  the  emblematical  figure  of  an  egg 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  ferpent  *.  It  was  this  that  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  the  ferpent's  egg  recorded  by  Pliny  f,  and  to  the  no 
lefsabfurd  traditions  which  we  flill  meet  with,  concerning  tlie  clach 
naithir-,  or  glain  nan  Druidb\  which  was  the  cryftal  ball  faid  above 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  Druids.  The  vulgar,  underftanding  no 
more  of  this  myftery  than  flrangers,  afcribed  to  that  amulet  all 
the  miracles  of  a  Tahfman  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entcrtaiiniients ; 
and  thought  it  was  owing  to  fome  fecret  charm  or  virtue  which  it 
was  poflefTed  of,  that  the  Druid  performed  all  his  works  of  won- 
der. A  few  of  thefe  cryftals  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  the  Highlands, 
where  they  have  not  yet  lofl  all  their  credit.  Some  of  their  own- 
ers have  flill  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  or  the  difmgenuity  to  pre- 
tend, that  thefe  trinkets  can  do  almofl  every  thing  but  raife  the 
dead.  If  a  diftemper  rages  among  men  or  beafls,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  fend  fifty  miles  for  this  glafs-phyfician  to  cure  them. 
In  general,  however,  men  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  over- 
come thefe  ridiculous  fuperflitions.  The  vafTal  no  longer  gives  im- 
plicit 
*  Rclig.  des  Gaul.  1.  i.e.  26.  U  y  ult.  t  '•  29-  c-  3- 
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plicit  faith  to  his  chieftain,  thoiigh  the  latter  is  ftlll  willing  to 
confer  the  greateft  obligations  when  tliis  can  be  done  fo  very 
cheaply. 

With  the  origin,  the  Druids  taught  alfo  the  figure  and  magni- 
tude, of  the  earth  *  ;  but  with  what  exadlnefs  there  is  no  account  left 
by  which  we  can  determine.  To  geography,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  could  be  ftrangers.  If  they  had  loft  the  accounts  of  their  ori- 
ginal migration  from  the  Eaft,  yet  the  commerce  which  fubfifted 
fo  early  between  Britain  and  very  remote  nations  would  give  our 
Druids  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  (ituation  of  moft  of  the 
countries  at  that  time  known. 

Astronomy  has  been  likewife  ftvidied  by  this  order  ;  and  in 
the  many  long  and  hazardotis  voyages,  which  men  performed  in 
thofe  days,  without  any  chart  or  compafs  but  the  ftars  to  guide 
them,  we  have  fome  proof  of  their  fuccefs  in  it.  The  com- 
mon name  for  a  ftar  continues  ftill  be  reiil,  (or  ridtb-iul)  "  the 
guide  to  dire(5l  the  courfe."  But  it  is  not  only  the  motion  and 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  the  Druids  are  faid  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  f.  They  feem  to  have  taken  a  ftill  clofer 
view  of  them,  and  to  have  been  no  ftrangers  even  to  the  ufe  of  te- 
lefcopes.  It  muft  have  been  by  this  invention  that  the  Boreadx  (by 
whom  Hecateus  %  means  the  Bards  or  Druids)  of  a  certain  Hyper- 
borean ifland,  little  lefs  than  Sicily,  and  over-againft  Celtlberia,  a 
defcription  which  exadtly  anfwers  to  Britain,  could  bring  the  moon 
very  near  them,  and  Ihew  its  opacity,  with  the  mountains,  rocks, 
and  other  appearances  upon  its  furface.  The  manufacture  of 
glafs,    with   which    the    pieces    of    glafs    and    cryftal   found    in 

cams 
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cams  *  .prove  them  to  have  been  acquainted,  probably  led 
them  to  thefe  difcoveries.  As  glafs  is  fiiid  to  have  been  originally 
an  invention  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  a  ftaple  commodity  of 
the  city  of  Sidon  f ,  it  is  poflible  the  Britifli  Druids  might,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  dealings,  learn  from  them  the  art  of  ma- 
king, and  applying  it  to  practical  and  philofophical  ufes.  Nay, 
perhaps,  it  were  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  our  contemplative 
philofophers  were  themfelves  the  lenders,  rather  thon  the  borrow- 
ers of  this  invention.  The  procefs  of  vitrifying  even  the  walls  of 
their  houfes,  of  which  feveral  remains  are  flill  to  be  feen  J,  fliews 
that  they  early  praclifed  die  art  in  grofs  ;  and  it  is  but  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  they  would  by  degrees  refine  and  improve  it.  The  very 
word^/(7ww,  the  Galic  name  for  glafs,  being  of  Celtic,  and  not  of 
foreign  extra(fl,  feems  to  prove  the  art  to  have  been  their  own. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  feems  to  be  gtala,  or  glao'  thcine,  that 
is,  "  glued  or  brightened  by  fire."  As  no  people  have  technical 
terms,  in  their  own  language,  for  any  arts  to  the  pradlice  of  which 
they  were  flrangers,  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  arts,  for  which  we 
have  names  that  are  of  Celtic  derivation,  have  been  pradlifed  by 
our  anceftors.  This  remark  might  lead  us  to  a  very  curio\is  in- 
vefligation  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  if 
it  did  not  carry  us  too  far  out  of  o\ir  way  at  prefent. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  the  Druids,  we 
may  obferve,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  the  fun  and 
moon^  the  laft  of  wnich  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  nineteen  years 

con- 

•  They  were  probably  placed  there  in  f  Bocbart.  Phalcg.  1.  3.  c.  35.  col. 303. 
honour  of  thofc  who  invented  or  pradifed     &  Strab.  1.  irt. 

the  art;  to  whofe  memory,  we  may  fup-  %  See  Williams  on  vitrified  ruins  in 
pofc  the  cam  was  alfo  raifed.  the  Highlands. 
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converfe  of  Apollo,  which  Hecateus  fpeaks  of*.  A  Druidical  temple 
in  the  illand  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  bore  evident  marks  of 
their  flcill  in  aftronomy.  Every  ftone  in  this  temple,  according  to 
Toland  t,  was  placed  aftronomically.  The  circle  confifted  of 
twelve  equidiftant  obeliflcs,  denoting  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs  were  marked  by  lines  of 
obeliiks  running  out  from  the  circle,  and  each  point  fubdivided 
into  four  more.  The  range  of  obeliflis  from  the  north,  and  exa(fl- 
ly  facing  the  fovith,  was  double ;  being  two  parallel  rows,  each 
confiding  of  nineteen  ftones.  A  large  ftone  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  tliirteen  feet  high,  and  of  the  perfedl  fhape  of  a  fliip's  rud- 
der, feems  to  be  a  kind  of  fymbol  that  this  aftronomical  know- 
ledge was  defigned  to  be  fubfervient  to  navigation.  This  perhaps 
may  have  been  the  iJiniiged  temple  which  Erato/iJjenes  §  fays  Apollo 
had  ainong  the  Hyperboreans  ;  the  name  which  the  firft  failors 
gave  to  all  who  lay  to  the  north  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar.  Others  fuppofe  that  famous  temple  to  have  been  in 
the  ille  of  Sky,  which  from  that  circumftance  may  have  got  the 
name  of  the  iiinged  ijle^  or  Ellean  Sc'iathanach. 

That  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters,  admits 
of  no  manner  of  doubt  \.  However  ftrong  or  well  cxcrcifed  their 
memory  may  have  been,  without  fomc  kind  of  writing  to  afliftand 
refrelh  it,  they  could  hardly  retain  fuch  a  variety  of  copious  and 
important  fubjeds  as  they  treated  of.  Thcfe  writings,  as  well  as 
their  other  myfteries,  they  feem  to  have  concealed  for  many  ages 

I  from 

*  Ub;  fupra,  ap.  DIo.  Sicul.  •                      %  Cref.  6.  14.    &  Rel.  des  Gaul.  p.  39; 

f  Mifcel.  V.  I.  p.  89.  — ^Their   very   law   of    not    committing 

§  In  Opufcul.  Mythol.    &c.  cit.  apud     their  religion  to  writing,  is  a  proof  that 

Toland.  writing  was  in  ufe  among  them. 
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from  the  people ;  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  them  cither  in 
this  country  or  in  Gaul,  till  they  were  introduced  there  by  the 
Phocxan  colony,  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  xra  J.  E- 
ven  after  the  invention  was  known,  the  mofl  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
held  the  fludy  of  letters  in  the  greatefl  contempt  *,  as  they  thought 
it  tended  to  enervate  the  body,  and  unfit  it  for  thofe  martial  exer- 
cifes  in  which  they  placed  the  greateft  glory.  The  Druids  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  flrengthen  this  averlion,  as  they  found 
their  advantage  in  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  Accordingly,  to 
the  very  lafl,  they  never  fuifered  them  to  commit  to  writing  any 
part  of  their  hiftory,  laws,  or  religion  f.  The  chief  reafon  which 
they  gave  for  tliis  was,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  ;  but  another  no  lefs  real  was,  to  keep  the  people  igno- 
rant, and  more  dependent.  Casfar  tells  us,  the  characters  ufed  by 
the  Druids  were  the  Greek ;  if  the  word  Gravis^  as  fome  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  be  not  an  intei'polation  J.  The  Greek,  it  is  pof- 
fible,  they  might  be  acquainted  with,  as  it  might  aflKl  them  in  their 
intercourfe  with  fome  nations  who  ufcd  it.  The  Turdetani,  who 
are  reckoned  by  many  the  moft  ancient  people  of  Spain  §,  and  who 
were  certainly  of  the  Celtic  flock,  are  faid  by  Strabo  H  to  have  laws 
written  in  verfe  fome  thoufand  years  before  his  time.  This 
exaggerated  account  of  them  proves  at  leaft  that  their  learning 
was  of  very  great  antiquity.  And  we  may  infer,  that  if  the 
Druids  of  Celtiberia  were  thus  eaidy  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
letters,  thofe  of  Britain  and  Gaul  could  not  be  much  behind  them. 

That 

i  Juft.  1.  43.  c.  3.  *  ^lian.  var.  hift.  1.  8.  c.  6.  f  Cxf.  6.  14. 

Strab.  1.  4.  X  Jof.  Scalig.  1.  i.  cpifl.  16.  fc  Hottoman  Franco-Gall,  c  2. 

J  Voff.  cbron.     Teraph.  de  reg.  Hifp.  f  1.  3. 
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That  our  Druids  were  poflefled  of  letters  from  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity, feems  very  evident  from  our  Galic  or  Irifh  alphabet ;  the 
funplicity  of  which,  and  the  paucity  of  its  letters,  prove  it  to  be 
exceeding  old.     This  alphabet  confifts  exactly  of  the  fixteen  letters 
which  Cadmus  brought  from  Phoenicia  about    1400  years   before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  letter  F, 
and  tlie  afpirate  which  was  expreffed  with  only   a  dot  above  the 
line.     Now,  if  this  alphabet  had  not  been  borrowed  at  lead  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Palamedes  made  the  firft  addi- 
tion to  it,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  fhould  be  fo  fimple.     Or  if  the 
Druids  fhould  cull  it,  it  would  be  remarkable  that  tlicy  fliould 
hit  precifely  on  the  letters  of  Cadmus,  and  rejed  none  but  the  later 
additions.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  could  much  eafier  fpare 
one  of  Cadmus's  letters,  than  fome  of  tliofe  which  havebeen  after- 
wards joined  to  it.     The  Greek  x,  for  example,  exprefTes  a  found 
fo  common  in  the  Galic,  and  fo  imperfedlly  expreffed  by  the  com- 
bined powers  of  c  (or  k)  and  h^  tliat  tliey  could  not  pofTibly  omit 
it,  if  it  had  been  in  the  alphabet  when  they  had  adopted  the  refl 
of  their  letters.     So  far  would  they  be  from  leaving  it  out,  that  it 
is  rather  a  wonder  they  never  thought  of  inventing  fuch  a  letter,  to 
avoid  the  necefTity  of  making  perpetual  fubflitutions  for  it.     Thefe 
reafons  fpeak  the  alphabet  under  confideration  to  be  fo  old,  that 
we   may  fuppofe  it  co-eval  witli   that    of  Cadmus.     The  trade 
which  Britain  carried  on  with  Phoenicia,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  that 
•period  *,  makes  it  probable  that  our  Druids,  inflead  of  taking  their 

I  2  al- 

•  SammesBrit.  p- 47.       Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  15. 
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alphabet  even  from  that  of  Cadmus,  had  drawn  it  from  the  fame 
fountain  if. 

Whether 

I  The  learned  byDr  Jolinfon  fuppofes  To  thefeobfcrvationsi  add  a  fewfadlsto 

the  Caledonians  to  have  been  always  a  prove  that  we  had  for  a  long  time  back  a 

rude  and  illiterate  people,  who  had  ne-  written  language.  In  the  ifland  of  Mull,  in 

ver  any  written  language.     But  this  af-  the  neighbourhood  of  lona, there  hasbeen 

fertion  is  manifeiUy  without  foundation}  from  time  immemorial,  till  of  very  late,  a 

for  we  can  (till  produce  a  number  of  old  fucceffionof  C?//ji',  or  "  graduate  doctors,"' 

MSS.  in  the  Galic  language.     When  the  in  a  family  of  the  nameof  M'Lean,  whofe 

Dtuids,  who  fpoke  this  tongue,  and  were  writings,  to  the  amount  of  a  large  cheft- 


by  no  means  unlearned,  had  been  driven 
from  the  reft  of  Britain,  thofe  of  Cale- 
donia took  up  their  refidence  in  Iona> 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  they  had  a 


ful,  were  all  wrote  in  Galic.  What  re- 
mained of  this  treafure  was,  not  many 
years  ago,  bought  up  as  a  literary  cu- 
riofity    at    the    defire    of    the    duke    of 


college,  and  lived  and  taught  unmolcfled,  Cliandos,  and  is  faid  to   have  periflicd  in 

till  they  were  difpoflefled  by  St  Columba  the  wreck  of  that    nobleman's   fortune, 

in  the  fixth  century.      For  feveral  ages  Lord  Kaims  (Sketches,  B.   i.)  mentions 

after  that  period,  lona  was  one   of  the  a    Galic  MS.  of  the  fufl  four  books  of 

moft  famous  feats  of  learning  which  this  Fingal,   which   the   tranflator  of   Ofliaii 

or  any  of    the    neighbouring  kingdoms  found  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  of  as  old  a  date 

could  boafl  of;  and  the  language  in  which  as  the  yeai  I40'5.     Juft  now  I  have  in  my 

almoft  all  this  learning  was  retailed,  and  poffeffion  a  mutilated  treatife  of  phyfic, 

written,  was  the  Galic.     The  difference  and  another  of  anatomy,  with  part  of  a 

between   this  and  the  Irifli,  which    the  calendar,  belonging  probably  to  fomc  an- 

Doftorand  fome  others  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  cient  monaftery,  all  in  this  language  and 

upon,  is  of  no  very  ancient  date.     Tlie  charader.     Thcfe  pieces,  when  compa- 

language  of  Columba,  who  bad  his  edu-  red  with  others  of  a  later  date,  appear  to 

cation  in  the  Irifli  fchools,  appears,  from  be  feveral  centuries  old.     I  had  the   ufe 

what  remains  of  his  compofition,  to  have  of  another  equally  ancient  from  captain 

been  pure  Galic  ;  and  the   elegy  of  his  M'Lauchlan  of  the  jjth   regiment.     It 

bard  overthe  famous  Irifh  champion  Mur-  confifled  of  fome  poems  and  a  theologi- 

cha  Macbrian,  of  an  older  date,  is  no  cal  difcourfe.     From  thefe  obfervations 

Icfs  fo.     From  this  identity  of  the  Ian-  and   fadts,    it  clearly  appears,  that  ever 

guagc  during  fo  many  ages,   and  from  fmce  the  time  of  the  Druids,  the  Galic 

the  conflant  intercourfe  between  the  two  hasbeen  always  a  written  language, 

countries,  it  may  be  inferred,  that   any  If  this  note  had  not  already  fwcllcd  fo 

cultivation  which  the  language  received  much,  we  might  offer  feveral  arguments 

was  common  to  both  kingdoms.  to  fliew,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Ga- 
lic 
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Whether  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
is  a  queftion  which  fome  have  affirmed,  and  others  denied.  Thofe 
of  Gaul  might  know  little  of  it  till  theMaffilian  colony  had  intro- 
duced it  to  the  country,  and  taught  the  better  fort  to  write  their 
bargains  and  contrads  in  it  f .  Had  it  been  much  in  vogue  in  the 
times  of  Cxfar,  he  had  not  needed  an  interpreter  to  converfe 
with  Divitlacus  ;  nor  would  he,  for  the  fake  of  fecrecy,  write  his 
letter  in  that  language  to  Cicero  :j:.  As  the  Druids  of  Britain, 
however,  were  more  learned,  and  as  the  nation  were  in  commerce 
with  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Casfar,  they  might  be  un- 
der a  necellity  of  forming  fome  acquaintance  with  their  language, 
and  might  ufe  it  in  their  accounts  and  contradls,  thoiigh  they  held 
their  religion  and  laws  too  facred  to  be  trufted  to  it  §.  From  what 
is  related  of  the  philofophcr  Abaris,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  Bri- 
tilli  if  not  a  Hebridian  Druid  '*,  we  may  infer  that  at  lead  fome 
of  the  order  had  turned  their  attention  pretty  early  to  the  fludy  of 
the  Greek  language.  From  the  account  left  us  of  this  perfon  by 
the  orator  Himerius,  he  feems  to  have  fpoken  it  with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  elegance  ;  as  it  was  neceflary  he  Ihould,  fince  he  appears 
to  have   been  an    embaflador  on  fome  bufmefs  of  importance. 

From  his  fpeech  one  would  have  thought  Abaris  had  come  out  of 

the 

lie  alphabet  as  well   as   language  is  the  §  Cjef.  6.  14. 

fame  that  was  ufed  by  the  ancient  Celts;  •  Hecat.  ap.  Dio.  Sicul.  3.  n. ^T.-. 

and  therefore  the  moft  likely  to  have  been  land  (Mifcel.  p.  160.  &c.)  oft'ers  feveral  ar- 

the  parent  of  the  Gothic  or  Saxon  letter,  guments  to  prove  Abaris  a  Druid  of  Bd's 

which  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  it :  or  Apollo's  great  temple  in  the  Hebrides 

only  the  latter  has  adopted  the  full  com-  abovementioned.— Perhaps  his  name  o-iT 

plement  of  the  Roman   alphabet,  while  Abaris,  or  A&arich,  might  be  an  appelh' 

the  Galicis  ftill  fatisfied  with  almoft  on-  tive  from  a  country  in  that  nei..hboL.r- 

ly  tne  orgmal  Phoenician  letters.  hood.  ° 

tStrab.h4.     jCeef.  1.  1.19.C.  &C.12. 

f  xii- 
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the  Academy  or  very  Lycaum.  Abaris  was  affable  in  converfation ; 
expeditious  and  fecret  in  difpatching  aflairs  of  importance.  He  was 
ftudious  of  wifdom,  and  fond  of  friendlliip  ;  at  the  fame  time  cau- 
tious and  circumfpecl ;  trufting  Uttle  to  fortune,  as  became  one  on 
whofe  prudence  fo  much  was  reUed  f ."  In  fliort,  in  eveiy  quaU- 
fication  and  virtuous  accomplifhment,  none  could  excel  Abaris. 
Hence  Pythagoras's  fondnefs  for  him,  and  readinefs  to  initiate  him 
into  all  his  myfteries.  The  Druid  (for  it  is  plain  this  philofopher 
was  one,  not  only  from  his  learning,  but  from  the  circumftance  of 
his  drefs  reaching  to  his  heels,  whereas  it  came  fcarce  to  the  knees 
of  others)  might  requite  the  Samian  with  perhaps  as  valuable  know- 
ledge as  he  could  receive  from  him  J.  For  if  we  may  judge  of  A- 
baris  from  the  few  hints  recorded  of  him,  to  no  philofopher  does 
he  feem  to  have  been  inferior.  But  to  return  from  this  digrefTion, 
if  it  can  be  called  fuch,  concerning  the  literature  of  our  Druids, 
we  make  fome  more  remarks  on  their  proficiency  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

From  the  obfervations  formerly  made  on  the  fize  of  their  Crom- 
Icachs  and  obelllks,  it  appears  they  were  no  flrangers  to  the  mecha- 
nic powers.  The  fize  of  their  judgment  or  rocking  ftones  makes 
this  further  manifeft.  Thefe,  which  they  called  cbcha-brath,  were 
fpherical  ftones  of  an  immenfe  fize,  which  were  raifed  upon  other 
flat  ones,  into  which  they  inferted  a  fmall  prominence,  which  fitted 
the  cavity  fo  exa<flly,  and  was  fo  concealed  by  loofe  ftones  lying 

round 

f  Himer.  ap.  Phot,  in  Orat.  ad  Urfic-  died  philofophy  under  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
Etiam  Dio.  Sicul.  ubi  fupra,  et  Porphyr.  borean. — For  the  country  of  Abaris,  fee 
in  vita  Pythag.  (befides  Toland)  Carte's  Hid.  Eng.  vol.  i. 

P-  S2>  53- 
%  Suidas  (in  Pythag.)  fays,  that  he  flu-  t  '•  3- 
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round  it,  that  nobody  could  difcern  the  artifice.  Tliefe  globes 
were  fo  balanced,  that  the  lead  to\ich  imaginable  could  make  them 
turn  and  vibrate ;  whereas  any  thing  of  a  greater  force,  by  pref- 
fing  their  weight  againfl:  the  fide  of  the  cavity,  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutcly  immoveable.  Of  this  kind  was  the  famous  Gigoni  AN  ftone 
mentioned  in  the  abridgment  of  Ptolemy  Hepheflion's  hiftory  f . 
It  flood,  he  fays,  near  the  Ocean  ;  the  name  which  thofe  early  wri- 
ters gave  to  the  Atlantic,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mediterranean  fea' 
As  the  particular  place  is  not  mentioned,  we  can  only  fay  it  flood 
fomewhere  within  the  Druidical  pale,  and  probably  on  the  Gaulifli 
or  Britiih  fhore.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  was  manifeftly  a 
Druidical  rocking-Jlo/ie,  or  cluch-bbrath ;  for  he  adds,  that  "  it  could 
be  moved  with  fo  fmall  a  matter  as  the  ftalk  of  afphodel,  whilll:  it 
remained  immoveable  againfl  the  greatefl  force  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  it."  In  Britain,  thefe  ftones  were  frequent;  and  fome  of 
them,  till  of  very  late,  were  to  be  met  with.  Sir  R.  Sibbald  *  de- 
fcribes,  and  explains  the  myftery  of  one  of  them,  which  was  bro- 
ken down  by  Cromwelfs  foldiers  near  a  place  called  Bolvaird,  "  the 
Bard  or  Druid's  town."  In  lona,  the  laft  afylum  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Druids,  there  were  feveral  of  thefe  clach-hhratbs^  fome  of  them 
of  marble,  not  many  ages  back.  And  though  the  fuperflitlous  re- 
gard paid  to  thefe  flones,  occ;u^ioued  their  being  defaced,  and  turned 
into  the  fea ;  yet  the  vulgar,  thinking  it  efleutial  to  have  fomethlng 
of  the  kind,  have  fubflltuted  other  rough  balls  in  their  room, 
which  are  ftill  fliewn  among  the  curiofitles  of  the  place,  by  the  fame 
name  oi  clacha-brath^  or  "  judgment- ftones  :{;." 

The 

f  1.  3.  c.  3.  *  Appendix  to  his  hiftory  of  Fife  and  Kinrofs.  \  See 

Pennant's  voyage — in  lona. 
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The  ufe  which  the  Druids  made  of  diefe  ftones  is  obvious  from 
their  name.  By  pafTing  the  nicety  of  the  mechanifm  upon  the  vul- 
gar for  a  miracle,  they  ufed  them  in  deciding  cau.fes  ;  and,  like  their 
gabba-bhdl^  or  "  trial  by  fire,"  managed  them  with  fuch  art,  that 
they  feemed  to  have  the  miraculous  faniflion  of  heaven  to  confirm 
their  fentence. — Some  time  after  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity, 
thefe  flones,  from  the  diiferent  acceptations  of  the  word  bratl.\  and 
from  the  new  ideas  affixed  to  the  divinity-terms  of  tlie  Druids,  were 
fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  A//?  jiulgmait.  Accordingly,  a  i\ory  was 
fet  on  foot,  and  is  ftill  kept  up,  that  the  world  was  to  come  to  a 
period  whenever  thefe  balls,  by  their  circumvolutions,  fhould  wear 
through  the  flags  upon  which  they  refled.  From  this  notion,  they 
were  for  fome  ages  well  driven  about,  by  fuch  as  were  "  impatient 
for  the  confummation  of  all  things."  But,  in  proportion  as  this 
zeal  cooled,  their  motion  began  to  ftagnate ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  flate  of  reft  in  which  they  have  been  for  fome  years  back, 
we  may  conjecflure  that  few  men  are  now  impatient  for  the  ap- 
proach of  that  awful  period. 

In  fpcaking  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Druids  had  of  the  me- 
chanic powers,  we  mxift  not  overlook  that  amazing  monument  of 
it,  the  fabric  of  Stonehengc.  Stones  of  30  or  40  tons,  that  muft 
have  been  a  draught  for  150  oxen,  carried  too  from  the  dillance  of 
16  computed  miles,  raifed  to  a  vaft  height,  and  placed  in  their 
beds  with  fuch  cafe,  that  their  mortlfes  were  made  exadlly  to  tal- 
ly;— all  this  was  a  labour  of  fuch  arduoufnefs  and  difficulty,  that 
modern  philofophers,  with  all  their  boafted  improvements  in  fci- 
cncc  and  art,  muft  behold  it  with  wonder.  No  other  evidence  is 
neceffiiry  to  fhcw  how  well  the  Druids,  who  have  certainly  an  in- 

du- 
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dubitable  right  to  this  edifice,  underftood  both  tlie  theory  and  the 
practice  of  mechanical  philofophy  *. 

Among  the  arcatia  of  nature  which  our  Druids  were  acquainted 
with,  there  are  many  prefumptive,  if  not  pofitive,  proofs,  for  pla- 
cing the  art  of  gunpowder,  or  artificial  thunder  and  lightning ; 
though,  like  all  their  other  myfleries,  they  kept  the  invention  of  it 
a  fecrec.  Some  learned  men  allow,  that  the  priefls  of  Delphos  were 
in  poffeflion  of  this  art ;  though,  for  tlae  fervice  of  their  god,  and 
the  interefl  of  their  own  order,  they  kept  it  a  myflery.  The  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  which,  in  three  feveral  attempts  made  to  rob 
their  temple,  kindled  in  the  fiice  of  the  invaders  as  they  approached 
it,  and  drove  back,  witli  lofs  and  terror,  both  Xerxes  and  Brennus, 
cannot  be  imagined  any  other  than  this  f .  Providence  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  tn.'^c;n  fuch  concern  in  the  prefervation  of  that 
idolatrous  edifice,  as  to  work  a  feries  of  miracles  fo  very  feafon- 
ably  in  its  favours.  Whoever  reads  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  celebration  of  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  will  plainly  fee,  that  it 
was  this  fecret  which  conftituted  the  moft  wonderful  part  of  them. 
"  The  probationers  who  were  to  be  initiated,  were  led  into  a  part 
of  the  temple  that  was  full  of  darknefs  and  horror.  Then,  all  on 
a  fudden,  a  flrong  light  darted  in  upon  them.  This  quickly  dif- 
appeared,  and  was  followed  with  a  terrible  noife  like  thunder.  Fire 
again  fell  down  like  lightning  ;  which,  by  its  continual  flaflies,  ftruck 
terror  into  the  trembling  fpedlators  J." — The  caufeof  this  artificial 
lightning  and  thunder  is  plain.  And  if  the  priefls  of  Delphos,  or  the 
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lazy  monks  of  later  times,  covild  find  out  fuch  an  art,  which  the  old 
Chinefe  philofophers  are  likewife  faid  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
and  which  fcems  to  have  made  a  part  in  the  myftery  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Ifis,  why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  thofe  great  fearchers  into 
nature,  the  Druids,  might  alfo  light  upon  the  fecret  ?  The  im- 
preffions  of  dread  which  thunder  and  lightning  are  fo  apt  to  make 
upon  the  mind,  would  certainly  induce  the  Druids  to  try,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  counterfeit  thefe  awful  phenomena ;  as  the  invention  of  any 
thing  like  them  would  be  a  moft  ufeful  engine  to  keep  the  won- 
dering world  in  awe  of  them.  And  if  we  confider  the  deep  and 
long  refearches  of  thefe  colleges  of  philofophers,  their  being  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  experiments  of  a  feries  of  ages  before,  and  an  extenfive 
communication  with  other  countries,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the 
myftery  of  the  nitrous  grain  could  efcape  them.  Nature  is  feldora 
fo  fliy  as  to  hide  herfelf  from  thofe  who  court  her  fo  ftudioufly  as 
did  the  Druids. 

These  prefumptions  premifed,  then,  we  may  obferve  in  Lucan's 
flitirical  defcription  *  of  the  Druidical  grove  near  Marfeilles,  a  plain 
evidence  of  this  invention.  "  There  is  a  report  (fays  he)  that  the 
grove  is  often  fhaken,  and  ftrangely  moved,  and  that  dreadful 
founds  are  heard  from  its  caverns ;  and  that  it  is  fomctimes  in  a 
blaze,  without  being  confumed."  In  the  poem  of  Dargo  the/on 
of  the  Druid  of  Bel^  phenomena  of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature  are 
mentioned.  No  ordinary  meteor  would  have  been  fo  much  no- 
ticed by  the  poet,  nor  fo  much  dreaded  by  the  people.  But  what 
gives  ftill  more  ftrength  to  this  argument,  is  a  remark  that  may  be 
made  on  fome  cxprellions  in  the  language  of  the  order  we  fpeak  of. 

The 
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The  Galic  word  for  lightning  is  Delaii,  or  Delanach;  that  is,  Ute- 
rally,  "  the  flafli  or  flame  of  a  God:"  and  the  name  for  any  lefTer 
flalh,  that  is  quick  and  fudden  as  Hghtning,  is  Druilan^  or  Dna- 
lanach^  which  means,  "  the  flafli  or  flame  of  the  Druids."  Thus, 
for  inft:ance,  the  quick  flafli  that  bolts  from  red-hot  iron,  when 
fl:ruck  on  the  anvil  juft:  after  coming  out  of  the  forge,  is  called 
Drutlanach.  And,  in  a  well-known  fragment  of  Oflian  *,  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  fome  arms  that  were  fabricated  by  Luno,  the  Scandi- 
navian Vulcan,  tlie  fword  of  Ofcar  is  diftinguiflied  by  this  epithet, 
and  compared  to  the  fiame  of  the  Druids ;  which  fliews,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  phenomenon,  and  that  it  was  abundantly  terrible. — 
With  the  myft;ery  thefe  philofophers  feem  plainly  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted ;  but  their  intereft,  and  perhaps  their  mercy,  led  them  to 
keep  the  terrible  art  ftill  a  fecret. 

Many  other  obfervations  might  be  derived  from  the  Galic  lan- 
guage, which  might  give  us  fome  more  hints  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Druids,  if  they  had  not  already  led  us  away  fo  far.  In  fliort, 
every  thing  within  the  circle  of  Z)/-///  ""eachd^  or  "  magic,"  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  within  the  compafs  of  natural  experimental 
philofophy,  was  the  fliudy  of  the  Druids  ;  and  the  honour  of  every 
wonder  that  lay  within  that  verge  was  always  allowed  them.  No- 
thing was  fuppofed  to  be  above  their  reach,  except  the  few  greater 
and  more  awful  phenomena  of  nature.  Thefe  only  were  afcribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  allowed  to  have  been  the  immediate  o- 
peration  of  liis  hand.  This  much  is  implied  in  the  Celtic  name  for 
miracle ;  which  is  m'lor-Bheil^  or  meur-Bheil^  "  the  finger  of  Be'il  f." 

K  2  Thus 
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Thus  the  Druids  and  their  Be'il  divided  the  wonders  of  the  world 
between  them.  If  thofe  which  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  the  priefls  were 
not  the  moft  awful,  they  were  at  leaft  the  mod  numerous. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  Medical  ProfcJJlon  of  the  Druids. 

A  Few  remarks  upon  the  Druids,  confidered  in  the  light  of 
•^  ■*  phyficians  f,  fhall  bring  us  to  conclude  our  account  of  them. 
From  the  temperance  and  exercife  of  men  in  early  times,  thecon- 
flitution  would  be  rarely  broke,  and  the  health  but  feldom  impair- 
ed. To  all  the  difeafes  which  fpring  from  idlenefs  and  luxury,  the 
two  fruitful  fources  of  malady,  they  would  be  entire-  Grangers. 
The  wounds  receiA^ed  in  war,  or  the  falls  and  bruifes  which  were 
incidental  to  hunting,  were  probably  the  moft  common  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  few  fimples  and  unguents,  to  which 
the  Druids  could  be  no  ftrangers,  afforded  an  eafy  and  effec- 
tual cure  for  them.  During  the  experiments  of  many  ages,  they 
could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  al- 
though they  Ihould  have  no  more  learning  or  invention  than  what 
neceffity  does  generally  infpire.  The  Highlanders,  having  feldom 
accefs  to  the  help  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  flill  perform  very 
furprifing  and  fpeedy  cures  by  their  knowledge  of  the  herbs  of  the 
mountain.     Thefe  they  ftill  gather  "  by  the  fide  of  their  fecret 
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ftream ;"  and  by  their  fuccefs  afford  a  demonftration,  that  a  kind 
Providence  hath  furnilhed  every  country  with  medicines  for  all  thofc 
difeafes  which  are  natural  to  it ;  tho'  not  always  for  thofe  which 
are  imported  by  luxury,  and  nouriflied  by  idlenefs. 

The  fovereign  remedy  of  theDruids,  or  the  all-heal  fuiHce J  which 
made,  at  lead,  a  principal  ingredient  in  every  cure,  was  the  77u(foldine 
of  the  oak^  or  the  in'ijleto  *.  The  uncommon  regard  which  they  paid 
to  this,  feems  not  to  have  been  owing  fo  nauch  to  any  intrinfic  vir- 
tue in  itfelf,  as  to  teach  men  to  place  their  chief  dependance  for 
health  upon  the  Deity ;  from  whofe  temple  or  confecrated  grove, 
this  fimple,  which  gave  their  efBcacy  to  all  the  reft,  was  taken.  It 
was  to  inculcate  the  fame  fovereign  regard  to  God  that  they  "  fo- 
"  lemnly  prayed  to  him  to  give  a  bleffing  to  his  own  gift  f ;"  as  if 
they  would  have  men  always  remember,  that  no  medicine  could  be 
effecT:ual,  nor  any  phyfician  fuccefsful,  without  the  help  of  God. 
A  notion,  though  now  grown  obfolete,  highly  worthy  of  imita-- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  thofe  trifling  ceremonies  which  the  Dmids  are 
faid  to  have  ufed  in  pulling  and  preparing  their  herbs  and  fimples, 
they  feem  to  have  been  recorded  more  with  a  view  to  expofe 
the  order,  than  to  inform  pofterit}'.  It  was  their  maxim,  in- 
deed, to  keep  every  thing  in  a  mift ;  but  this  v^ras  hardly  fo 
neceffary  here,  as  nobody  would  expecl  a  cure  till  the  Druid 
had  firft  implored  upon  the  means  the  benedidion  of  hea- 
ven. It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  but  that,  after  the  decline 
of  their  power,  when  the  Roman  writers  were  acquainted  with  them 
tliey  might,  in  order  to  make  a  myftery  of  a  trade  which  they  were 
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then  foixed  to  pracllfe  for  a  livelihood,  ufe  fome  poor  fhifts  and  ce- 
remonies, which  in  their  profperity  they  would  have  fcorned  to 
ftoop  to.  Some  charms  ftill  pradifed  by  the  vulgar  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  afford  a  prefumption  that  the  Druids  fometimcs  ufed 
them. 

For  lingering  difeafes,  inward  complaints,  and  mental  difor- 
ders,  the  Druids  feem  to  have  chiefly  recommended,  or  at  leafl  to 
have  prefcribed  inconjundion  with  other  means,  a  change  of  air, 
exercife,  the  cold  bath,  and  drinking  of  wells  of  fome  particular 
qviality.  For  this  end,  they  fixed,  in  places  of  confiderable  height 
and  diftance,  upon  fome  well,  the  waters  of  which  were  to  be 
drunk  or  bathed  in,  according  as  the  cafe  of  the  patient  or  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fpring  required.  To  this,  in  the  milder  fcafons  of  the 
year,  they  were  to  make  three  feveral  tours,  and  to  perform  feve- 
ral  ceremonies  with  a  religiotis  exaclnefs ;  but  with  which  religion 
had  manifeflly  no  other  concern,  than  as  a  decoy  to  make  them  go 
through  the  fervice.  Or  rather,  by  teaching  them  to  confider  the 
matter  in  a  religious  light,  and  by  directing  their  eyes  to  heaven 
for  a  remedy,  their  hopes  and  expeiffations  were  greatly  raifed : 
which  wovdd  go  a  great  way  towards  cffedling  their  cure ;  and 
which,  by  increafmg  their  devotion,  and  laymg  them  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  a  good  behaviour,  would  conduce  much  to 
make  them  better  members  of  fociety.  Some  of  thofe  Druidical 
waters  retain  to  this  day  their  credit.  That  of  Strathfillan,  in  par- 
ticular, is  ftill  famous.  It  is  iituatednear  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
highcfl  ground  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  can  have  but  few  inhabi- 
tants near  it,  the  moft  of  the  patients  muft  be  from  a  dirtance  ;  fo 
tliat  they  have  not  only  the  purefl  air,  but  likcwife  abundance  of 
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escrcile.  From  the  remoteft  corners  of  Argylefhire  and  other  places 
they  flock  thither  in  crowds,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer  and  of 
harveft,  as  to  2i panacea  for  every  diforder.  Three  feveral  journeys 
are  neceilary ;  and  if  the  patient  fhould  happen  to  die  before  he 
has  accomplifhed  them,  one  of  his  neareft  furviving  friends  is 
bound  in  confcience  to  complete  the  unfinifhed  pilgrimage.  This 
is  believed  equally  efTential  to  procure  a  requiem  both  for  the  manes 
of  his  friend,  and  for  his  own.  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  a  fturdy  fellow  travel  an  hundred  miles  to  fulfil  the  ce- 
remony. .  If  this  trouble  was  not  to  be  incurred  by  the  patient's 
friends,  they  might  not  poffibly  be  at  fo  much  pains  to  give  him 
their  afliftance  to  ufe  the  means  of  obtaining  a  cure  in  his  own  per- 
fon.  The  chief  ceremonies  performed  after  reaching  the  water, 
are,  bathing  thrice,  and  going  thrice  ro\md  feme  earns  at  a  mode- 
rate diilance,  performing  always  the  circumvolutions  deisiuJ^  or 
in  the  fame  direction  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Thefe  and  fome 
other  rites  manifeflly  fliew  the  cxiftom  to  be  of  Druidical  origin. 
If  Fillan  was  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  place  in  later  times,  and  not  a 
Druid,  he  might  pofllbly  find  his  intereft  in  countenancing  the 
pracflice,  and  giving  it  the  fanclion  of  his  name.  Indeed,  if  any  fu- 
perftitious  pradlice  could  be  faid  to  deferve  a  toleration,  it  was  this ; 
which,  though  difguifed  under  that  myfterious  veil,  has  neverthe- 
lefs  a  foundation  in  good  fenfe,  and  has  often  proved  fanative.  For, 
what  with  the  change  of  air,  which  is  there  in  the  greateft  puritv ; 
the  exercife;  the  feafon  of  the  year;  the  bath,  impregnated  too  witli 
a  mineral ;  and,  above  all,  the  flrong  faith  of  obtaining  a  cure — 
the  effed  is  furprifing  upon  the  multitude ;  infomuch  tliat  gene- 
rally 
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rally  two  in  three  of  them  return  home,  if  not  well,  at  leaft 
much  better  tlian  if  they  had  returned  from  the  hands  of  fome  of 
tlie  Faculty. 

But  the  chief  care  of  the  Druids  feems  to  have  been  to  prevent, 
rather  than  to  cure  difeafes.  For  this  end,  they  delivered  fome  ge- 
neral prefcriptions  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  in  fliort  maxims 
or  adages,  which  it  would  be  no  burden  to  the  inemory  to  retain. 
One  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  the  befl  that  coiild  be  delivered,  recom- 
mends in  three  words,  as  the  chief  recipe  for  health,  chee>fu///e/s, 
temperance,  and  exerc'ife  or  early  rifing  §. 

From  thefe  few  hints  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Druids  adled  in 
their  medical,  with  the  fame  confummate  wifdom  and  policy  as 
they  did  in  every  other  capacity.  They  firfl  devifed  the  means 
which  were  moft  likely  to  operate ;  and  for  the  furer  performance 
of  thefe  means,  they  called  in  religion,  or,  if  you  will,  the  powerful 
engine  of  fuperftition,  to  their  aid. 

Thus  have  we  confidered  the  order  of  the  Druids,  the  nature  of 
their  inftitution,  and  the  variety  of  their  offices,  as  diflincflly  as  the 
materials  afforded  us  by  ancient  hiflorians,  and  by  the  remains  of 
their  own  language,  would  allow.  The  inftitvition  feems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  moft  extenfive  plan,  and  with  tlie  deepeft  po- 
licy. It  appears  to  have  been  their  great  aim  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  all  authority,  and  to  engrofs  in  their  own  hands  almoft  every 
atom  both  of  civil  and  religious  power.  To  compafs  this  end,  no 
engine  which  human  wit  could  devlfe  had  been  left  imtried;  and  no 
pains  had  been  fpared,  which  human  ftrengtli  could  execute.     It 
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is  therefore  no  wonder  if  their  endeavours  grew  to  be  fo  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  their  power  fo  enormous.  No  order  ever  acquired  fo  high 
an  afcendant  over  the  human  mind  ;  much  kfs  did  any  extend 
their  influence  fo  far,  or  preferve  it  for  fo  long  a  period.  From 
this  vaft  fvvay  of  theirs,  we  might  judge,  although  we  liad  not  fuch 
proofs  of  it,  that  by  no  fuperficial  merit  could  they  have  attained 
to  it.  Mankind,  in  the  moft  civilized  and  enlightened  ftate,  may, 
for  a  little,  be  impofed  upon  with  a  fair  appearance,  and  with  plau- 
fible  pretenfions  ;  but,  even  in  the  mod  barbarous  sra,  they  can- 
not always  be  deceived  with  mere  fhew  inftead  of  reality.  That 
mufl  be  folid  merit  which  can  maintain  its  credit  long.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  feen  that  the  Druids  wei^e,  by  their  condu6l  and 
charadler,  as  much  entitled  to  love  and  efleem,  as  they  were,  by 
their  power,  to  obedience  and  refpecT:.  The  moft  part  of  life  muft 
have  been  fpent  in  probation,  and  one  unremitting  feries  of  good 
and  great  acllons  muft  have  been  ftrewed  over  every  part  of  it,  be- 
fore any  one  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  fociety.  Habits 
fo  well  confirmed,  could  not  be  eafily  Ihaken  off.  In  the  almoft 
evening  of  life,  they  would  not  readily  decline  from  that  path  to 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed ;  efpecially  as  they  had 
ftill  before  them  fome  objedl  of  ambition  to  engage  their  perfeve- 
rance,  and  to  keep  alive  their  attention  to  charadler. 

As  the  order  had  thus  acquired  their  power  by  real  merit,  we 
find  it  was  by  the  fame  title  they  maintained  it.  Accuftomed  to 
an  auftere,  ftudious,  and  afcetic  life,  and  ufing  their  power  ojily  for 
the  good  government  of  fociety,  without  having  any  feparate  in- 
terefts  of  their  own  to  promote,  nobody  grudged  them  their  autho- 
rity.    The  yoke,  it  is  true,  might  gall  at  times  ;  but  it  was  as  fel- 
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dom  as  poflible,  and  flill  men  found  It  their  Intercfl  to  bear  it.  To 
have  been  able  to  govern  and  keep  in  awe  fo  many  fierce  and  v^'ar- 
hke  tribes,  for  fuch  a  courfe  of  ages,  affords  a  manifeft  proof  of  the 
uncommon  wifdom  and  addrefs  of  the  Druids.  This  addrefs, 
liowcvcr,  nobody  will  pretend,  on  all  occafions,  to  juftify.  But  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  were  thofe  of  prieflcraft  and  fuperftition. 
To  give  thefe  things  the  bed  direcflion  they  were  capable  of,  is  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  the  perfons  under  confideration.  And  this 
much  they  feem  to  have  done,  from  their  fuccefs  in  maintaining 
fo  well  the  order  and  peace  of  fociety. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  the  condvicl  of  the  Druids 
which  we  mud  both  blame  and  regret.  They  made  a  myftery  of 
every  thing,  and  kept  all  their  difcoveries  wrapt  up  in  mifls  and 
darknefs.  This,  conlidering  the  number,  and  the  great  application 
of  thefe  philofophers,  muft  have  been  an  unfpeakable  lofs,  not  only 
to  their  contemporaries,  but  to  fucceeding  generations.  Yet,  even 
this  myfterious  condutfi:  was  probably  ncccflary  to  fupport  the  ve- 
neration and  authority  of  their  order  ;  which,  as  matters  then  flood, 
was  eflential  to  the  good  government  of  their  people.  Men  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  plain  form  of  laws,  to  be  obeyed  merely  for  their 
own  fiike  ;  nor  had  naked  truth  and  abftratSled  virtue  charms  fuf- 
ficient  to  allure  them,  without  being  dreffed  in  that  fuperftitious 
garb  with  which  the  uncivilized  mind  is  fo  apt  to  be  pkafed.  Their 
jcaloufy  of  any  thing  that  might  derogate  from  their  refpedt,  feems, 
however,  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  when  it  kept  them  from 
tru fling  any  pait  of  their  knowledge  to  writing.  For  this  crime, 
they  feem  to  be  juflly  punifhed  in  their  charader  and  fame  with 
poflerity.     Their  condud  herein  has  not  only  deprived  them  of 

die 
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the  vaft  honour  which  then-  great  wifdom  and  learning,  if  record- 
ed, feemedto  promife  them;  but  alfo  given  room  to  their  enemies  to 
allege  of  them  whatever  they  pleafed,  without  any  danger  of  being 
contradi(5ted.  If  the  Druids  envied  the  world  that  vaft  ti-eafure  of 
knowledge,  which  took  them  fo  many  ages  to  amafs  together  ;  the 
world,  to  be  revenged  for  the  injury,  has  never  ftept  out  of  its  way 
to  fearch  for  fo  many  of  the  fcattered  fragments  as  might  give  a 
tolerable  notion  of  their  authors.  Rather  than  be  at  this  trouble, 
it  takes  tlieir  chara(5ler  on  the  word  of  their  profeUed  enemies, 
who,  unhappily  for  the  Diniids,  have  been  their  only  hiftoriogra- 
phera- 

From  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Druidical  fyftem,  whofe  roots 
.extended  fo  deep  and  fo  far,  it  is  furprifing  how  any  ftorm  could 
overturn  it,  were  it  not  that  the  feeds  of  decay  arc  interwoven  with 
all  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  like  themfelves,  cannot  poflibly  fur- 
vive  a  certain  period.  From  almoft  the  days  of  Noah,  to  thofe  of 
J.  Caefar,  had  Druidifm  fubfifted  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  And,  even 
in  that  advanced  age,  fuch  was  its  ftrength,  that  it  almoft  defied 
the  Roman  power  to  conquer  it.  All  the  legions  brought  againft 
it,  only  wounded  without  killing  it.  The  fevereft  edicls  behoved 
to  follow  them  * ;  and  the  ftill  keener,  thotigh  fmoother,  weapon, 
the  eredlion  of  fchools  and  academies  f .  At  laft,  worn  out  with 
age  and  fufferings,  this  formidable  phantom  was  forced  to  take 
flicker  in  the  retired  ifles  of  Anglefey  and  lona  ;  where,  thotigh 
weak  and  effete  with  years,  it  lived  till  the  gofpel,  that  glorious 
day-fpring  from  on  h'lgh^  vifited  the  inultitiide  of  the  Gentile  ifles  ^  and 

L  2  baniflied 

*  Sueton.  in  vit.  Claud.    Plin,  1. 30.  c.  i.  f  Tac.  AnnaL  3. 43. 
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banltlicd  with  its  light  this  fpeclre  of  cLirkiiefs.  To  pave  the  way 
for  this,  feems  to  have  been  the  great  end  which  Providence  had 
to  ferve  in  thefe  countries  by  the  Roman  conqxiefts,  although  it 
was  in  their  licart  only  to  dtjlroy  and  cut  off"  Jiat  ions  not  a  few.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Caledonian  mountains  oppofed  the 
Roman  arms  with  their  infurmountable  barrier,  a  civil  dilTenfion 
was  made  to  anfvver  their  end  where  they  could  not  penetrate. 
The  Druids,  by  an  unfeafonable  and  overflrained  exertion  of  their 
declining  power,  excited  the  people  to  fhakc  ofFa  yoke  which  pref- 
fed  the  forer  upon  them,  when  it  fhould  have  been  rather  flacken- 
ed  *.  In  this  effort  for  liberty  they  happily  fucceeded,  and  became 
difpofed  to  embrace  the  firft  dawnings  of  a  new  and  better  reli- 
gion. 

*    Trathal,   grandfather   to  the    cele-  via;  but  after  a  few  unfuccefsful  efforts, 

brated  Fingal,  having  been  chofen  Ver-  they  were  forced  at   length  to   retire  to 

gobretus   or    Generaliffimo    of   the    Ca-  lona,  where  they  were  not  quite  extin£l 

ledonian   army  in  a  war  with   the  Ro.  till  the  coming  of  St  Columba,  in  the- 

mans,  was  not   difpofed    at   his   return  fixth  century. — But  though  the  order  of 

to  refign  his  office  at  the  requeft  of  the  the  Druids  was   by   that   time   extindt, 

Druids,  who  would  ftill  keep  up  the  ho-  their  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  for  a 

nour  of  their  order  by  peremptorily  in-  long  "time  after  remained.     The  undue 

filling  upon  a  compliance.     Upon  this  a  and  fuperflitious  regard  which  continued 

civil  war  commenced,  in  which  the  Dru-  to  be  paid  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  to  the 

ids  and  their  abettors  were  overthrown,  groves,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  had  been 

and  made  to  fuffer  from  their  country-  the  appendages  of  their  worfliip,   occa- 

men  the  fame  fate  which  the  order  had  fioncdmany  edi£ls  againfl  thefe  things  in 

every  where  elfe  fuffered  from  the  Ro-  Gaul,  during  the  middle  centuries.     In 

mans.     What  facilitated  this  overthrow  England,  we  meet  with  one  to  the  fame 

was,  that  few  of  the  principal  families  purpofeby  Cd««r^  in  the  eleventh  century ; 

had  been  then   members,    or   even  dif-  and,  if  it  was  not  to  avoid  prolixity,  ma- 

ciples.     Their  continual  wars  with  the  ny  obfervations  might  be  added  to  thofe 

Romans  had,  for  fome  time  back,  taken  already  made,  to  Ihew  how  many  of  the 

up  their  whole  attention.     The  Druids  Druidical  rites  maintained  a  footing  in 

afterwards  got  fome  aid  from  Scandina-  North  Britain  to  an  sra  much  later. 
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gion.  For  this  exchange  we  can  never  be  fufficiently  thankful. 
Druidifm  may  have  been  tlae  pureft  of  all  Pagan  fuperftltions,  and 
perhaps  the  very  wifeft  of  all  inflltutions  that  were  merely  human. 
But  oxir  religion  is  divine.  Confidered  in  this  view,  the  fubjecjt 
which  we  have  been  treating  of  is  not  altogether  vinimportanr. 
Nor  is  it  altogetlier  uninterefting  in  any  light  in  which  we  view 
it.  The  imperfedl  account  which  it  gives,  of  the  philofophy,  re- 
ligion, and  government,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  globe,  dxiring 
fo  great  a  portion  of  time,  can  be  a  matter  of  indiiference  only  to 
thofe  who  ai-e  nothing  interefted  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  And 
fuch  perfons  are  not  men :  they  are  fomething  more  j  or,  as  pro- 
bably, fomething  lefs. 
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XT' ROM  one  who  offers  to  the  public  a  few  more  remains  of^an- 
•*~  cient  Galic  Poetry,  fomething  may,  perhaps,  be  expecfled  on 
a  queflion  which  has  been  a  good  deal  agitated  of  late  years : 
Whether  or  not  the  works  of  Offian  are  genuine  ?  To  all  men 
of  judgment,  tafte,  and  candour,  who  have  perufed,  with  at- 
tention, either  thefe  poems  themfelves,  or  the  able  and  elegant  de- 
fence of  their  authenticity  by  Dr  Blair,  this  may  juftly  appear  a 
fuperfluous  labour.  Some  regard,  however,  is  due  even  to  the  ca- 
vils of  fceptics,  left  they  fliould  mifconftnae  our  filence,  and  ima- 
gine, when  their  objedlions  are  not  anfwered,  that  the  point  is 
yielded:  and  aftill  greater  regard  is  due  to  the  injured  memory  of 
the  venerable  Celtic  bard,  who  can  no  longer  anfwer  for  himfelf, 
or  vindicate  his  own  caufe. 

ONUiefe  accounts,  I  prefume  to  advance,  in  fupport  of  OflTan,  a 

few 
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few  remarks,  which  my  local  fituatlon,  more  than  any  other  capa- 
city, may  enable  me  to  offer.  The  method  in  which  th's  is  propo- 
fed  to  be  done,  is,  firfl:,  to  mention  fome  of  the  IntcmoJ^  and  then 
of  the  external  evidences  for  the  authenticity  of  thcfc  poems  ;  and 
afterwards  to  aiiftuer  the  chief  objeBions  which  have  been  made  to 
their  being  genuine. — In  the  profecution  of  this  argument,  we  fliall 
haA-^e  fuch  frequent  occafion  to  turn  over  our  eyes  on  the  ancient 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  that  people  to  whom  thefe  poems  relate,  as 
flaall  in  a  great  meafure  relieve  us  from  that  tedioufnefs  and  lan- 
guor which  often  attend  fubjeds  of  debate  and  controverfy. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  and  even  tlie  fecondhead  propofed* 
we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  that  eminent  critic,  by  whom 
thefe  points  have  been  already  fo  well  difcuffed  ;  while  we  are  ha- 
ftening  forward  to  what  we  have  principally  in  view,  the  anfwer 
of  objecflions  which  it  did  not  lie  in  his  way  to  combat,  before  they 
had  been  flarted. 

These  compofitions  then,  as  he  obferves  •%  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  fo  deeply  impreffed  upon  them,  that  no  reader  of 
tafte  and  judgment  can  deny  tlieir  claim  to  it.  They  exhibit  fo 
lively  a  pi<5ture  of  cuftoms  which  have  difappeared  for  ages,  as 
could  only  be  drawn  from  nature  and  real  life.  The  features  are 
every  where  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  few  portraits  of  the  life  conti- 
nually paffmg  before  us  are  found  to  be  drawn  with  fo  much 
likenefs ;  and  the  train  of  ideas  are  every  where  fo  much  out  of 
the  common  line  of  modern  compofition,  that  nothing  but  the  real 
circumftances  which  they  defcribe  could  poffibly  have  fuggefted 
them. 

The 

•  See  Dr  Blair's  DifTcrtation  on  the  Poems  of  Offian. 
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The  manners  uniformly  relate  to  a  very  early  ftage  of  fociety. 
Hunting  was  flill  the  chief  occupation ;  and  paflurage  was  only 
beginning  to  be  attended  to.  To  any  period  more  advanced  than 
this,  there  is  no  hint,  no  allufion  throughout  the  poems.  No  tra- 
ces of  agriculture  or  commerce,  no  mention  of  cities,  very  little 
of  arts,  except  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  necefTary,  and  IJill  lefs  of 
fciences,  are  there  to  be  met  with.  The  circle  of  ideas,  as  corre- 
fponds  with  an  early  oera,  is  very  circumfcribed. 

That  diftindlion  of  ranks  which  arifes  from  the  eflablifliment 
of  property  and  advancement  of  fociety  is  in  thefe  poems  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  firft  heroes  prepare  their  own  repafts,  and,  in- 
difcriminately,  condefcend  to  the  moft  menial  otEces.  Valour  in 
the  men,  and  beauty  in  the  women,  hold  generally  the  firft  rank 
of  praife  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  though  by  no  means  over- 
looked, are  often  mentioned  but  as  fecondary  qualifications.  Lef- 
fer  contentions  arife  from  caufes  frequently  flight,  but  always  na- 
tural. A  rivalfhip  in  love,  an  omiflion  at  a  feaft,  or  an  affront  at 
a  tournament,  prove,  not  feldom,  the  foundation  of  a  deadly  quar- 
rel between  fingle  heroes.  And  the  wars  between  whole  tribes  arc 
carried  on,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory ;  but  to  revenge,  perhaps, 
the  kilUng  of  a  few  deer  on  their  mountains ;  the  carrying  off  a  few 
arms,  the  chief  furniture  of  their  halls  ;  or  the  taking  forcibly  a- 
way  one  of  their  women.  And  as  their  occupation  was  hunting 
and  war,  fo  the  chief  objecfl  of  their  ambition  and  purfuit  was  to 
obtain,  on  thefe  accounts,  an  immortality  of  fame  in  the  fong  of 
the  bard.  This  obtained,  they  thought  themfelves  fecure  of  that 
immortality  of  happinefs,  which  they  looked  for  in  their  lowly  pa- 
radife. 

M  Tu£ 
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The  notions  of  a  future  ftate  which  thcfe  poems  exlublt,  arc  no 
lefs  ftrongly  marked  with  the  charadlcrs  of  antiquity,  than  the  pic- 
ture which  they  give  of  manners.  This  creed  is  throughout  fup- 
ported  ;  admirably  fuited  to  the  times ;  but,  like  the  manners,  ex- 
tremely fmiple.  Were  the  poems  of  Oflian  not  genuine,  and  that 
we  could  jhink  a  modern  imagination  could  grafp  fo  ftrong  an  idea 
of  manners  and  notions  fo  remote;  why,  it  maybe  afked,  flioukl 
the  poet  fix,  without  any  necefTity,  upon  an  asra  {o  barren  of  ideas 
and  tranfadlions,  when,  in  a  period  by  many  centuries  later^  he 
might  have  a  much  wider  circle  to  play  in? 

The  language  too,  and  the  flrudlure,  of  thefe  poems,  like  every 
other  thing  about  them,  bear  the  mofl  ftriking  characters  of  an- 
tiquity. The  language  is  bold,  animated,  and  metaphorical ;  fuch 
as  it  is  found  to  be  in  all  infant  ftates  ;  where  the  words,  as  well 
as  the  ideas  and  objects,  mull  be  few  ;  and  where  the  language,  like 
the  imagination,  is  flrong  and  undifciplined  *.  No  abflnKR:,  and 
few  general  terms  occur  in  the  poems  of  Ollian.  If  objects  are  but 
introduced  in  a  fimile,  they  are  generally  particularized.  It  is  "  the 
young  pine  of  Inifhuna ;"  it  is  "  the  bow  of  the  fliowcry  Lena." 
This  is  a  flriking  feature  in  the  language  of  all  early  dates,  whofe 
<rbje(fls  and  ideas  are  few  and  particular,  and  whofe  ordinary  con- 

vei-fation 

•  In  the  GaliCy  being  an  original  Ian-  derived  from  other  tongues.  To  which  vve 
guage,  moft  of  the  words  are  to  this  day  may  add,  that  the  Galic,  having  no  words 
energetical,  and  exprefs  fome  property  toexprefs  all  thcacceffion  of  ideas  and  arts 
or  quality  of  their  objecS  ;  while  it  has  which  attend  the  advancement  of  modern 
a  further  advantage  in  having  few  or  no  fcience,  is  Hill  obliged  to  have  frequent 
words  derived  from  any  other  language,  recourfero  metaphor  and  circumlocution; 
By  this  means,  to  one  who  iHidcrflands  a  circumftance  which  gives  it  a  poetical 
both  equally  well,  it  conveys  a  clearer  and  air  and  eniphafis  which  no  modern  Ian- 
more  forcible  idea  than  the  Englifli,  which  guage  can  be  poiTcfTed  of. 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  either  arbitrary,  o»  *  Fo: 
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verfation  is,  of  courfe,  figurative  and  poetical ;  adorned  with  fuch 
tropes  of  rhetoric  as  a  modern  would  fcarce  venture  to  ufe  in  the 
boldeft  flights  of  poetry.  This  character,  therefore,  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  poems  of  Otuan,  could  be  impreffed  fo  deeply  on  them, 
only  by  one  who  faw,  and  felt,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  fcenes  he  is 
defcribing.  A  poet  in  his  clofet  could  no  more  compofe  like  Oflian, 
than  he  could  acl  like  him  in  the  field,  or  on  the  mountain. 

The  compofition  alfo,  though  it  is,  like  the  language,  bold,  ner- 
vous, and  concife,  is  yet  plain  and  artlefs  ;  withovit  any  thing  of 
that  modern  refinement,  or  elaborate  decoration,  which  waits  on 
the  advancement  of  literature.  No  foreign  ornaments  are  hunted 
after.  The  poet  is  always  content  with  thofe  which  his  fubjedl 
naturally  fuggefts,  or  which  lie  within  his  view.  Further  than  that 
tracl  of  heaven,  earth,  air,  and  fea,  which  lay,  I  may  fay,  within  his 
fludy,  he  rarely  makes  any  excurfion.  Whatever  fiiited  his  pur- 
pofe  within  this  circle,  feldom  efcaped  his  notice  ;  but  his  imagi- 
nation, though  quick  and  rapid,  feldom  chofe  to  travel  abroad  for 
any  materials  which  might  be  had  at  home.  The  wild  and  grand 
nature  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  his  own  vaft  genivis,  were 
the  only  refources  to  which  he  cared  to  be  indebted  for  his  orna- 
ments. By  this  means  his  compofitlons  are  marked  wich  a  figna- 
tiu'e  which  they  could  never  receive  from  tlie  lamp  or  from  the 
clofet :  a  fignature  which  he  alone  could  imprefs,  who  faw  before 
him,  in  that  apartment  in  which  he  mufed,  thofe  objects  which 
he  defcribes  ;  who  bore  a  part  in  thofe  expeditions  which  he  cele- 
brates ;  and  who  fought  in  thofe  battles  which  he  fings  *. 

IM  2  Before 

*  For  further  fatisfa£lion  on  this  head,  in  his  Sketches  of  Man  produces  many 
we  bsg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  dire£t  and  collateral  proofs  for  the  aotbeu- 
learned  and  ingenious  lord  Kaims,  who     ticity  of  OCian's  poems. 
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Before  we  quit  tliis  part  of  the  argument,  I  would  obfeiTC,  that 
all  the  internal  charadlers  mentioned,  appear  far  more  ftriking  in 
all  that  ever  I  heard  of  the  Galic,  than  they  do  in  the  Engllfli  tranf- 
lation.  In  the  jth  book  of  Temora,  which  becaufe  it  is  beft 
known  I  inftance,  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  the  kind  of 
yerfe,  the  whole  texture  of  the  compofition,  the  every  thing  about 
it,  wears,  fuch  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  has  fo  venerable,  fo  grand, 
and  fo  uncommon  a  caft,  that  the  firft  critics  in  the  language 
fcruplc  not  to  affirm  that  a  modern  could  no  more  compofe  it,  than 
he  could  by  charms  bring  down  the  moon  from  heaven.  To  imi- 
tate with  fuccefs  tlie  manner  of  Oflian  will,  I  imagine,  be  found 
difficult ;  but  to  covmterfeit  liis  ftyle,  his  verfc,  and  very  language, 
infinitely  more  fo.  Within  thefe  thirty  years,  one  or  two  pro- 
fefTed  Galic  poets  have  attempted  it  *.  But  they  had  only  gone 
through  a  few  flanzas,  when  they  difcovered,  what  every  compe- 
tent judge  had  difcovered  before  they  had  gone  through  fo  many 
lines,  how  unable  they  were  to  fupport  the  characfler  which  they  per- 
fonated.  They  immediately  threw  afide  the  malk  which  fo  ill 
fitted  them,  and  never  afterwards  refumed  it. — That  perfons  who 
had  thus  a  genius  for  Galic  poetry,  who  had  long  profeffed  and 
long  pracflifcd  it,  and  who  from  tlieir  infancy  had  been  intimate 
with  the  pattern  which  they  endeavoured  to  copy,  fliould  fail  even 
in  a  fhort  fonnet,  while  one  who  had  not  in  thefe  refpedls  half  their 
advantages,  was  able  to  go  through  whole  books  without  failing 
in  one  inflance,  were  indeed  a  wonder ;  and  to  believe  it  is  any 
thing  but  fcepticifin.     But  it  is  time  we  fliould  proceed, 

II.  To 

»  One  in  Gkndovan,  Argylefliire;  the  other  in  Glenlochy,  Pcrthfliire. 
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II.'  To  the  external,  and  more  pofitive  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  Offian. 

That  there  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  fome 
ages  back,  a  vaft  many  poems  that  were  afcribed  to  Oflian,  and  re- 
peated by  almofl  all  perfons  and  on  all  occafions,  is  a  fadl  fo  in- 
difputable,  that  nobody  can  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it.  There 
is  not  an  old  man  in  the  Highlands,  but  will  declare  that  he  heard 
fuch  poems  repeated  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  pieces  of 
the  mofl  remote  antlqiiity,  long  before  the  tranflation  of  them  had 
ever  been  thought  of '^■. — There  is  not  a  diflricl  in  the  Highlands 
but  what  has  many  places,  waters,  ifles,  caves  and  mountains,  which 
are  called,  from  time  immemorial,  after  the  names  of  OfHan's  heroes  f . 
— There  is  not  a  lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illite* 
rate,  but  is  quite  intimate  with  almofl  every  fmgle  name,  charac- 
ter, or  incident  in  Oflian's  poems  X' — Bards,  who  are  them- 
felves  feveral  centuries  old,  quote  them,  imitate  them,  and  al- 
lude to  them  §. — The  ordinary  converfations  and  comparifons  of 

the 

*  Long  before  Mr  Macpherfon  appear-  Irmis-Jildhe',Innis-Raoini',  Innh-Chonnail, 

ed,  Mr  Stone  fchoolmaller  at  Dunkeld  ire.   the  ifles   of  Connan,   Aldo,   Ryno, 

conceived  the  idea  of  tianflating  Oflian's  and  Connal.     Nothing  is  more   frequent 

poems,  and  publiflied  fome  fpecimens  in  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands  than  names 

the  Scots  magazine  of  that  time ;  but  his  and  monuments  of  Oflian's  heroes, 
early  death  prevented  the  execution  of         t  Thofe  who  have  read  the  tranflation 

his  defign.     After  him  Mr  Pope,  minifter  '«'ith  mod  care,  have  not  fo  lively  nor  fo 

of  Rea,  began  to  colled^  them  with  the  juft  an  idea  of  its  hiflory  and  charaders, 

fame  view;  but  did  not  go  through  with  as  thefe  plebeians  have;  owing  to  their 

his  plan.  early  intimacy  with  the  fongs  and  tales 

f  Thefe  names  are  fo  common,  that  of  the  original,  and  the  frequent  reference 

where  I  now  fit,  not  far  from  Inverary  to  them  (as  we  fhall  fee  below)  in  their 

in  Argylefliire,  I  could  enumerate  a  long  proverbs  and  converfation. 
lift  in  one  view,  fuch    as   Cruach-Fhinn,         §  Of  this  the  tranflator  gives  many  i:i- 

"  the   hill  of    Fingal ;"    Innh.Chonnain,  ftances  in  his  notes  ; — of  Rofcrana,  Cul- 

allin. 
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the  Highlanders  frequently  refer  to  the  cuftoms  and  characflers  men- 
tioned in  them  II ;  and  many  of  their  moft  common  proverbs  are 
lines  borrowed  from  Olhan  *.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  there 
are  flill  to  be  found  a  few  MSS.  where  feveral  of  thefe  poems  have 

a 

allinjSul-mala,  with  an  imitation  by  Ken-  ftrong  man   is  often  called  a  Citchullw, 

neth  MacAlpin's  bard,   and   feme  other  "  co  laidir  ri  Cuchullin;"    a  man  of  an 

ancient  poets  ; — all  in  Temora.    To  thefe  unjuft    imperious    temper,     and    brutal 

many  more  might  be  added.   Every  body,  force,  a  Gara  mac  Stairn,   "  A  Swaran, 

who  has  liftened  to  old  Galic  fongs,  has  fon  of  Starno;"    and  a  contentious  per- 

often  hearJ  the  generous  compared,   in  fon,  from  the  peevifli  ill-natured  Connan, 

Oflian's  words,  to  Fionn  namfieadh,  and  is  called  Cmimn-duinc. 

Mac  Cu'il  nach  d'ettr   neach,    «  Fingal,  *  "  Fingal,  who  never  injured  a  foe," 

from  whom  none  ever  went  fad  ;"  {Fing-  and  "  Fingal  delights  not  in  battle,  the 

B.  6r)—  the  hofpitable,  to  Ca/Amor,  ceann-  his  aim  be  ftrong,"  are  favourite  expref- 

vighc  na  dai\  and  Ri^  /4tha  na  fcile ;  and  fions  of  OlHan,  and  the  original  [Cha  tug 

the  defolate,  to  Ofian  an  deigh  nam  Fiann.  Fionn  rial/h  blar  gun  chumha—"  Battle  of 

I  fhall  only  mention  two  other  allufions  Lora")   is  among  the  Highlanders  a  fa- 

of  this  kind,  which,  as  they  are  found  in  vourite  proverb  to  recommend,  efpecially 

a  printed  colletlion,  will  be  lefs  liable  to  to  the  mighty,  a  peaceable  and  merciful 

be  controverted  than  others  quoted  from  difpofition — Another  is    that    excellent 

oral  tradition.  There,  one  poet,  not  very  advice  of  Fingal  to  Ofcar,  "  Never  fearch 

modern,  fpeaks  of  Oflian's  poems  as  the  for  the  battle,  nor  fliun  it  when  it  comes  i" 

conftant  entertainment  of  his  time  in  the  Na  fcachinn  an  iorguill,  '/na  h  iarr  i. 

winter-nights;     and   another,    avowedly  King.  B  3. 

Cha  do  dhiobair  riabh  Fionn 


ancient,  imitates  the  manner  of  Oflian, 
makes  particular  mention  of  him  and 
Daol,  another  ancient  bard,  and  wifhes 
for  admittance  to  the  fame  airy  hall  with 
both.    See  M'Donald's  Songs,  p.  5.  &  33. 


Fear  a  laimhe  deife, 
recommends  the  example  of  "   Fingal, 
who  never  forfook  his  friend." 

Cha   bhuadhtiich  gii   brath  am  meat  ;— 
•'  They  befl  fuccecd  who  dare."     Fing. 

^  Cothrom  na  Fcinc,  "  the  equal  com-     B.  3 To   avoid  being  tedious,  I  ftiall 

bat  "  or  "  combat  of  heroes,"  fo  often  mention  no  more  of  thefe  common  fiiy- 
mentionedbyOfTian,  is  fo  frequently  re-  ings  and  proverbs  from  OfTun,  though 
ferred  to,  that  if  only  two  boys  wrellle,  they  are  certainly  a  mod  irrefragable  ar- 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  their  gumentof  the  authenticity  and  great  an- 
companions  to  order  fair  play  by  crying,  tiquity  of  his  poems,  as  alfo  of  the  uni- 
Cothrom  na  Feine  dhoibh,  "  let  them  have  verfal  regard  that  has  been  always  paid 
the  equal  corabat'of  Fingal's  heroes."    A     to  them. 
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a  place  J,  and  fome  old  men  who  flill  repeat  a  few  of  them,  as  of 
old,  round  the  flame  of  the  winter  fire  §." 

But  are  thefe  the  very  poems,  it  will  now  be  afkcd,  that  have 
been  tranflated  and  publiflied  by  Mr  Macpherfon  ?  The  obferva- 
tions  already  made  have  pretty  much  paved  the  way  to  prove,  that 
they  are  the  very  fame. — ^The  poems  which  this  gentleman  and  his 
friends  gathered  from  oral  tradition  were  certainly  no  other  thaia 
thofe  we  have  fpoken  of  as  commonly  repeated  in  the  country,  and 
the  manufcripts  he  got  were  the  fame,  only  in  greater  perfedlion  *. 
— ^While  thefe  poems  were  tranflating,  they  were  acceffible  to  all 
the  curious  who  could  underftand  them  f .     They  afterwards  lay 

for 


%  Captain  !M'Lacblan  of  the  55th  regi- 
ment can  £hew  a  few,  of  a  letter  and  vel- 
lum fo  old  as  to  be  fcarce  intelligible. 
They  are  the  remains  of  many  that  had 
been  colle£led  by  bis  predeceflbrs,  the 
M'Lachlans  of  Kilbride,  who  were  great 
admirers  of  Offian.  A  few  leCs  ancient 
manufcripts  of  fome  of  thefe  poems  are 
in  the  pofTefllon  of  feverals. 

§  Although  this  cuftom  is  faft  vanifli- 
ing,  there  arc  yet  abundance  of  inflanccs 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  confirm  the 
aflertion.  Near  me  juft  now,  in  the  pa- 
rifli  of  Kilninver,  is  a  tradefman  and  poet 
of  the  name  of  M'Pheal,  whom  I  have 
heard,  for  weeks  together,  repeat  ancient 
tales  and  poems,  many  of  them  Offian's, 
from  5  to  10  o'clock  in  the  winter  night. 
In  Glendovan,  Kilchrenan  parifli,  is  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  M'Dugal;  and  in 
Arivean,Glenorchay  paiifli.anotherofthe 
name  of  M'Nicol,  now  almoft  extinfl, 
both  of  which  were  fuch  fenachies  for 
fome  generations  back,  that  they  could 


entert.un  at  this  rate  for  a  whole  winter 
feafoii.  What  wonder  if  the  poems  of 
OfTian,  where  fuch  was  the  cuftom,  have 
been  fo  long  preferved! 

*  Mr  Bl'Pherfon  is  faid  to  have  got  his 
largeft  and  mod  valuable  MS.  of  OfiTiaii 
from  a  Rlr  M'Donald  in  Croidart;  it  was 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  the 
Leahhar  dearg,  or  "  The  book  with  the 
red  cover."  Another  he  got  from  Mac- 
vurich,  bard  to  Clanronald. 

f  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  the 
befl;  judges  to  whom  INIr  M'Pherfon  has 
always  been  readieft  to  fliow  his  origi- 
nals. If  they  had  not  been  authentic, 
from  thefe  he  fliould  mcft  conceal  them. 
Not  long  ago,  he  offered,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, to  (hew  them  to  Mr  INI'Laggan  of 
the  Aid,  who  is  among  the  beft  judges  of 
the  Galic  language  and  antiquities,  and 
who  had  furnillied  him  with  fome  part  of 
the  original  poems.  And  profeflbr 
LI'Leod  of  Glafgow,  fome  years  ago,  was 

it. 
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for  a  conflderable  time  in  the  hands  of  the  bookfeller,  for  the  in- 
fpedlion  of  all  who  chofe  to  fee  them ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  not 
been  enough,  tliey  were  offered  to  the  public,  had  fubfcribers  been 
found  to  encourage  the  undertaking.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
like an  impofture  than  all  this.  The  laft;  particular  efpecially,  was 
fuch  a  bold  appeal  to  thoufands,  who  were  capable  of  knowing 
whether  thefe  were  the  identical  poems  w^hich  they  had  been  in  ufc 
of  hearing  from  their  infancy,  and  which  they  themfelves  had  but 
a  few  months  before  given  to  the  editor  ; — this,  I  fay,  was  fuch  a 
bold  appeal,  as  nothing  but  the  confcioufnefsof  integrity  and  tiTith 
could  pofTibly  prefume  upon.  Befides  this,  a  long  lift:  of  refpec- 
table  perfons,  gentlemen  and  clergymen  *,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  the  original,  avowed  to  the  public,  that  thefe  were  Offian's 
poems,  and  that  the  tranllation  was  literal.  That  all  thefe  fliould 
proftitute  their  charatiler  to  fupport  a  falfehood,  in  which  they 
had  no  particular  Intereft,  is  an  idea  too  grofs  for  the  conception 
of  any  body  who  is  not  hlmfelf  utterly  loft;  to  all  fenfc  of  charader 
and  name. 

Amidst  the  general  wreck  to  which  our  traditions  and  poems 
have  fallen  for  fome  time  back,  many  pieces  of  OiTian  are  ftill  re- 
maining, and  are  found  to  correfpond  with  the  tranflation.  A 
Highlander  may  perhaps  be  fufpeded  of  partiality  in  making  this 
aftertion ;  but  feveral  gentlemen  of  candour  from  other  countries 
have  made  the  experiment,  by  caufing  fuch  as  had  never  any  accefs 
to  fee  the  tranflation,  to  give  the  meaning  of  thofe  pieces  which 

they 

alloweil  to  compare  two  whole  books  of  Dr  Blair's  Critical  Diflertation  on  the 
Fingal  with  the  original.  Poems  of  Offian. 

•  See  a  lift  of  thefe  in  the  Appendix  to  t  ^^^ 
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tliey  repeated  :  and  they  declare,  that,  on  comparing  the  Galic  and 
the  Englilh,  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  with  the  juftnefs  of  the 
tranflation  f. 

Those  fragments  of  Offian,  which  are  ftill  moft  generally  known, 
are,  as  we  fliould  naturally  fuppofe,  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
of  his  compofition.  Among  them  are,  The  battle  of  Lora,  the 
epifode  of  the  Maid  of  Craca,  the  moft  aftedting  parts  of  Carthon, 
Conlath,  Croma,  Berrathon,  the  death  of  Ofcar  in  the  firft  book  of 
Temora,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  Darthula.  Now,  if  thefe  and  the 
like,  are  avowedly  ancient,  and  undoubtedly  the  compofition  of 
Oflian,  it  is  but  juftice  to  allow  that  he  could  compofe  any  other 
part  of  the  colle<5lion,  none  of  it  being  equal  to  fome  of  thefe  in 
poetical  merit. 

Any  further  arguments  to  prove  that  the  poems  we  fpeak  of  are. 
genuine  tranflations  from  the  Galic  would,  I  truft,  be  fuperfluous  *. 

'    N  This 

f  Mr  Percy,  in  h!s  preface  to  Reliqties  fo  that  Mr  M'Pherfon  mufl  have  found 

c/"o/(f£n^/i/Z)  Pa^irj,  tells,  that  he  himfelf  them  in  MS.  otherwife  they   had  never 

had  often  done  this,  and  found  the  inter-  appeared.     I  mention  one  inftance,  cho- 

pretation,  which  he  had  got  extempore,  fen  purpofely  from  the  part  lead  known 

correfpond  with  the  Englifh  tranflation,  in    Galic    of  the   whole   coUedlion.     It 

with  which  they  had  no  accefs  to  be  ac-  is  one  of  the  fongs  of  Selma.  The  names 

quainted.    Either  thefe  perfons  were  in-  of  Daura  and  Erath  there  fpoken  of  are  fo 

fpired,  or  OfTian's  poems  are  authentic.  uncommon,  that  I  am  confident  we  may 

*  Thereisjhowever,  oneotherargument  defy  any  body  to  produce  any  inftance  of 

that  hastoo  much  weight  to  be  paffed  over,  their  being  heard  in  name,  furname,  or 

It  is  an  aftonifhing  correfpondence   be-  tradition.     Yet  in  an  obfcure,  and  almoft 

tween  fome  of  thefe  poems,  and  fcenes  inacceffible   part    of  Argylefliire,  which 

which  they  are  found  to  defcribe  ;  but  it  is  certain  the  tranllator  of  Ofiian  never 

which  were  too  diftant  and  too  obfcure  faw,  and  which  from  his  own  filence,  the 

for  the  tranllator  ever  to  fee  or  hear  of,  filence  of  tradition  upon  that  ftory,  and 

and  concerning  which  there  is  not  even  the  diftance  and  obfcurity  of  the  place,it 

a  tradition,  fo  far  as  ever  I  could  learn  ;  is  equally  certaiu  he  never  heard  of,— in 

this 
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This  being  allowed,  then,  as  it  well  may,  it  will  eafily  appear 
that  they  can  belong  to  no  xva.  but  that  very  remote  one  to  which 
the  tranflator  has  affigned  them. 

A  COURSE  of  many  centuries  mufl  have  intervened,  before  thefe 
compofitions  conid  become,  as  we  have  feen  they  were,  the  com- 
mon tales,  fongs,  and  proverbs  of  a  people.  We  can  likewife  trace 
back  the  genius  of  the  Galic  poetry  and  manners  for  feveral  ages ; 
and  find  by  the  difference,  that  it  is  far  beyond  thefe  we  miifl;  look 
for  his  asra  f.  Theutter  filenceabout  Clans  bidsus  retire  ftill  farther. 
To  which  we  are  alfo  diredledboth  by  the  names  of  places  and  per- 
fons  mentioned  in  the  poems  themfelves.  In  the  time  of  OiTian, 
the  names  of  the  Hebrides,  like  thofe  of  the  main  land,  were  all 
defcriptive  and  fignificant ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  he  lived  before 
their  conqueft  by  the  Norwegians  *,  as  they  got  at  that  time  their 

pre- 

this  place  can  be  traced  out  the  very  fcene,  body  can  fuppofe  that   the  tranflator  of 

and  the  very  uncommon  namesoftbatepi-  Offian  could  thus  ftumble,  by  chance,  on 

fode,  which  of  all  the'colledion  is  perhaps  names  the  leaft  common  and  places  the 

the  lead  known  to  a  Galic  antiquary.  The  lead  known,  fo  as  to  make  {o  many  cir- 

jfland  to  which  the  traitor  Erath  beguil-  cumftances  exactly  correfpond  with  bis 

cd  Dura  ftill  retains  bis  name   of  Innis'  poems,  without  his  ever  knowing  it,  we 

Eraith,  "  the  ifland  of  Erath."  The  fer-  muft   certainly   allow   this  a  mofl  con- 

ry  and  farm  contiguous  to  it,  derive  from  founding  proof  of  their  authenticity, 

bim  alfo  their  name  ;  and  about  a  mile  t  The  decline  of  the  Galic  poetry  was 

diftant  from  it  is  another  farm,  confift-  muchowing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Druids, 

ing  of  an  extenfive  heath  bounckd  by  a  whoinftrufled  and fuperintcnded  the  or- 

large  mountain-flream,  and  ftill  retaining  dcr  of  the    bards,    as  alfo   to   the  office 

from  that  unfortunate  lady  the  name  of  being  made  hereditary.  The  Galic  man- 

Dura'in,  "  the  ftream  of  Daura."  And  ners  degenerated  equally  faft  after  Ken- 

what  further  confirms  that  this  is  the  ncth  M'Alpin  removed  the  feat  of  royalty 

fcene  defcribed  by  Offian  is,  that  feveral  from  Caledonia,  to   the  country  of  the 

places  within  fight  of  it  are  denominated  Piifts  whom  he  fubdued. 

from  Connal,  and  others  of  bis  heroes,  *  They   were  entirely   conquered   by 

•wbofc  names  arc  better  known.     As  no-  Harold  Harfager  in  875 ;  and  fo  much  in. 

fcfted 
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prefent  names,  which  are  not,  like  thofe  on  the  continent,  of  a  Ga- 
lic  etymon.  The  names  of  perfons  in  thefe  countries  likewife,  ever 
fxnce  the  introduclion  of  Chriftianity,  were  almoft  all  derived  from 
apoftles,  faints,  martyrs,  milConaries,  or  crowned  heads :  but  the  pro- 
per names  of  OfTian  are  quite  of  another  call ;  all  defcrlptive.  This, 
together  with  his  notions  of  a  future  ftate,  which  are  fo  different 
from  thofe  which  Chriflianity  teaches,  will  clearly  evince  that  he 
lived  before  it  was  propagated  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  His 
tranflator  gives  feveral  reafons  for  placing  him  about  the  end  of  the 
third,  or  die  beginning  of  the  foiirth  century*  ;  and  to  enter  into 
any  nicer  difquifition  on  the  head,  were  as  idle  as  it  would  be  ufelefs. 
That  his  poems  are  ancient  and  authentic,  is  all  that  we  contend 
for.  And,  as  we  hope  that  fufficient  evidence  has  been  given  for 
this,  we  proceed, 

III.  To  anfwer  fome  objeiTtions  which  have  been  made  to  their 
being  genvilne.  Of  thefe  the  moft  weighty  are, — That  fvich  an  ear- 
ly period  could  not  produce  fuch  poems ; — That  if  it  had,  they 
could  not  be  fo  long  preferved  in  fo  illiterate  a  country ; — and, 
That  the  editions  of  thefe  poems  are  not  now  more  numerous. — ■ 
Each  of  thefe  objedions  we  fhall  endeavour  to  difcufs  in  order. 
Leffer  obflacles  may  perhaps  meet  us  in  our  way,  wliich  we  fhali 
endeavour  to  remove  as  they  occur. 

I .  With  regard  to  the  firfl  objedion,  there  are  many  reafons  that 
may  account,  not  only  for  fuch  excellent  poetry,  but  even  refined  mo- 
rals, being  found  in  fo  early  a  period  of  fociety.    Among  all  nations 

N  2  whofe 

fefted  by  theDanes  for  aconfiderable  time     and  AVare's  Antlq.  p.  ^7.  Sec. 
before.thattheymightbefaidtobeintheir         *    Differtation    prefixed    to    Oflian's 
pofleflion.    lorfoeusin  Oread,  p.  10,  11.    poems. 
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whofe  earlier  ftages  we  have  any  account  of,  poetry  was  the  firfl 
and  fiwourite  ftudy.  In  poetry,  legiflators  gave  their  codes,  oracles 
their  anfwers,  and  priefls  their  precepts.  In  Greece,  the  old  acade- 
iny  of  the  world,  poetry  was  in  this  repute,  not  only  before  the  in- 
trodu6lion  of  letters,  when  the  affiflance  which  it  gave  the  memory 
might  plead  in  its  favoin-s  ;  but,  even  long  after  that  period,  no  com- 
pofition  could  be  relilhed  that  was  deftitute  of  the  charms  of  poetry. 
Not  only  Orpheus  and  Linus,  but  the  lefs  ancient  Hefiod  and 
Homer,  lived  fome  ages  before  Pherecides  *,  who,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, was  the  firft  who  wi'ote  profe  in  the  Greek  language. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Eafl,  poetry  had  the  fame  early  atten- 
tion paid  to  it.  The  book  of  Job,  the  oldefl  in  the  world,  is  high- 
ly poetical.  In  the  weflern  parts,  the  remains  of  Runic  and  Cel- 
tic poetry  fliew  how  early  and  how  carefully  this  art  was  cultiva- 
ted ;  infomuch,  that  fome  nations  could  never  be  reconciled  even 
to  the  fcriptures  till  they  had  got  them  in  the  form  of  poems  j".  And 
in  the  new  world,  the  Spaniards  and  others  have  found  excellent 
poetry  among  tribes  entirely  unacquainted  with  letters.  To  fup- 
ply  this  defedl,  indeed,  it  was  neceflary  this  art  fliould  be  encou- 
raged by  them,  as  well  as  for  the  high  pleafure  which  it  yielded. 
A  defire  of  perpetuating  their  names,  their  ailHiions,  and  ufeful  in- 
ventions, is  natural  to  mankind.  And  this,  in  early  periods,  mufl 
have  been  trufled  to  tradition,  which  could  not  prefcrve  it  long 
without  the  charms  of  verfe  and  harmony  of  numbers.  This  alone 
could  render  the  vehicle  fo  light  and  eafy  of  conveyance,  that  the 

tranf- 

*  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  as  that  thefe  acquired  all  at  once  a  perfec- 
did  alfo  Phaiaris,  who  wrote  fuch  elegant  tion  which  diftances  all  future  imitation- 
letters,  and  jEfop  the  writer  of  the  fables,  f  Du  Chene,  ap.  Pellout.  hilt.  dcs. 
It  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpofe  toobfcrvc,  Celt.  2.  lo. 
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tranfmitting  of  it  to  pofterity  would  be  rather  a  pleafure  than  a 
burden.  And  once  the  pradice  was  begun,  the  policy  of  every 
ftate  found  it  ufeful  to  encourage  it,  as  the  beft  means  of  ftirring 
up  every  noble  fpirit  to  imitate  thofe  adions  which  he  heard  fo 
highly  praifed. 

The  langviage  of  infant  ftates  is  likewife,  as  was  obferved  above, 
from  its  want  of  coploufnefs,  ftrong,  figtirative,  and  poetical. 
Their  paffions  are  unfettered  and  free,  and  their  imagination  bold 
and  active.  Thefe  are  all  circumftances  more  favourable  to  poetry, 
than  any  in  the  more  advanced  flages  of  fociety ;  and  thofe  poets 
who  have  flourifhed  neareft  this  early  (late  in  any  country,  are  ge- 
nerally they  who  have  beft  fucceeded,  if  a  happy  genius  feconded  their 
fituation.  Hence  the  Mufes  have  always  their  refidence  affigned 
them  in  the  mountains  :  An  allegory,  by  which  the  poets  mean, 
that  the  hunting  ftate,  in  which  the  body  is  unbroken  with  toil, 
and  the  mind  eafy  and  unencumbered  with  care,  is  the  proper  e- 
pocha  of  poetry.  Now  this  was  the  aera  in  which  Oflian  lived  ;  fo 
that  his  fituation  was  rather  advantageous  than  otherwife,  if  he  had 
but  a  genius  to  improve  it. 

But  befides  thefe  circumftances,  common  to  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians with  other  ftates  in  the  like  period,  there  are  others  of  a 
more  peculiar  nature,  which  muft  have  had  a  happy  influence  both 
upon  their  poetry  and  morals. — Of  thefe  the  inftitution  of  the 
Bards  and  Druids  deferves  the  firft  mention.  The  Druids  of  Bri- 
tain in  general  were  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  knowledge  abroad, 
that  from  Gaul,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  difciples  flock- 
en  to  them  as  to  a  feminary  of  learning.  At  home,  they  were 
held  in  a  ftill  higher  veneration.     They  were  not  only  the  priefts 

and 
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and  phllofopners,  but  virtually  the  very  fovereigns  of  every  ftate 
where  their  religion  prevailed.  They  had  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  diredion  of  the  old,  and  no  bufinefs  Mrhatever  of  any 
moment  could  be  done  without  them.  In  natural  philofophy,  they 
had  all  the  experiments  of  paft  ages  flowing  down  to  them  in  one 
iminterrupted  channel,  which  was  perpetually  growing ;  infomuch 
that  it  required  a  ftudy  of  twenty  years  to  become  mafters  of  their 
knowledge.  And  in  morals,  we  may  fuppofe  they  made  at  leafl:  as 
great  a  proficiency  as  the  philofophers  of  other  covintrics ;  confider- 
ing  their  many  and  fmgular  advantages.  Accordingly,  we  are  told, 
that,  "  contemning  all  fublunary  things,  they  raifed  their  thoughts 
to  fublimer  obje(5ls,  and  boldly  afTcrted  the  foul's  immortality  f." 
In  a  word,  no  fet  of  men  were  ever  pofTefled  of  fo  mvich  authori- 
ty, or  were  held  in  fo  high  a  veneration,  as  the  JDruids.  Every 
thing  in  this  world  was  at  their  difpofal  ;  and  they  pretended,  and 
were  believed  to  have  alfo,  by  a  delegated  power,  the  difpofal  of 
whatever  was  defirable  in  the  other.  What  wonder,  then,  if  every 
noble  and  amiable  virtue  flourifhed,  under  the  patronage  of  this 
venerable  order,  to  the  degree  that  we  find  it  reprefented  in  the 
poems  of  OlTian  ?  Or  what  wonder  if  poetry  arrived  at  ilich  perfec- 
fe<5lion,  in  a  country  where  there  was  not  only,  from  age  to  age,  a 
{landing  order  of  poets,  but  fuch  men  as  thefe  to  be  its  teachers,  en- 
couragers,  and  rewarders  ? 

The  bards,  too,  whom  we  may  call  a  lower  order  of  religious, 
contributed  greatly  to  form  both  the  poetry  and  the  morals  of  the 
period  we  fpeak  of.  No  venal,  mercenary  tribe,  were  then  the 
bards.     Next  to  the  Druids,  they  were  of  all  men  the  moft  refpe<fl- 

ed 

f  Amm.  Marcel.  1.  15- 
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ed  i'.  They  were  chofen  from  the  mod  promifing  geiiiufes,  and 
from  the  befl  families  ;  infomuch  that  we  find  thofe  of  the  royal 
line  itfelf,  as  OlBan,  Fergus,  and  Fillan,  ambitious  of  being  in  the 
number.  They  were  formed  and  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Druids ;  and  it  depended  on  their  behaviour  and  merit,  whether 
tliey  might  not,  one  day,  be  initiated  into  their  inyfteries,  and  ad- 
mitted as  members.  With  the  advantages  of  this  education,  and 
the  fpurs  of  this  ambition,  the  bards  would  exert  their  talents  for 
poetry,  and  recommend  to  the  utmoft  every  virtue  which  the  Dru- 
ids taught  them  to  inculcate.  And  as  every  one's  prefent  fame 
and  future  happinefs  depended  entirely,  as  they  fuppofed,  on  the 
praife  of  the  bard,  every  one  would  ftrive  to  the  utmofl  to  deferve 
it.  By  this  means,  the  manners  of  the  nation,  by  precept,  by 
example,  and  by  prefent  as  well  as  future  intereft,  would  foon  be 
formed.  Every  great  and  amiable  quality  of  the  foul  would  ex- 
pand itfelf;  and,  where  every  thing  contributed  to  forward  its 
growth,  would  foon  arrive,  in  fact,  at  a  height,  which,  in  our  po- 
Klhed  times,  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  only  ideal,  or  poetical. 

That  the  fongs  of  the  bards  fliould  have  fb  much  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  will  appear  lefs  ftrange,  if  we  ob- 
ferve  the  effed;  which  poetry  has  had  on  other  nations  in  the  like 
early  period.  When  the  poets  afcribe  to  fongs  the  power  of  bring- 
ing down  the  moon  from  heaven,  channing  the  fierceft  animals,, 
and  making  rapid  rivers  flop  their  falling  waters  to  liften  to  the 
poet's  numbers  :): ;  they  can  certainly  mean  no  lefs,  than  that  poe- 
try 

f  After  the  extindion  of  the  Druids,  fame  privilege;   and,  in  the  reign  of  the 

the  bards  are  faid  to  have  been  for  many  great  Harold  Harfager,  fat  next  the  king, 

ages  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  king.    The  at  table.     Torfaeus  in  Oread. 
Scandinavian  bards,  or  fcalds,  held  the         $  See  Virg.  eel.  8. 
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try  has  power  to  raife  the  mod  violent  pafllons,  and  to  lay  them ; 
tliat  it  has  power  to  change  the  nature,  to  conjure,  to  tranfport,  to 
ravifli.  To  what  a  degree  this  power  was  then  exerted,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  which  we  can  form  now  no  juft  idea.  For,  in  the  infancy 
of  fociety,  as  in  the  infancy  of  life,  the  pafllons  are  not  only  more 
powerful  and  violent,  but  alfo  more  fudden,  flexible,  and  yielding. 
In  either  cafe,  till  a  certain  advanced  period  is  reached,  we  meet 
with  no  cool,  calm,  and  deliberate  determinations.  Hence  the 
greater  influence  which  poetry  has  in  that  early  period  on  the  paf- 
fions  of  mankind.  An  Influence  attefted  by  the  annals  of  the  hifto- 
rlan,  no  lefs  than  by  the  fable  and  allegory  of  the  poet.  There,  to 
mention  but  a  few  infl;ances,  and  thefe  too  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced period  than  what  we  fpeak  of,  we  find  Sappho  kindling  in 
many  breafts  a  paflion,  by  no  other  beauty  than  that  of  her  poems ; 
we  find  the  monfter  Phalaris  melted  into  man,  by  the  mufe  of  Ste- 
fichorus  ;  Alexander  leaping  to  his  arms,  as  in  a  phrenzy,  at  the 
fong  of  Tlmotheus ;  and  the  difpirlted  Spartans  roufed  to  courage 
by  the  fongs  of  Tyrtaeus.  In  confequence  of  this  influence  of  poe- 
try over  the  pafllons,  we  find,  that  in  all  ftates,  the  minority  of 
which  we  have  any  account  of,  it  has  been  encouraged  and  ho- 
noured ;  the  perfon  of  its  profeflbrs  held  facred,  and  their  charader 
refpecfled.  The  greateft  lawgivers,  as  Lycnrgus  and  Solon,  prac- 
tifed  or  patronized  the  art ;  and  the  greateft  warriors,  as  Alexander 
and  Caefar.  The  holieft  men,  as  Mofes,  David,  and  Solomon,  were 
eminent  for  their  flcill  In  it ;  and  even  the  wild  Scythian  hero, 
Odin,  thought  it  his  intereft  as  a  ftatefman,  to  pradife  and  recom- 
mend it.  To  poliflied  nations,  poetry  afibrds  pleafure  ;  but  to  in- 
fant ft.ates,  it  affords  not  only  pleafure,  but  advantage.     And,  for 

the 
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the  one  reafon  or  the  other,  both  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
it,  by  making  it  an  ingredient  in  their  future  felicity  ;  all  ages,  na- 
tions, and  religions,  agreeing  in  giving  mufic  and  poetry  a  place 
in  their  paradife,  however  much  they  differ  in  their  other  notions 
of  it. — If,  therefore,  poetry  has  been  daus  early  cultivated  by  other 
nations,  and  allowed  to  have  fuch  influence  upon  their  morals, 
much  more  might  it  be  expected  to  flourifli  here,  under  its  pecu- 
liar advantages,  fo  as  to  produce  all  the  effecT;s  afcribed  to  it  upon 
the  Caledonian  heroes. 

It  may  be  thought  flill  lefs  ftrange,  that  charadlers  fo  refpeclable 
as  the  Celtic  bards,  fliould,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Druids,  have 
fuch  influence  in  forming  the  manners  of  their  age,  when  we  con* 
flder,  that,  in  later  and  lefs  pliant  times,  fuch  ftrolling  fongfters  as 
the  Provencal  Trobadores  have  been  able  to  give  rife  to  the  romantic 
fyflem  of  knight-errantry.  The  truth  is,  when  the  human  mind 
becomes  familiar  with  any  fet  of  ideas,  and  revolves  them  over  for 
a  long  time,  it  takes  pleafure  in  them  from  acquaintance,  and  con- 
tracts a  likenefs  to  them  from  the  principle  of  imitation.  In  any 
period  of  fociety,  therefore,  the  fongs  which  men  are  mod  conver- 
fant  with,  mull  contribute  much  to  form  their  temper  and  behavi- 
our. But  they  do  this  more  efpecially  in  the  earlieft;  fl:ages,  when 
the  ideas,  the  tranfadions,  the  wants,  and  the  cares  of  men  are  few; 
and  when  the  mind,  having  little  elfe  to  attend  to,  "  hums"  con- 
tinually its  fong,  and  broods  with  pleafure  over  that  favourite  ob- 

jea. 

In  accounting  for  the  refinement  of  fentiments  afcribed  to  the 
age  of  Fingal,  we  may  join  with  the  cffcdls  of  poetry,  thofe  of  its 
fifter-art,  mufic.     The  influence  of  this  upon  the  paflions,  is,  like 

O  tl)c 
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the  other,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  exceeding  great.  It  muft  there- 
fore have  been  early  laid  hold  of,  as  a  proper  handle  for  forming 
the  morals  of  men.  Accordingly,  the  poets,  who  always  couch 
truth  under  their  fibles,  have  afcribed  to  the  lyres  of  Orpheus,  A- 
rion,  and  Amphion,  the  miraculous  power,  not  only  of  taining  the 
wildefl  of  men,  but  of  charming  even  wild  beafl;  and  fiflics.  Nay, 
they  tell  us,  that  even  the  inanimate  creation  was  wrought  upon  by 
fuch  founds.  Raviflied  by  their  magic  force,  trees  defcended  from 
their  mountains ;  flones  rofe  from  their  quarry  ;  cities  lifted  their 
fpiry  heads  into  the  cloiids  ;  rivers  ftopt,  or  changed  their  courfe, 
to  liften  ;  and  fields,  before  difmal  and  dark,  allumed  a  fmile  of 
joy.  Even  the  inexorable  Pluto  himfelf  relented  with  the  irrefifl- 
ible  charms  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and,  grimly  fmlllng,  refigncd 
to  him  his  loved  Eurydice. — Whatever  allowance  we  make  here  for 
poetical  hbert}^  we  flaall  ftill  have  this  much  left,  that  mufic  has  a 
vaft  influence  over  the  paffions,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  the 
firft  civilization  of  mankind.  This  much  modern,  as  well  as  aa- 
cient,  poets  hint  to  us,  when  they  tell  us  that 

"  Mufic  has  charms  to  footbe  the  favage  breaft, 
"  To  foften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

But,  fhould  any  one  think,  that  truth  cannot  be  had  from 
poets,  we  may  add,  that  on  this  fubjedl,  divines,  philafophers,  and 
lawgivers,  have  fpoken,  though  in  a  different  language,  the  fame 
meaning.  So  fenfible  were  the  ancients  of  the  connexion  between 
mufic  and  morals,  that  their  religion  and  laws  had  generally  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  In  Egypt,  in 
Crete,  and  in  Sparta,  the  laws  regulated  the  number  of  firings  in 
the  lyre ;  and  the  lafl-mentioned  ftate  banifhed  Timotheus  for  the 

crime 
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crime  of  adding  to  them.  Even  in  fcripture,  the  charming  of  an 
evil  fpirit,  and  the  calming  of  the  mofl  violent  fallies  of  nature,  is 
afcribed  to  mufic,  which  the  religious  of  almoft  all  ages  have  adopt- 
ed into  their  facred  fervice ;  if  we  except  a  few,  who  can  perhaps 
give  no  orthodox  reafon  for  difcarding  this  great  help  both  of  mend- 
ing the  manners,  and  of  heightening  the  devotion.  To  a  flranger, 
at  lead,  they  feem  to  lie  under  a  vafl  difadvantage,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  form  the  heart  with  fewer  tools  than  heaven  and  reafon 
have  allowed  them,  and  cannot  fo  eafily  foar  aloft  after  taking  off  a 
part  of  their  wings.  But  leaving  thefe  to  affe(5l  that  fpirituaUty  on 
earth,  which,  in  their  own  belief,  even  the  worfliip  of  heaven  does 
not  pretend  to,  we  return  to  our  fubjedt. 

Music,  we  fee,  has  been  xuiiverfally  allowed  to  have  an  Intimate 
connexion  with  the  moral  fyflein.  The  ancient  Caledonians  then, 
Avere  a  nation  of  muiicians.  The  art  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  Bards,  although  they  were  the  chief  mafters  of  it.  Eve- 
ry hero,  every  virgin,  could  "  touch  the  harp,  and  melt  the 
foul  *."  This  vmiverfality  of  the  art  was  probably  owing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  iimplicity  of  the  inftrument.  In  the  an- 
cient ftates  of  Greece,  the  harp,  confiding  of  only  four  firings,  was 
of  fo  fimple  a  conftruftion,  that  warriors,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, engaged  in  other  purfuits  and  avocations,  could  play  upon 
it.  In  Egypt  the  cafe  was  the  fame,  infomuch  that  even  the  If- 
raelitifla  women,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  their  bondage, 
could  all  of  them  play  on  inflruments  of  mufic  f .     The  Caledo- 

O  2  nian 

*  Beda  gives  us  to  underftaitd,   that,  who  was  foafliamed  he  could  not  play  up- 
even  in  the  7th  century,  the  harp  was  fo  on  it,  that  he  flunk  away  for  fear  of  ex- 
generally  played  in  Britain,   that  it  was  pofing  himfelf.     L.  4.  c.  24. 
cuftomary  to  hand  it  from  one  to  one  at  f  Exod.  xv.  20. 
their  entertainments  j  and  fpeaks  of  one  *  Tern- 
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man  or  Britifli  harp  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been,  iia  its  conflruc- 
tion,  equally  fimple,  and  in  its  effedls  equally  powerful. — In  the 
vicillitude  of  all  human  affairs,  not  only  the  ancient  harp,  but  even 
the  ancient  fcience  of  mufic,  has  been  in  a  great  nieafure  loft,  and 
fupplied  only  by  what  is  made  up  of  certain  notes  that  fell  into  the 
fancy  of  a  poor  friar  in  chanting  his  matins  *.  But  to  whatever 
it  was  owing,  the  ancient  mufic  had  fuch  a  power  of  moving  the 
heart  and  opening  the  flviice  of  the  tears,  as  fome  wo\ild  pafs  now 
for  poetical  fi(flion ;  whilft  better  judges  refolve  it  into  true  philofo- 
phy,  and  fhew  that  the  effedl  of  mufic  upon  the  paffions  became  lefs 
powerful  in  proportion  as  the  harmony  became  more  complex  f. 
This  natural  eflfedl  of  the  ancient  mufic  would  be  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  excellency  of  the  Caledonian  fongs,  with  which 
their  mufic  was  always  accompanied  J.  And  if  the  conftant  re- 
petition of  thefe,  which  breathed  every  tender  feeling,  kindled  e- 
very  noble  paffion,  and  celebrated  every  brave  and  generous  adion, 
had,  fingly,  fuch  eifect  as  has  been  already  remarked,  how  irre- 
fi.ftible  muft  have  been  their  force  when  the  harp  joined  all  its  charms 
in  their  aid  ! — The  ancient  Caledonian  poetry  is  full  of  ftrokes  of 
nature  and  of  paffion.  The  mufic  would  be  congenial  to  it ;  ten- 
der, plaintive,  and  moving ;  a  caft  which  ftill  diftinguilhes  the 
oldeft  of  the  Caledonian  airs,  and  which  of  all  others  is  beft  calcu- 
lated to  imprefs  the  heart  with  thofe  foft  and  fympathetic  feelings 
which  are  moft  favourable  to  morals.  Its  effecfl  would  be  ftill  more 


•  Temple's  Mifcel.  vol.  ii.  general.      It  appears  to  have  been   the 

^            ,      -           ,^.  ,     pra£lice  of  other  ancient  nations  alfo;  for 

+  See  Gregory  s    Comp.   View,  and     '              „    •   a            .1        r      u    •  /•  ir 

'                          ,«  Plato  calls  inftrumental  mufic,  by  itfelf. 

Brown's  Hiftory  of  Mufic.  ...,,.            ,                  .  . 

'  an  infipid  thing,  and  treats  it  with  great 

%  Diodorus  affirms  this  of  the  Celts  in     contempt. 
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increafed  by  the  reafons  formerly  mentioned  of  the  paffions  and 
feelings  of  men  being  then  flrong,  and  the  imagination  warm, 
and  eafily  yielding  to  every  impreffion  of  enthufiafm  and  rapture. 
Men  were  not  yet  afhamed  to  indulge  their  innocent  and  tender 
feelings,  when  the  foul  was  "  harrowed  up"  with  either  pleafure  or 
pain.  Under  the  dominion  of  emotions  not  peculiar  to  the  warmth 
of  eaftern  climes,  but  the  univerfal  offspring  of  infant  nature,  they 
could  freely  "  Uft  up  their  voice  and  weep,"  whether  grief  or  joy 
demanded  the  fympathetic  tear.  In  fuch  an  age  then,  fuch  means, 
begun  too  when  the  mind  was  yoving  and  moil  fufceptible  of  im- 
preffion, and  not  only  daily  but  hourly  repeated,  could  not  fail 
to  give  the  foul  a  polifh  and  a  fmoothnefs  now  hardly  to  be  cre- 
dited. Every  repetition  would,  by  alTociation  of  ideas,  "  conjure 
lip"  all  the  emotions  which  the  fame  fong  had  formerly  produced, 
with  the  ideas  of  innocent  and  early  days  annexed  to  them,  and 
with  the  image  of,  perhaps,  the  lover,  father,  friend,  or  acquain- 
tance, to  whofe  memory  the  piece  was  confecrated:  while  at  the 
fame  time  a  glow  of  emulation  would  mix  with  thefe  tenderefl  feel- 
ings of  the  foul,  fanned  with  the  pleafing  hope  of  receiving  one  day 
the  like  fame.  Call  him  a  lion  or  a  tyger  that  could  not  be  foften- 
ed  and  civilized  by  thofe  means ;  if  he  was  a  human  being,  he  could 
not  refifl  them.  If  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  confi- 
dering  thefe  caufes,  had  been  lefs  perfed:,  the  wonder  had  been 
greater  than  their  being  fo  exalted  as  OfTian  deferibes  tliem. 

From  the  plain  way  of  living  and  other  circumflances  told  us 
of  the  age  of  Fingal,  we  are  apt  to  conne(ft  with  it  the  idea  of  bar- 
bai-ous  and  favage.     Some  other  tribes  in  the  hunting  flate  have 

been 


no 
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been  found  fo  * ;  and  we  infer  that  the  Caledonians  were  like  them, 
although  the  peculiar  circumftances  already  mentioned  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  create  a  vaft  difference.  With  thefe,  one  other  circum- 
ftance  muft  be  taken  into  the  account,  which  is,  that  though  this 
people  were  then  in  the  hunting  ftate,  or  but  juft  emerging  out  of 
it,  they  were  far  from  being  a  very  infant  colony.  The  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  untowardnefs  of  their  foil  and 
climate,  may  be  faid  to  be  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage,  or  but 
very  little  beyond  it.  And  if  they  have  remained  in  this  fecond 
ftage  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  they  might  pofTibly  take  fo  long  a 
fpace  to  pafs  through  the  firft,  and  by  that  means  have  time  enough, 

under 


*  Many  have  queftioned  whether  civi- 
lized ftates  are  poflefl'ed  of  more  virtue 
than  thofe  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
larbaroiis.  There  are  at  leafl  more  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  opinion  than  the 
Caledonians.  Tacitus  afcribes  to  the  old 
rude  Germans  all  the  virtues  which  Of- 
fian  afcribes  to  his  heroes,  who  were  ori- 
ginally the  fame  people,  and  had  the  fame 
cufloms,  religion,  and  laws.  "  The 
morals  of  that  people  (fays  that  hiftorian) 
exceed  the  bed  laws  devifed  by  other  na- 
tions ;"  Germ.  c.  19.  Raynal  gives  the 
fame  chara£ler  to  the  tribes  of  Canada, 
rude  and  unpoliflied  as  they  feemed. 
««  They  were  (fays  he)  obliging,  difin- 
tercfted,  ferious,  fond  of  independence, 
benevolent,  and  humane.  They  difco- 
vcred  their  benevolence  by  taking  great 
care  of  widows,  orphans,  and  infirm  peo- 
ple ;  and  by  fliaring  their  provifions  with 
the  unfortunate  and  diftreflcd.  They 
fiiewed  their  hofpitality  by  keeping  open, 
by  day  and  night,  their  huts  and  tables. 


to  travellers  and  ftrangers,  &c."  And, 
with  regard  to  their  poetry,  the  fame  au- 
thor fays,  that  "  their  foul  exprefled 
what  their  eyes  faw  ;  that  their  language 
painted  natural  obje£ls  in  flrong  colour- 
ing ;  that  the  boldeft  metaphors  were  fa- 
miliar to  them  in  common  converfation, 
and  that  their  public  fpeeches  were  full 
of  images,  energy,  and  pathos."  The  ex- 
cellency of  this  people's  morals  was  pro- 
bably owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their 
love  of  poetry  ;  for  their  hiftorian  parti- 
cularly remarks,  that  they  were  fond  of 
fongs.  The  darkeft  and  moft  gloomy  vi- 
ces of  the  foul  are  quite  inconfillent  with 
a  high  reli(h  for  poetry  and  mufic.  Hence 
the  niceft  obfervcrs  of  human  nature  have 
remarked,  that  from  fouls  of  this  refined 
caft  nothing  unfair  or  cruel  is  to  be 
dreaded  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 

The  man  «ho  lijs  not  mufic  in  himlclf, 
And  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  fwett  found, 
Is  fit  for  trcafoii,  (Iral.njem,  and  fpoils. 

SHAKEsrtA^. 
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under  their  peculiar  advantages,  to  form  their  morals.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  the  mountains  flocked  but  with  a  fifth  or  tenth  of  the  animala 
which  they  now  fupport,  they  would  afford  ample  provifion  for  the 
confumers,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been  numerous,  and  who 
were  always  thinned  by  war,  and  by  colonies  to  the  adjacent  He- 
brides, and  to  the  mofl  contiguous  parts  of  Ireland. — Here,  then, 
vv^as  Httle  room  for  quarrels  or  feuds  ;  which  would  not,  in  any 
event,  find  a  ready  entrance  among  a  tribe  diftincl  from  all  others, 
clofely  allied  among  themfelves,  and,  as  always  happens  in  fuch 
cafes,  ftrong  in  their  attachments,  and  even  violent  in  their  friend- 
fhips.  It  is  only  when  fociety  advances,  and  the  numbers  and 
wants  of  men  grow  many,  that  their  interefcs  begin  to  juflle  and 
interfere,  fo  as  to  kindle,  and  by  their  collifion  bring  to  light,  a 
thoufand  vices  till  then  unknown.  The  Caledonians  were  flill 
farther  removed  from  thefe  extravagancies,  by  confining  their  de- 
fires  within  narrow  bounds,  and  being  contented  with  only  tlie 
necelTaries  of  life  *.  Whenever  tliefe  began  to  fail  in  this  moun- 
tain or  valley,  it  was  but  fhifting  to  the  next,  which  was  co- 
vered with  plenty.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  Britons,  in  general, 
removed  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  the  remains  of  old  build- 
ings, and  the  names  of  places,  in  all  comers  of  the  Highlands,  prove 
this  to  have  been  the  manner  of  Fingal. 

This  method  of  procuring  fubfiflence,  at  the  very  eafy  expence 

of 

•  Thefe  were  greatly  reduced  by  their  was  the  cafe  with  fome  other  ancient  na- 

eating  only   once  a-day.     In    Galic  our  tions,  appears  from  the  faying  of  the  ci- 

names  ^oz  hreakfajl,  dinner,  ?inA /upper,  tizen  of  Abdera,  who  «<  thanked  the  gods 

are  quite  modern  and  exotic.      Lon,  or  that  Xerxes  and  his  army  ate  but  one 

"  daily  meal,"    fupplied  till  of  late  the  meal  a-day." 
place  of  all  the  three.     That  the  fame  »  Vid. 
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of  a  little  amufement,  had  a  benign  afpecl  on  every  virtue ;  but 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  that  delicacy  with  which  we  find  the 
tender  fex  always  treated  by  Oflian's  heroes.  Unlike  thofe 
tribes  to  whom  they  are  fometimes  unjuftly  compared,  the  ancient 
Caledonians  had  no  lands  to  till,  nor  any  rigorous  fervices  to  ini- 
pofe  upon  their  females.  The  only  occupation,  hunting,  was  the 
province  and  the  pleafure  of  the  men.  So  that  nothing  remained 
for  the  other  fex,  but  "  to  weave  the  robe  for  their  love." — We 
would  allow  female  charms  and  female  virtue  that  deference  which 
they  never  fail  to  procure  when  properly  exerted,  and  which  make 
them  capable  of  fubduing  even  thofe  who  can  fubdue  the  elephant 
and  the  lion.  But  leaving  thfefe  altogether  out  of  the  queflion,  the 
reafon  juft  now  mentioned,  in  concurrence  eipecially  with  thofe  ta- 
ken notice  of  above,  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  fair  fex  are  treated  by  our  Caledonian  heroes.  They  who 
■made  this  objeclion  to  the  poems  of  Offian,  might  obferve  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  this  people.  Many  other  nations  called  by  the 
name  of  barbarians  had  the  fame  efteem  for  their  women.  When 
Hannibal  pafTed  through  Gaul  to  crofs  the  Alps,  it  was  an  article 
in  a  treaty  made  with  him,  that  if  a  Gaul  offered  any  injury  to  a 
Carthaginian,  he  ihould  be  tried  before  the  court  of  the  Gaulifli 
women.  The  Germans  allowed  their  women  the  like  privileges. 
And  we  find  the  iElians  and  Pifans  fubmitting  their  differences  to  a 
court  of  fixteen  women.  Such  alfo  was  the  veneration  of  the  Ethio- 
pians for  their  matrons,  that,  in  the  very  heat  of  their  quarrels, 
they  laid  down  their  arms  if  one  of  them  but  made  her  appearance*. 

In 

*  Vid.  Plut.  Jc  Mullcr.  Paly:cii.  Strat.  lefs  civilized  than  the  Celts,  held  at  tlut 
1.  7.  Tacit.  Hift.  461.  Paufan.  Eliac.  time  the  female  fex  in  the  highcft  regard. 
&:c. — Even   the   Scandinavians,    though     Vid.  Lord  Kaims's  Sketches. 
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In  Britain,  in  particular,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  and  others, 
women  were  held  in  fuch  honour,  at  that  time,  as  to  be  often  in- 
trufted  with  the  reins  of  goveniment,  and  even  with  the  command 
of  armies.  And  there  are  inflances  on  record,  wliich  fliew  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  fo  much  confidence  J. 

Simple  as  the  age  of  Fingal  was,  there  are  many  reafons  that 
may  induce  us  to  tliink,  that  the  Caledonians  were,  long  before  his 
time,  a  people ;  and  that  the  contemplative  Druids  had  fpace 
enough  to  form  a  fyflem  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  Bards  to  im- 
prove their  poetry. — How  early  Britain  was  inhabited  after  the  de- 
luge or  difperfion,  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained  ;  but  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it  happened  in  a  very  few  centuries.  Thofe  nations  that  mo- 
ved weflward,  confined  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  and  by 
the  Hyperborean  colds  on  the  right,  keeping  clear  of  woods  and 
morafiTes,  and  fcorning  the  toils  and  cares  of  tillage  and  paflurage, 
while  the  tracl  before  them  allured  them  with  the  promife  of  fu- 
flenance  by  the  amufement  of  hunting,  would  thus  arrive  with  a 
pretty  rapid  progrefs  in  thefe  covmtries  f .  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  of  Britain  carried  on  a  tin  trade  with  very  diftant  nations, 
according  to  Sammes  and  others,  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war; 

P  and 

J  "When  thefe  were  the  manners  of  the  or  Trathal. 
South-Britons,  Fingal's  predeceflbrs,  who         f  Neither  the  (trait  of  the  Ilellefpont, 

had  affiled  them  as  commanders  in  chief  or  even  of  Dover,   -n-ould  be  fuch  an  ob- 

of  the  Caledonian  forces  when  invaded  ftacle  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.     A  few 

by  the  Romans,  had  opportunity  enough  rafts  might  eafily  tranfport  fuch  as  did  not 

to  learn  from  them,  if  we  fuppofe  that  value  their  lives  too  much  to  make   the 

before    then   they    fell    (hort    of   them,  experiment;  if  we  fuppofe  the  children 

And  the  manners  of  the'better  fort  are  of  thofe  who  built  Babel  had  fo  foon  loft 

always  a  law  to  their  inferiors ;   fo  that  all  the  arts  of  their  forefathers,  as  not  to 

their  people,  who  were  continually  about  be  able  to  join  together  a  few  planks, 
their  perfon,  might  all  learn  of  Fingal  »  <5e- 
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and  were  Co  ancient  a  people  in  the  times  of  Cxfar  and  Diodorus, 
that  they  had  loft  all  tradition  of  their  origin  ;  infomuch,  that 
thefe  authors  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  "  a  creation  by  them- 
felves."  And  we  may  believe,  that  no  part  of  the  Ifland  would  ap- 
ply itfelf  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  while  another  part  of  it 
could  give  fubfiftence  only  for  amufement. 

There  are  in  the  Highlands  many  monuments  that  fliew  their 
populoufnefs  and  power  in  an  a:ra  long  prior  to  that  of  Fingal. 
Of  thefe  are  efpecially  the  earns  or  mounts  of  ftoncs  raifed  over 
the  allies  of  their  great  men ;  the  number  of  whom,  and  the 
flourifliing  ftate  of  the  country,  we  may  conjecture,  not  only  from 
the  multiplicity  of  thefe,  but  alfo  from  their  fize,  and  from  the 
immenfe  diftance  from  which  the  materials  were  fometimes  carried. 
By  a  ftrange  revolution,  however,  which  only  a  long  courfe  cf 
ages  could  have  brought  about,  this  ceremony,  from  being  a  mark 
of  diftincflion,  was  converted  by  the  Druids,  long  before  the  time 
of  Fingal,  to  a  punifliment  on  the  moft  infamous  criminals.  The 
remains  of  feveral  vitrified  towers  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Highlands, 
feem  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  enjoyed  even 
the  comforts  of  life  in  a  period  more  remote  than  the  age  of  Fin- 
gal, or  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  as  no  fuch  mode  of  architec- 
ture has  been  fince  pradlifed  *.  The  veftiges  of  many  other  build- 
ings too,  though  not  vitrified,  fean  to  claim  an  equal  antiquity, 
both  from  their  names  and  appearances.  Walls  half  funk  in  earth, 
their  ftoncs  half  mouldered  into  duft,  and  the  very  rocks  on  which 
they  ftood  often  half  confumed  by  the  encroachments  of  another 
element,  are  "  tales  of  other  years"  indeed.    Thefe  and  various  o- 

thcu 

"*  See  Williams  on  vitrified  ruins. 
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tlier  reafons  have  induced  feveral  fearchers  into  antiquity  to  think 

that  barbarifm  and  civility  had  run  their  circle  more  than  once  in 
thefe  countries  ;  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a  flourifliing  condi- 
tion long  before  they  had  funk  into  that  dark  night  from  which 
they  are  but  ftill  emerging  *. 

Many  other  reafons  might  be  afligned  for  the  excellency  of  the 
poetry  and  morals  afcribed  to  the  aera  of  OlTian ;  but  as  this  head 
has  been  purfued  too  far  already,  we  fhall  only  fum  up  the  argu- 
ment, and  proceed  to  the  next  capital  objedlion. — It  has  been  ob- 

P  2  ferved, 

*    A^ainft    thefe   arguments    for    rhe  wtll  :  at  lead  their  arms,  the  only  thing 

antiquity   of    the    Caledonians    even    in  for  which  they  needed  the  forge,  feeni 

the  time  of  FingaJ,  it  is  no  fufEcient  ob-  to  have  been  well  tempered.  Their  robes, 

je£lion  that  they  were   ftill  ignorant  of  fo  often   compared  to  the  "  bow  of  the 

agriculture,  deftitute  of  riches,   and  not  flipwer,"  fhew  they  underftood,  not  only 

acquainted  with  many   arts  or    fciences.  the  manufacluring  of  cloaths;  but  could 

Inftances  of  the  like  nature  may  be  found  alfo  give  them  a  variety  of  tints,  for  which 

in  hiftory.      Attica  muft  have  been  many  their  rocks  and  vegetables  fupplied  them, 

ages  inhabited,  before  Ceres,  much  about  as  they  flill  do,  with   materials.     Their 

the  reign  of  Davidi  brought  thither   the  fliips,  in  which  they  performed  fuch  long 

art  of  fowing  corn.     The  Scythians  and  ^^^'^  dangerous  voyages,  muft  have  been 

Spartans   had    the    fame  fcvereign   con-  well  built  and  of  a  confiderable  tize.    And 

tempt  for   Clver  and  gold;  and  the  an-  the  remains  of  their  vitrified  houfes  fliew 

cient  Gauls,  who  were  the  fame  people,  ^^^Y    '^^''e   no   ftrangers   to    the   art    of 

and  had  the  fame  language  and  religion>  lo'^g'ng   themfelves    comfortably,    when 

with    the    firft    inhabitants    of    Britain,  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  required  it. 

made  no  other  ufe  of  thefe  metals  than  Their  mufical  inftruments  need  fcarce  be 

to  throw  them  into  the  Maffilian  lake,  as  mentioned,  it  being  allowed   they  weie 

the  moft  acceptable  fervice  they  could  do  pretty  fimple,  as  were  alfo  their  litters, 

the    gods.      As   to    arts,    the  Caledoni-  or    chariots  of  war. — Such  as  think    it 

ans,    like  many    other  ancient  nations,  abfurd    to   afcribe    chariots    of    war    to 

lived  in  fuch  contented  fimplicity,  that  '^^  age  and  country  of  OfCan,  may  con- 

they  thought  but  few  of  them  neceflary.  ^"'^  Pomponius  Mela,  (1.   3.)  who   tells 

Thefe  few,  however,  feem  to  have  reach-  ''^^t  the  Britons  in  general  fought  in  fuch 

ed  a  maturity  that  we  are  not  aware  of.  cars  and  chariots. 
The  working  of   iron  they    underftood  j.  Xo 
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ferved,  tliat  if  any  art  could  be  faid  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
all  poflible  care  by  the  Caledonians,  it  was  poetry.  This,  bc- 
fides  the  predileiflion  of  all  ftatcs  in  its  favours,  enjoyed,  among 
them,  peculiar  advantages.  Their  manner  of  life  was  extremely 
favourable  to  it ;  as  was  alfo  that  age  of  fociety  in  which  they  li- 
ved. Their  language,  original  and  ftrong  f ,  was  alio  capable  of 
every  inflexion  and  modulation,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs 
every  paflion,  and  to  fuit  every  firain,  whether  fublime  or  tender. 
The  education  of  the  bards,  under  fuch  mailers  as  the  Drviids,  was 
highly  advantageous  to  them.  Themfelves,  too,  an  order  of  fuch 
importance  to  the  public,  were  chofen  from  the  bcft  families  and 
moll  promiling  geniufes.  And  whatever  talents  they  had,  they 
wanted  no  fpur  to  exert.  For  their  own  honour  and  refpect,  with 
the  virtues  of  the  communit}^,  depended,  in  a  great  meafurc,  on 
their  diligence  and  fuccefs.  To  facilitate  this  fuccefs,  they  Avere 
furniflied  not  only  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  long  ftudy  and  ob- 
fervation,  bvit  alfo  w^ith  the  compofition  of  all  the  generations  be- 
fore them,  lince  ever  "  the  light  of  the  fong"  had  firft  dawned  ;  as 
they  had  always  a  Handing  order  or  college  of  poets  to  prefervc 
them  and  add  to  them.  They  had  the  advantage  of  one  another's 
converfation,  whicla  would  excite  their  emulation,  and  make  them 

afpirs 

f  To  what  lias  been  remarked  on  this  philofopher  further  obferves,  that  more  of 

particular  in  a  former  note,   (p.  90.)  we  this  originality,    or  correfpondence    be- 

may  add,  that  Plato  (in  Cratyl.)  makes  tween  the  objedl  and  the  name,  was  to 

that  difference  between  the  language  of  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  barba- 

the  gods  and  that  of  men,  which  Homer  rians,  than  in   the  Greek  tongue.     The 

alfo  fpcaks  of,  confifl  entirely  in  the  one's  fame  notion  feems  to  be  applicable  to  the 

being  original  and  expieffive  of  the  thing  language  of  Adam  in  paradife,  from  Ccn. 

fignified,   while  the   other  is  in  a  great  ii.  19.  a  paflagc  which  I'lato  might  pro- 

meafurc  arbitrary  and  compounded.  That  bably  have  feen. 
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afplre  to  eminence.  They  were  always  prefent,  and  generally  en- 
gaged in  every  grand  fcene  that  was  tranfacSled  ;  which  could  not 
fail  to  infpire  their  mule  with  the  trueft  and  noblefl  kind  of  fire. 
Their  mind  too,  befides  being  converfant  with  a  people  of  well- 
formed  morals  at  home,  was  opened  and  expanded  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  other  nations  around  them,  who  were  long 
before  then  civilized  by  their  commerce  with  foreigners,  and  witli 
whom  the  Caledonians  had  the  advantage  of  converfing  in  their 
own  language, — Now,  when  all  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  and 
many  more,  concurred  with  a  firfl-rate  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Offian,  what  wonder  if  they  produced  a  very  celebrated  poet  ? — 
To  think  that  the  only  avenue  to  knowledge,  or  the  only  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  is  by  books,  (though  the  Druids  and  their  difci- 
ples  might  not  want  thefe  neither), is  a  narrow  and  a  wrong  way  of 
thinking.  Converfation,  adlion,  and  example,  open  and  expand 
it  much  more  powerfully.  To  hear,  to  converfe,  and  to  vie  with 
Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  would  be  of  more  avail  to  Offian 
than  a  thoufand  volumes.  For  which  reafon  geniufes  have  been, 
obferved  to  appear  generally  in  cluflers  or  conftellations.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  books  and  dead  ftudy  rather  cramp 
and  confine  a  great  genius  than  improve  it.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it 
is  certain,  that  mod  of  thofe  poets  who  have  made  the  greateft  fi- 
gure were,  like  Homer,  Shakefpear,  and  Offian,  for  the  moll  part 
indebted  for  it  to  a  native  fire  and  enthufiafm  of  genius,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  learning  of  the  fchools  and  the  precepts  of  A- 
riflotle  would  have  done  little  fervice.  Poetic  talents  are  entirely 
the  gift  of  that  univerfal  mother  Nature,  who  is  not  fo  partial  to 
her  children  as  fome  are  apt  to  fufpecl  her.     Trojans  orRutilians, 

north. 
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norih  the  Tweed  or  fouth  of  it,  are  diftlndllons  unknown  to  her  ia 
the  diftribution  of  her  favours.  On  both  fides  this  river  and  that 
mountain,  they  are  equally  her  children.  She  touches  alike  the 
lyre  of  Homer  and  the  harp  of  Olfian ;  and  equally  infpires  the  ode 
of  the  Laplander,  and  the  love-fong  of  the  Arcadian. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  caufes  to  which  we  owe,  for  fo 
many  ages,  the  prefervation  of  Oflian.  Of  thefe,  the  inftitution 
of  the  Bards  deferves  our  firft  notice.  In  a  country,  the  only  one 
perhaps  in  the  world,  in  which  there  was  always,  from  the  earlieft 
period  to  almofl  the  prefent  age,  a  ftanding  order  of  poets,  we  can- 
not reafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  excellent  poems  com- 
pofcd,  or,  after  being  compofed,  carefully  preferved  from  obli- 
vion. A  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  order  was  to  watch  over 
the  poems  of  Oflian.  In  every  family  of  diftindlion,  there  was  at 
leaft  one  principal  bard,  and  always  a  number  of  difciples,  who 
x'ied  with  each  other  in  having  thefe  poems  in  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion; fo  tliat  if  a  line  was  added,  altered,  or  left  out,  another  would 
not  fail  to  fliew  his  zeal  and  fuperiority,  by  correcting  him.  They 
had  likewife  frequent  opportunities,  in  attending  their  chiefs  to 
other  families,  of  meeting  in  crowds  and  rehearfing  thefe  poems, 
which,  at  home  or  abroad,  were  night  and  day  their  employment. 
— Should  the  inftitution  of  the  bards  laft  for  ever,  the  poems  of  Of- 
fion  could  never  perilh. 

Nor  were  they  only  the  bards  of  great  families  who  were  here 
concerned.  The  vaflal,  equally  fond  of  the  fong  with  his  fuperior, 
entertained  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner;  and  all,  under  his  influence, 
by  contributing  to  his  amufement  in  this  way,  were  fure  of  ob- 
taining his  flavour.  This,  with  a  life  free  from  care,  a  fpirit  un- 
broken 
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broken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  of  time  vinoccupied  by  any  other 
employment  or  divcrfion,  contributed  to  render  the  Highlanders  a 
nation  of  fingers  and  poets.  From  the  recital  of  a  variety  of  com- 
pofitions,  they  would  naturally  be  led  to  make  comparifons  of 
their  merit.  This  would  form  their  tafle  better  than  all  the  rules 
of  the  critics.  The  confequence  of  this  tafte  would  be  a  predi- 
ledion  in  fiivour  of  the  poems  of  Offian ;  the  fuperior  merit  of 
which  was  fuflicient  to  procure  them  immortality  from  a  people 
lefs  addided  to  the  tale  and  the  fong  than  were  the  Highlanders  of 
pad  ages. 

Every  reafon  indeed,  private  or  public,  that  can  be  fuppofed, 
helped  to  preferve  thefe  remains  of  antiquity.  They  infplred  fuch 
a  brave  and  martial  fpirit,  fuch  love  to  the  country,  and  fuch  fi- 
delity to  the  chief,  as  made  it  much  the  intereft  of  the  chieftains, 
or  body-politic,  to  preferve  them.  For  this  reafon,  probably,  no 
lefs  than  for  their  entertainment,  were  they  led  to  keep  a  family- 
bard.  To  the  poems  of  Ofilan  we  may  attribute  a  good  fhare  of 
that  martial  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  for  war,  till  of  late,  fo  remark- 
able in  the  Highlands.  This  fpirit  flourifhed  with  the  poems  of 
Ofilan  ;  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  alfo  died  with  them. 

It  was  likewife  the  interefl:  of  the  religious  to  preferve  thefe  com- 
pofitions.  They  well  knew  how  nearly  the  morality  of  any  peo- 
ple is  connedled  with  the  fongs  which  they  are  continually  repeat- 
ing. The  human  heart,  they  knew,  mufl:  always  draw  a  tindlure 
from  thofe  ideas  which  it  is  not  only  much  converfant  with,  but 
which  come  alfo  recommended  with  the  vinited  charms  of  mufic 
and  poetry.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in  all  religions,  finging 
the  praifes  of  fuperior  beings,  or  of  the  Svipreme,  made  a  confider- 

able 
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able  part  of  the  worfhip;  in  hopes  that  the  mind,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  fuch  perfections,  might  naturally  be  led  to  their  imita- 
tion. And  on  the  fame  principle,  poems  or  fongs  that  breathed 
fuch  fentiments  of  juftice,  generolity,  humanity,  and  every  great 
and  amiable  virtue,  deferved  no  lefs,  from  the  preachers  of  the 
nobleft  morality,  than  to  be  encouraged  and  regarded.  They  were 
too  wife  to  do  otherwife ;  efpecially  as  the  mythology  of  thefe 
poems  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  fuperftruclures  as  thofe 
priefts  were  fometimes  fond  of  building.  One  fliould  rather  think 
they  would  be  difpofed  to  add  fome  things  to  the  poems  of  Ofilan, 
than  to  take  any  thing  away  from  them.  But  fuch  a  number  of 
bards  as  guarded  tliem,  made  it  impofTible  to  do  the  one  or  the  o- 
ther.  How  narrowly  thcfe  looked  after  them  in  this  refpecl,  no 
other  proof  need  be  required  than  their  having  in  them  fo  little  ap- 
pearance of  religion;  unlefs  we  allow  that  name  co  the  notions  of 

a  future  ftate,  of  which  they  are  fo  full. To  the  objedlion,  That 

no  other  religious  ideas  occur  in  Oflian,  it  has  been  juflly  replied 
by  his  tranflator  and  others,  That  it  was  never  the  manner  of  the 
bards  to  interlard  their  poetry  with  religion.  Anciently,  religion 
w'as  the  province  of  the  Druids ;  who  made  it  one  of  their  full  te- 
nets, to  conceal  the  greateft  part  of  it  from  all  who  were  not  initi- 
ated into  their  own  order,  of  whofe  privileges  they  were  remark- 
ably jealous.  Several  allufions,  however,  to  the  Druidical  notions 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  original  of  thefe  poems,  though  they 
are  generally  overlooked,  as  they  are  now  fo  long  ufed  in  their 
current  meaning,  that  fcarce  any  body  adverts  they  are  meta- 
phors ;  although  the  ct)'mology  fliews  they  had  once  a  diftcrent  ac- 

cepta- 
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ceptation*. — At  the  time  likewife  in  which  thefe  poems  were  com- 
pofed,  the  old  religion  had  retired  to  the  fliades;  and  there  were 
flrong  reafons  why  the  defcendant  of  a  family  which  it  had  endea- 
voured to  deprefs,  fliovild  not  go  much  out  of  his  way  to  inquire 
for  it.  The  new  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  then  make 
its  appearance  ;  or  did  not  venture  to  do  it  very  openly.  To 
caves,  rocks,  and  fuch  fequeftered  places,  it  did  as  yet  confine  it- 
fclf.  Even  ftill  the  Highland  poets  meddle  but  feldom  and  fpa- 
ringly  with  religion ;  which  is  perhaps  no  little  fign  of  a  good 
judginent,  as  it  is  certain  the  true  religion  does  not  fo  eafily  tally 
with  fiflion,  nor  fo  well  become  it,  as  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
then poets. — Religion,  however,  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
that  it  rather  argues  the  poems  in  queftion  to  be  genuine,  that  they 
have  fo  little  of  it.  Thofe  real  and  particular  caufes  which  have 
been  obfei'ved  to  operate  at  the  time,  w^ere  alone  able  to  keep  them 
fo  clear  of  it.     But  to  return. 

As  it  was  the  interefl  of  the  churchmen  and  chieftains  to  pre- 
ferve  the  poems  of  Oilian,  it  was  alfo  the  concern  of  the  vulgar.  E- 
very  clan  boafted  its  defcent  from  fome  or  other  of  the  heroes 
whom  thefe  poems  celebrate  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  recommend 
them,  although  the  poetry  had  not  been  fo  excellent.  Their  being 
likewife  fo  often  addrefled  to  fome  "  fon  of  the  rock,"  by  whom 
was  underftood  either  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  place,  or  fome  of  the 
firfl  miflionaries  of  Chriflianity,  never  failed,  till  men  grew  more 
indifferent  about  religion,  to  procure  them  the  higheft  veneration. 
— We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  hill  and  dale  they  walked  over 
was  claflic  ground.   They  felt  an  enthufiafm  which  antiquaries  need 

Q^  not 

*  See  note  on  the  word  La  bhralh,  in  the  poem  of  Dermid. 
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not  be  told  of,  when  tliey  trod  it.  Every  mountain,  rock,  and 
river,  around  them,  were  immortaUzed  in  fong.  This  fong  tlie 
very  fight  of  thefe  objects  would  forcibly  fugged  ;  and  every  one 
would  naturally  hum  it,  as  he  walked  along. — All  the  proverbs  and 
cuftoms  to  which  tliefe  poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame 
manner,  whenever  they  were  heard.  The  fon  would  afk  what 
they  meant ;  and  the  father  with  pleafure  would  tell  him. 

On  this  head  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Highlanders  being 
always  a  dlftinsfl  and  unfubdued  people,  contiibutcd  greatly  to  pre- 
ferve  their  cuftoms,  traditions,  and  poems.  Their  fouthern  neigh- 
bours fometimes  preffcd  on  them  from  the  one  fide,  and  the  Danes 
often  harrafled  them  on  the  other :  but  ftill  they  kept  pofleflion  of 
their  movmtains  ;  and,  like  a  bow  that  has  been  held  bent  only  by 
force,  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  recovering  their  former  litua- 
tion. — And  as  the  country  in  general,  fo  every  particular  part  of  it 
had  its  fixed  inhabitants.  The  fame  clan,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  lived  in  the  fame  valley,  and  became  almoft  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  the  ftream  that  watered  it.  This  would  produce  an 
uncommon  attachment  to  the  place,  and  to  the  ancient  fong  that 
fpoke  of  it  ;  which  woidd,  on  all  occafions,  make  a  part  in  their 
entertainment-  How  generally  thefe  poems  were  repeated,  is  mani- 
feft  from  the  unfludlviated  ftate  in  which  the  Galic  language  has  re- 
mained fince  thesra  of  their  compofition.  They  always  formed  a 
ftandard,  with  which  all  ranks  of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, were  familiar ;  and  from  which,  while  it  was  fo  well  known, 
their  flyle  could  never  greatly  deviate.  Heacc  a  Highlander  flill 
undcrflands  almofl  every  line  in  the  poems  of  OlTian :  whereas 
in  Ireland,  where  the  inhabitants  did  not  remain  fo  unmixed,  and 

where 
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where  this  flandard  was  not  fo  generally  attended  to,  the  fame  lan- 
guage has  undergone  fo  confiderable  a  change  as  to  feem  now  rather 
a  different  tongue  from  the  Scots  Galic,and  from  thefe  poems,  than 
a  different  dialed  *. 

3.  Having  affigned  fo  many  caufes  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  poems  of  Offian,  whilft  thefe  caufes  operated;  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  account  for  their  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  loll  fo  fud- 
denly. 

That  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Offian,  or 
even  of  the  colleclion  tranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  we  allow. 
Yet  ftlll  we  have  many  of  them ;  and  of  almoft  all  a  part.  The 
building  is  not  entire  ;  but  we  have  ftill  the  grand  ruins  of  it. 

Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  under- 
gone a  greater  revolution  than  for  ten  before  that  period.  Witli  a 
quicker  pace  the  feudal  fyftem  vaniflied  ;  property  flutfluated  ;  new 
laws  and  new  cuftoms  ftept  in,  and  Supplanted  the  old ;  and  all 
this  with  fuch  fudden  and  fuch  violent  convulfions,  as  may  well 
account  for  the  fliaking  of  a  fabric,  which  before  feemed  to  defy 
the  tooth  of  time,  and  flood  the  wonder  and  delight  of  ages.  Even 
fnice  Mr  Macpherfon  gathered  his  colledlion,  the  amufements,  em- 
ployments, and  tafle,  of  the  Highlanders,  are  much  altered.     A 

0^2  greater 

*  This  obfervatlon  is  like-wife  no  in-  hundred  years  fo  Httlc  corrupted  or  va- 

confiderable  argument  for  the  antiquity  ried  as  to  appear  flill  like  the  language  of 

and  authenticity  of  thefe  poems.     That  almoft  one  family,  Is  difficult  to  account 

the  Galic  language,  fpoken  in  diftri£ls  fo  for  on  any  other  fuppofition  than  that  of 

diftant  and  diftincl,  feparated  by  fo  many  their  having  all  one  common  ftandard. 

feas,  mountains,  heaths,  and  forefts,  and  Every  bedy  knows  how  faft  the  Englifli 

having  little  or  no  commerce  or  commu-  language  fluctuated  till  fuch  a  ftandaid 

cication  with  each  other,  fhould,  not-  was  formed  by  the  tranflation  of  the  fcrip- 

withftanding  all  this,  remain  for  fifteen  tures. 
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greater  attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  pafhurage,  has  quite 
engrofTed  that  partial  regard  which  was  paid,  even  then,  to  the  fong 
of  the  bard.  In  twenty  years  hence,  if  manners  continue  to  change 
fo  fad  as  they  do  at  prefent,  the  faintcfl  traces  fhall  fcarce  be  found 
of  our  ancient  tales  and  poems.  "  Oflian  himfelf  is  the  lad  of  his 
race,  and  he  too  fliall  foon  be  no  more ;  for  his  gray  branches  are 
already  ftrewed  on  all  the  winds." 

Among  the  caufes  which  make  our  ancient  poems  vanifli  fo  ra- 
pidly, poverty  and  tlie  iron  rod  fliould,  in  moft  places,  have  a  large 
Ihare.  From  the  baneful  fliade  of  thefe  ?nurdc'rers  of  the  miijl\  "  the 
light  of  the  fong"  mufl  fad  retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  afked 
why  the  prefent  Highlanders  negle(fl  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
fiithers. — Once  the  humble,  but  happy  vaflal,  lat  at  his  eafe,  at  the 
foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree.  Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer 
ftill  his  cares  ;  for  he  beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him  on  his 
then  unmeafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelefs  fong,  and 
tuned  his  harp  with  joy,  while  his  foul  in  filence  blelTed  his  chief- 
tain— Now — I  was  going  to  draw  the  comparifon; 

" fed  Cyntliius  aurein 

"  Vellit,  et  admonult." 

It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  I  mention,  as  another  rea- 
fon for  the  negle(5l  of  thefe  and  other  ancient  traditions,  the  growth 
of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time  to  better  advan- 
tage ;  and  efpecially  the  increafe  of  more  ufeful  knowledge,  ow- 
ing much  to  the  benevolent  and  Chriftlan  fcheme  of  the  honour- 
able fociety  who  have  this  for  their  objedt.  This  has  difcovercd  a 
licher  quarry  to  the  bufy  and  inquifitive  minds  of  our  youth,  and 

taught 
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taught  them  to  fpeud  their  idle  time  to  a  far  more  valuable  pur- 
pofe  than  was  done  by  their  forefathers. 

Above  all,  the  extindion  of  the  order  of  the  bards  haftened  the 
cataftrophe  of  Offian's  poems.  In  a  fingle  family  only  has  any  of 
this  order  been  retained  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
the  laft  in  that  family  came  down  to  our  times  in  a  very  advanced 
life  *.  His  favourite  fongs  are  faid  to  have  been  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian.  When  age  was  coming  on,  memory  beginning  to  fail,  and 
no  fncceflbr  like  to  appear,  he  had  fo  many  of  them  as  he  moil  ad- 
mired committed  to  writing.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  Mr 
Macpherfon  overtook  this  bard,  and  got  his  treafure.  This  fadV, 
with  the  red  book  formerly  mentioned,  and  fome  other  MSS,  ac- 
counts for  his  having  found  thefe  poems  in  greater  number  and 
perfedlion  than  they  could  ever  fince  be  met  with.  Were  there 
any  inducement,  however,  adequate  to  the  labour  and  expence  of  a 
careful  fearch,  the  beft,  though  not  peihaps  the  largeft,  part  might 
flill  be  found.  Yet  this,  it  is  probable,  would  not  produce,  in  re- 
folved  fceptics,  any  more  convidlion  than  the  many  remains  alrea- 
dy fhewn.  Thofe  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  take  pains  to  fatisfy 
them  in  this  manner,  might  as  well  give  them  up  with  a  fmile,  as 
the  people  of  lona  did  the  man  who  would  no:  believe  that  ever 
they  had,  in  that  remote  country,  any  cathedral ;  for  this  good  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  he  could  fee  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
which,  for  ought  he  knew,  he  faid,  might  never  have  had  a  roof 
upon  it. 

But  we  fuppofe  enough  has  been  fiiid  to  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced of  the  authenticity  of  Oflian.     As  to  the  oppofite  clafs,  fmcc 

.  there 

*  Macvurlch,  bard  to  Clanronald, 
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there  is  no  reafoning  with  fuch,  we  lliall  now  take  leave  of  tliem, 
perfuaded  they  can  do  the  Celtic  bard  no  real  prejudice.  We  con- 
fider  him  in  the  light  of  that  good-natured  Indian  king,  who  de- 
fired  his  fervants,  when  they  were  driving  away  the  flies  that  buz- 
zed about  his  ears,  to  let  them  alone  :  as  they  were  but  creatures 
of  a  day,  it  was  cruel,  he  faid,  to  deny  them  their  fliort  paftime ; 
adding,  that  if  they  amufed  themfelves,  they  gave  little  concern  to 
to  him,  fmce  he  knew  their  fate  would  foon  rid  him  of  their 
trouble. 


Having  faid  fo  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Macpherfon,  it  may  be  proper  now  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  few  tliat  follow.  Early  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  fome  of 
them  in  the  original,  and  finding  that  they  had  efcaped  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  able  and  ingenious  tranflator  of  Oflian,  whofe  refearches 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, I  began  to  colledl  them  for  my  own  amufement.  Beyond 
this  I  had  no  further  view,  till  the  tranflation  of  two  fliort  frag- 
ments, at  the  defire  of  fome  gentlemen  who  compofed  a  Galic  fo- 
eiety  in  Glafgow,  were  given  to  the  Mefll's  Foulis  of  that  place, 
and  printed  by  them  about  ten  years  ago,  accompanied  with  a  re- 
commendation to  the  tranflator  to  purfue  the  inquiry.  A  few 
other  pieces  of  them  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  of 
difl;inguiflied  tafte,  who  fliewed  them,  partly  in  the  tranflation,  and 
partly  in  the  original,  to  feveral  judges  of  poetry  in  both  the  lan- 
guages, who  wiflied  to  preferve  as  many  as  could  be  got  of  them 
from  finking  into  oblivion. — By  thefe  circumflanccs,  in  a  great 

meafure 
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meafure  accidental,  I  was  induced  to  beftow  more  attention  xipon 
colleding  as  much  as  I  poflibly  could  of  the  ancient  Galic  poetry. 
In  this  tafk,  however,  I  engaged  with  very  moderate  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  more  wefterly  part  of  the  Highlands  and  Ifles,  the  only 
corner  of  the  field  which  had  not  formerly  been  reaped,  did  not 
promife  any  thing  of  a  rich  harveft.  Upon  examining,  however, 
into  the  more  inland  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  many 
pieces  were  found  of  no  inconfiderable  merit,  though  few  of  them 
were  either  entire  or  uncorrupted.  What  feemed  in  this  cafe  the 
mod  natural  expedient,  was  to  colled,  from  different  quarters,  as 
many  editions  as  poffible,  in  order  to  fupply  the  defedls,  or  reftify 
the  miftakes  of  one  by  the  help  of  another.  This,  for  feveral  years) 
was  my  objedl,  in  which  I  was  happily  feconded  by  my  fitu- 
ation ;  having  refidcd  for  a  confiderable  time  in  various  parts  of 
the  Weft  Highlands,  particxilarly  on  the  eftates  of  Argyle  and 
Breadalbine  in  that  country  ;  where  a  mountainous  fituation,  or  a 
lefs  rigorovis  exertion  of  power,  afforded  fome  fhelter  to  the  Galic 
mufe,  after  fhe  had  been  hunted  from  mo  ft  other  places  which  flie 
had  been  ufed  to  freqvient. 

It  might  now  be  proper,  for  the  fatisfacftlon  of  the  public,  to 
mention  every  perfon  who  furnifhed  a  fingle  fragment  of  thefe 
poems.  Had  the  expediency  of  this  been  earlier  attended  to,  the 
lift,  though  long,  fliould  have  been  given  complete  ;  which  cannot 
now  be  done,  by  mere  recollection,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  have 
elapfed.  The  principal  contributors,  however,  can  eafily  be  enu- 
merated :  and  though  it  may  be  of  little  confequence  to  the  public 
to  be  prefented  with  the  names  of  perfons  who  can  be  known  only 
to  a  very  few  of  them,  yet  in  order  to  fatisfy  them  fo  far  as  can  be 

ex- 
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expecfled  from  a  tranflator,  I  have  fet  down  as  many  of  their  name? 
below  as  will,  I  hope,  be  reckoned  fufficient  *. 

After  the  materials  were  colledled,  die  next  labour  was  to  com- 
pare the  different  editions ;  to  ftrike  off  feveral  parts  that  were 
manifeftly  fpurious  ;  to  bring  together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared 
to  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparately  ;  and 
to  reftore  to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that  feemed  to  have 
run  from  one  poem  into  another.  In  this  I  proceeded  with  all  the 
care  and  fidelity  due  to  fuch  a  work.  The  mofl  material  of  the 
alterations  or  tranfpofitions  which  I  have  made,  are  taken  notice  of 
in  the  notes  annexed  to  their  refpedive  poems,  and  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  here  to  repeat  them.  It  might  be  equally  unneceffary, 
if  candour  did  not  require  it,  to  mention  the  xinavoidable  neceffity 
of  throwing  in  fometimes  a  few  lines  or  fentences  (as  remarked  in 
the  notes)  to  join  fome  of  thefe  epifodes  together,  and  to  lead  the 
reader  through  a  breach,  which  muft  have  otherwife  remained  a 
hiatus.  All  thefe  are  liberties  which  neceffity,  in  this  cafe,  en- 
joined, and  which  the  laws  of  criticifm,  I  hope,  will  allow.     If  any 

apolo- 

*  The  perfons  from  whom  1  had  the  undcr-furgeon  in  the  42d  regiment.  I 
moft,  by  oral  recitation,  were  Duncan  had  fome  pieces  from  the  reverend  Mr 
(rioch)  M'Nicol  in  Glenorchay,  John  ISI'Diarmid  of  Wemyfs,  then  refiding  in 
M'Nicol  near  Tyndrum,  John  M'Phail  in  the  ifle  of  Mull,  and  fome  from  a  MS. 
Lorn,  Peter  M'Dougal  at  Lochowfide,  coiiccflion  belonging  to  the  reverend  Mr 
Malcolm  M'Lerran  near  Kilmartine,  M'Diarmid  in  Glafgow  ;  but  have  been 
Charles  M'Alefter  near  Tarbert  of  Kin-  in  a  fpecial  manner  obliged  to  Mr  Ken- 
tire,  and  Hugh  Johnfon  in  Knapdale.  nedy,  fchoolmallcr  in  Kilmelford,  for  the 
Among  the  correfpondents  who  were  "fe  of  a  large  coUeftion,  which,  with  a 
mofl  active  and  fuccefsful  in  procuring  view  of  publifhing,  he  had  gathered  with 
me  feveral  pieces  from  perfons  and  places  great  induflry  through  many  parts  of  the 
that  I  could  have  no  intercourfe  with  my-  Weft  Highlands  and  Iflcs. — Thefe  were 
felf,  were  Meffrs  Alexander  M'Nicol  in  fome  of  the  principal  fources  from  which 
Sococh,  Alexander  INl'Nab  near  Dalma-  the  following  remains  of  ancient  Galic 
ly  in  Glenorchay,   and  Donald   Smith  poetry  have  been  derived. 
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apology,  however,  be  reqviifite  for  thefe  freedoms,  I  can  add,  that 
I  have  been  for  the  moft  part  guided  in  my  conjedlures,  and  even 
fupplied  in  my  additions,  by  die  traditional  tales  or  fgenlachds^ 
which  always  accompany  and  explain  the  old  Galic  poems,  and 
which  often  remain  entire,  when  the  poems  themfelves  are  redviced 
to  fragments  *,  Where  thefe  tales  did  not  throw  fome  ray  of  light 
I  have  been  always  fcrupulous  to  venture  far,  and  have  therefore 
left  feveral  breaches  open ;  conlidering,  that  when  there  was  no 
other  way  of  fupplying  them  but  from  fancy,  any  other  perfon 
had  as  much  right  to  do  that  as  I  had.  Sparing,  however,  as  I  have 
been  of  making  any  alterations  which  were  not  neceflary,  and  war- 
ranted by  fome  of  the  various  readings  or  by  the  tales,  I  am  fenfible 
the  form  of  the  poems  is  confiderably  altered  from  what  is  found 
in  any  lingle  one  of  the  editions  from  which  they  are  compiled. 
They  have  aflumed  fomewhat  more  of  the  appearance  of  regula- 
rity and  art,  than  they  have  in  that  fliape  in  which  they  are  generally 
to  be  met  with.    The  reafon  of  this,  which  has  juft  now  been  given, 

R  will, 

*  The  (lyle  of  thefe  tales  is  highly  fi-  manner.     Such,    however,    is    the    fa£l. 

gurative  and  poetical;  and  the  words  and  "  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces," 

ideas  fo  well  arranged,  that  they  take  the  fays  Mr  Macpherfon,  "  is  very  furprifing, 

moft  lafting  hold  of  the  memory  and  ima-  fome  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  re- 

gination ;    infomucb,  that  they  are  fre-  peat  them.     But  fuch  hold  do  they  take 

quently  to  be  met  with  where  the  poems  of  the  memory,  that  few  circumftances 

are  beginning  to  be  rare.  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have  re- 

As  the  length  of  fome  of  Offian's  poems  ceived  them  only  from   oral  tradition: 

has  been  made  an  objeaion  to  their  be-  what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  the  very  lau- 

ing  prefcrved  by  oral  tradition,  it  muft  guage  of  the  bards  is    ftill   preferved." 

appear  ftill  more  ftrange,  to  fuch  as  are  Note  on  Cath-loda,  Duan  firft. 

unacquainted  with  the  contexture  of  thefe  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  may  be  lefs  fuf- 

compofitions,  and  with  the  ancient  cu-  peded  of  partiality,  has  long  ago  given 

ftoms  of  the  Highlanders,   that   profaic  the   very    fame    account    of  Irifli  tales, 

tales  fliould  be  preferved  in   the  fame  Temple's  Mifcel.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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^vill,  it  is  hoped,  be  fuftained  as  fufficient  by  fnch  as  might  per- 
haps be  better  plealed  if  they  were  prefeiited  to  them  in  that  bold 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to 
hear  them.  From  the  long  and  general  fatlsfaclion  which  they 
have  given  in  that  fhape,  it  is  prefumed  that  they  liave  in  them 
ibme  natural  aptnefs  to  pleafe  the  mind  of  man,  and  may  ilill  af- 
ford fome  entertainment  to  the  candid>  who  have  a  tafte  for  fuch 
compofitions,  and  who  look  not  for  that  perfection  which  is  fel- 
dom  or  never  to  be  found. 

Most  of  the  following  poems  bear  the  name  of  Ofhan;  who,  for 
fome  ages  back,  has  engroffed  the  merit  of  almofl:  all  the  ancient 
Galic  poetry,  as  he  had  certainly  a  title  to  the  befl  of  it.  Some, 
which  bear  evidence  of  their  not  being  his,  are  remarked  as  belong- 
ing to  fome  other  poet.  Other  parts,  that  feemed  to  me  only 
imitations,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of^  as  I  could  not  abfolutely 
venture  to  reprobate  them. 

I  HAVE  inferted,  occafionally,  as  many  fpecimens  of  the  origi- 
nal as  I  could  prefume  upon,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure- 
of  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  may  not  vmderftand  their  beauty, 
which,  often,  could  not  be  conveyed  into  an  Englifli  tranflation* 
But  fhould  it  be  thought,  contrary  to  what  I  apprehend,  that  I  have 
given  too  few,  I  fliall  willingly  take  the  firft  opportunity  tliat  may 
offer  of  producing  more  of  them.  As  I  have  made  fo  many  re- 
marks onthefe  poems  in  the  courfe  of  the  notes  upon  them,  it  is  un- 
neceflary  here  to  fay  any  thing  further  concerning  them.  To  weigli 
their  merit  is  not  my  province,  but  that  of  the  public,  to  whofe 
judgment  I  fubmit  them,  and  in  whofe  dccifion  I  fliall  acquiefce 

with  the  moft  refpedful  filence. 

A 
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A  P        O        E        M  *.   ' 

The      argument. 

CoMHAL,  failing  to  Innisfail,  lands  on  a  defart  ifle  through  night.  Here  he  meets 
with  Dargo,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft  on  their  return  from  a  former 
expedition.  To  comfort  Dargo,  who  had  got  fome  intimation  of  the  death  of  his 
fpoufe  Crimora,  Ullin  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colda  and  Minvcla.  Arriving  at 
Innisfail  in  the  morning,  they  engage  Armor,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  falls  in 
battle.— Crimoina,  who  had  followed  Armor  in  difguife,  is  difcovered  at  night 
mourning  over  his  grave,  and  carried  to  the  hall  of  Innisfail,  where  Ullin,  to  divert 
her  grief,  relates  the  ftory  of  Morglan  and  Minona.  The  next  day,  Comhal  pro- 
pofes  to  fend  her  home;  but,  on  her  choofing  to  live  in  Morven,  (he  is  brought 
there,  and  becomes  the  fecond  wife  of  Dargo. 

Some  time  after  this,  Conn.-m,  at  a  hunting  party,  fuggefling  fome  doubts  of  Cri- 
moina's  attachment  to  them,  as  they  were  at  variance  with  her  people,  propofes  to 
make  trial  of  her  love  by  ftaining  Dargo  with  the  blood  of  a  wild  boar  which  they 
had  killed,  and  carrying  him  home  as  dead.  Crimoina  was  fo  afFe(fted  with  the 
fuppofed  death  of  her  hufband,  that,  after  having  fung  his  elegy  to  the  harp,  flie 
fuddenly  expired  befide  him. 

PART       I. 

C*  EE!  Dargo  refts  beneath  his  lonely  tree,  and  liflens  to  the 

*^   breeze  in  its  ruflling  leaf.     Tlie  ghoft  of  Crimoina  rifes  on 

the  blue  lake  below :    the  deer  fee  it,  and  ftalk,  without  fear,  on 

the 

*  This  poem,  which  goes  under  the  Perhaps  it  owes  much  of  the  regard 
name  of  Dan  an  Deirg,  has  been  in  fuch  paid  it,  to  that  tender  and  plaintive,  tho' 
cftimation  as  to  pafs  into  a  proverb;  fimple,  air  to  which  it  isftill  fung.  There 
Cdch  dangu  dan  an  Deirg.  are  few  who  have  any  at  all  of  Ofilan'i 

poems,. 
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the  upland  rock.  No  hunter,  when  the  fign  is  feen,  difturbs  their 
peace  ;  for  the  foul  of  Dargo  is  fad,  and  the  fwlft-bounding  com- 
panion of  his  chace  howls  belide  him. — I  alfo  feel  thy  grief  at  my 
heart,  O  Dargo ;  my  tears  tremble  as  dew  on  tlie  grafs,  when  I 
remember  thy  woful  tale. 

CoMHAL  fat  on  that  rock,  where  now  the  deer  graze  on  his 
tomb.  The  mark  of  his  bed  are  three  gray  ftones  and  a  leaflefs 
oak  ;  they  are  mantled  over  with  the  mofs  of  years.  His  war- 
riors reded  around  the  cliief.  Leaning  forward  on  their  Ihields, 
they  liftened  to  the  voice  of  the  fong.  Their  faces  are  fidelong 
turned ;  and  their  eyes,  at  times,  are  fhut.  The  bard  praifed  the 
deeds  of  the  king,  when  his  blading  fword  and  the  fpear  of  In- 
iiisfail  f  rolled  before  them,  like  a  wreath  of  foam,  the  battle. 

The  fong  ceafed  ;  but  its  found  was  ftill  in  our  ear,    as  the 

voice 

poems,  but  can  repeat,  at  leaft,  fome  part  Falans.  Sometimes  Inn/efail  (eems  to  de- 

tif  Dargo.  note  fome  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  Inniftore 

As  the  narration  of  this  poem,  how-  (lands  always  for  the  Orkneys,  or  at  lead 

ever,  is  put  for  the  moft;  part  in  the  mouth  the  greateft  part    of  them — It   may   be 

of  Uliin,  and  as  the  tranfa£tions  of  it  fuit  alfo    proper   to    obferve  the  footing  on 

his  time  better  than   Oflian's,    who,    if  which  the  kings  of  Morven  or  Caledonia 

then  born,   mufl;  have  been  very  young,  were  with  thefc  neighbouring  countries, 

•we  may  fuppofe  Dan  an  Detrg  to  have  With   the    inhabitants    of  Innfefail  and 

been  the  compofition  of  Ullin.     Of  this  Inniftore,  they  generally  lived    on  good 

hoary  and  venerable  bard,  Offian  always  terms  ;  and  feem  to  have  been  their  fupe- 

fpeaks    with   reverence,  and  afcribes  to  riors.    With  the  legal  fovereigns  of  Erin 

him  many  epifodes  in  his  larger  poems.  and  their  people  they  were  nearly  allied  ; 

f  As  the  names  of  Lochlin,  Erin,  and  and  frequently  alTifted  them  againft  the 

Innisfail,  often  occur  in  this  and  fome  of  ufurpationsof  the  Firbolg,  and  the  incur- 

theotherpocmsthat  follow,itmaybcpro-  fions  of  the  Scandinavians.     With  their 

per  to  remember,  that  by  Loc/4/i«  is  meant  fouthern  neighbours,  beyond  the  friths 

Is'orway,     or    Scandinavia    in    general  ;  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  kings  of  Mor- 

by   Eritt,    Ireland;    and  by   Innisjail,    a  yen  feem  to  have  had  very  little  friendly 

part  of  tlie  fame  country  inhabited  by  the  intercourfe. 
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voice  of  the  gale  when  its  couife  is  part.  Our  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  fea.  On  the  diilant  wave  arofe  a  cloud.  We  knew  the  fkifF 
of  Innisfail.  On  its  maftswc  iaw  the  Cran-tara  *  hung.  "  Spread," 
faid  Comhal,  "  the  white  wings  of  my  fails.  On  the  waves  we  fly 
to  help  our  friends." 

Night  met  us,  with  its  fliades,  on  the  deep.  Waves  lifted  be- 
fore us  their  white  breads,  and  in  our  fails  was  the  roar  of  winds. 

"  The  night  of  dorms  is  dark  ;  but  a  defart  ifle  is  nigh.  It 
fpreads  its  arms  like  my  bow  when  bent,  and  its  bofom,  like  the 
bread  of  my  love,  is  calm.  There  let  us  wait  the  light ;  it  is  the 
place  where  mariners  dream  of  dangers  that  are  over." 

Our  courfe  is  to  the  bay  of  Botha.  The  bird  of  night  howled 
above  us  from  its  grey  rock.  A  mournful  voice  welcomed  its  ful- 
len  note  from  a  cave.  "  It  is  the  ghod  of  Dargo  f,"  faid  Comlial ; 
"  Dargo,  whom  we  lod  returning  from  Lochlin's  wars." 

Waves  hfted  their  white  heads  among  the  clouds.  Blue  moim- 
tains  rofe  between  us  and  the  fliore.  Dargo  climbed  the  mad  to 
look  for  Morven  ;  but  Morven  he  faw  no  more.  The  thong  broke 
in  his  hand ;  and  the  waves,  with  all  their  foam,  leapt  over  his 
red  wandering  hair.  The  fury  of  the  blad  drove  our  fails,  and 
we  lod  fight  of  the  cliief.     We  raifed  the  fong   of  grief  in  his 

praife, 

*  The  Cran-tara  means  in  general  a  fig-  either  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 

nal  of  diftrefs.     It  was  properly  a  piece  invaders,  or  a  threatening  to  fuch  as  did 

of  wood  half-burnt,  and  dipt   in  blood,,  not  immediately  repair  to  the  chieftain's 

which  was  conveyed  with  all  poflible  ex-     flandard The    cuflom    feems  to   have 

pedition  from  one  hamlet  to  another  in  been  common  to  other  northern  nations, 

cafes  of  imminent  danger.     The  Cran-  See  Ol.  Mag.  p.  146. 

tara.  fignifies  the  «<  beam  of  gathering  ;"  f  Dargo,  "  red-haired  ;"C</n!/i'a/,"  mild; 

and  the  fue  and  blood  might  intimate  brow." 
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praife,  and  bade  the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  convey  him  to  the  place 
of  their  reft. 

But  they  heard  iis  not,  faid  Comhal  ;  his  ghoft  ftill  haunts 
thefe  dreary  rocks.  His  courfe  is  not  on  funny  hills  ;  on  green 
molTy  vales  in  Morven.  Yc  ghofts  of  woody  Lochlin,  who  then 
purfued  us  in  the  ftorm ;  vain  is  your  attempt,  if  you  think 
to  detain  Dargo.  Your  numbers  may  be  many,  but  you  fliall 
not  prevail.  Trenmor  f  fliall  come  from  Morven's  clouds,  and 
fcatter,  with  his  blaft,  your  dim  forms.  Your  curling  mifts,  like 
the  beard  of  the  thiftle  of  Ardven,  ftiall  fly  before  the  ruler  of  the 
ftorm. — And  thou,  Dargo,  llialt  ride  with  him,  on  the  fliirt  of 
his  robe,  and  rejoice  with  the  air-borne  fons  of  thy  people. — 
Raife,  Ullin,  the  fong,  and  praife  his  deeds :  he  will  know  thy 
voice,  and  rejoice  in  the  found  of  his  fame.  And  if  any  of  the 
ghofts  of  LochUn  are  near,  let  them  hear  of  the  coming  of  Tren- 
mor. 

Peace  to  thy  foul,  faid  Ullin,  as  he  reared  his  voice;  peace  to 
thy  foul,  dweller  of  the  caves  of  the  rock  ;  why  fo  long  in  the 
land  of  ftrangers  ?  Art  thou  forced  to  fight  the  battle  of  clouds 
with  Lochlin's  ghofts,  alone  ;  or  do  the  thoufand  thongs  of  air 
confine  thee  ?  Often,  O  Dargo,  didft  thou  contend  with  a  whole 
hoft ;  and,  ftill,  thy  ghoft  maintains  the  unequal  combat.  But 
Trenmor  fliall  foon  come,  and  lift  the  broad  fliield  and  airy  blade 
in  thine  aid.  He  will  purfue  the  troubled  ghofts  of  Lochlin  be- 
fore him,  like  the  withered  leaf  of  Malmor's  oak,  when  it  is 
caught  in  the  folds  of  the  whirlwind. — Peace  to  thy  fovil,    till 

then, 

t  Tnnmor,  "  tall  and  mighty  ;"   the  great-grandfather  of  Fingal. 
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then,  O  Dargo :  and  calm  be  thy  reft,  thou  dweller  of  the  rock, 
in  the  land  of  ft  rangers. 

And  doft  tliou  bid  me  remain  on  this  rock,  bard  of  Comhal ; 
will  the  warriors  of  Morven  forfake  their  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger  ?  cried  Dargo,  as  he  defcended  from  the  fteep  of  his  cliff. 

Galchos  knew  the  voice  of  Dargo,  and  made  the  glad  reply 
he  was  wont  when  called  to  the  chace ;  the  chace  of  the  dun- 
bounding  fons  of  the  defart.  Quick,  as  an  arrow  in  air,  he 
fprings  over  waves.  His  feet  are  fcarce  bathed  in  the  deep.  He 
leaps  to  the  breaft  of  Dargo. — The  dim-twinkling  ftars  looked, 
through  the  parted  clouds,  on  their  meeting  of  joy.  It  was  like 
the  embrace  of  friends,  when  they  meet  in  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
after  the  flow  years  of  abfence. 

How,  faid  Comhal,  is  Dargo  alive !  How  didft  thou  efcape 
ocean's  floods,  when  they  rolled  their  billows  over  thy  head,  and 
hid  thee  in  their  foam  ? 

The  waves,  faid  Dargo,  drove  me  to  this  rock,  after  toiling  a 
whole  night  in  the  ftream.  Seven  times,  fmce,  has  the  moon 
wafted  its  light  and  grown  again :  but  {e\en  years  are  not  fo  long 
on  the  brown  heath  of  Morven.  All  the  day  I  fat  on  that  rock, 
humming  the  fongs  of  our  bards  ;  while  I  liftcned  to  the  hoarfe 
found  of  the  waves,  or  the  hoarfer  fcreams  of  the  fowls  that  rode 
on  their  top.  And,  in  the  night,  1  converfed  with  the  ghofts  and 
the  owl ;  or  ftole  on  the  fea-fowl  that  flept  on  the  beachy  rock. — 
Long,  Comhal,  was  the  time ;  for  flow  are  the  fteps  of  the  fun, 
and  fcarce-moving  is  the  moon  that  fhines  on  this  lonely  place. — 
But  why  thefe  filent  tears,  what  mean  thefe  pitying  looks  ?  They 
are  not  for  my  tale  of  wo ;  they  are  for  Crimora's  death.     I  know 

S  flie 
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flic  is  not :  for  I  faw  her  ghofl,  failing  on  the  low-fkirted  miH-, 
that  hung  on  the  beams  of  the  moon  ;  when  they  glittered,  through 
the  thin  fliower,  on  the  fmooth  face  of  the  deep.  I  faw  my  love, 
but  her  face  was  pale.  The  briny  drops  were  trickling  down  her 
yellow  locks,  as  if  from  ocean's  bofom  ilie  had  rofe.  The  dark 
courfe  of  the  tears  was  on  her  cheek,  like  the  marks  of  flreams  of 
old,  when  their  floods  overflowed  the  vale.  I  knew  the  form  of 
Crimora.  I  gueflcd  the  fate  of  my  love.  I  raifed  my  voice,  and 
invited  her  to  my  lonely  rock.  But  the  virgin-ghofls  of  Morven 
ralfcd  the  faint  fong  around  the  maid.  It  was  like  the  dying  fall 
of  the  breeze  in  the  evening  of  autumn  ;  when  fliadows  flowly 
grow  in  Cona's  vale,  and  foft  founds  travel,  through  fecret  fl:reams, 
in  the  gale  of  reeds.  The  liftening  waves,  bending  forward,  flood 
ftill,  and  the  fcreaming  fea-fowl  were  quiet,  while  the  tender  air 
continued. 

"  Come,"  they  faid,  "  Crimora  *,  to  Morven  ;  come  to  the  hills 
of  woods  ;  where  Sulmalda,  the  beauteous  love  of  Trenmor,  bends 
the  airy  bow,  and  purfues  the  half-viewlefs  deer  of  the  clouds. 
Come,  Crimora,  and  forget  tliy  grief  in  the  land  of  our  joy." 

She  followed;  but  left  me  a  pitying  look,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
her  figh.  It  was  like  the  diftant  wave  on  the  lonely  fliore,  when 
the  mariner  hears  its  moan  from  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  and  fears 
the  coming  ftorm.  Still  I  liftened  ;  but  the  foft  mufic  eeafed:  the 
fair  vifion  vanifhed.  It  vaniflied  like  the  hitnter's  dream  of  love, 
when  the  found  of  the  horn,  on  the  heath,  awakes  him.  I  cried  ; 
but  they  heard  me  not.  They  left  me  to  mourn  on  my  folitary 
rock ;  like  the  dove  which  his  mate  hath  forfaken. — Since  that 

time, 

*  Crimora,  "  large,  or  generous  heart."  Sul-mafda,  "  mild-looking  eye." 
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time,  my  tears  have  always  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
and  defcended  with  the  fliades  of  the  night. — O  when  fliall  I  fee 
thee  again,  Crimora !  Tell  me,  Comhal,  how  died  my  love. 

Thy  love  heard  of  thy  fate,  and  three  funs  beheld  her  white 
hand  fupport  her  bending  head.  The  fourth  fliw  her  fteps  on  the 
winding  fliore,  looking  for  the  cold  corfe  of  Dargo.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  beheld  her  from  their  mountains.  They  defcended, 
in  filence,  along  their  blue  flreams.  Their  fighs  lift  their  wander- 
ing hair,  their  foft  hands  wipe  away  the  dimming  tear. — They 
came,  in  filence,  to  comfort  Crimora  ;  but  in  her  bed  of  ooze, 
they  found  the  maid.  They  found  her  cold  as  a  wreath  of  fnow ; 
fair  as  a  fwan  on  the  fliore  of  Lano. — The  gray  ftone  and  green 
turf  on  Morven's  fhore,  now  compofe  Crimora's  dwelling. — The 
daughters  of  Morven  moxirned  her  fate,  and  the  bards  praifed  her 
beauty. — So  may  we,  Dargo,  live  in  renown  ;  fo  may  our  fame 
be  found,  when  we  moulder  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

— But  fee  that  light  of  Innisfail ;  fee  the  Crantara  fly  ?  Danger  is 
nigh  the  king.  Spread  the  fail,  and  ply  the  oar  ;  fwift  fly  the 
bark  over  the  fea.  Let  our  fpeed  be  to  yonder  fhore,  that  we  may 
fcatter  the  foes  of  Innisfail. 

The  breeze  of  Morven  comes  to  our  aid.  It  fills  the  wide 
womb  of  our  fails  with  its  breath.  Our  mariners  rife  on  their 
oars,  and  lafh  the  foaming  waves  on  their  gray-bending  head. 
Each  hero  looks  forward  to  the  fliore  !  each  foul  is  already  in  the 
field. — But  the  eye  of  Dargo  is  bent  downwards,  as  he  fits  in  the 
filence  of  his  grief.  His  head  refts  on  his  arm,  over  the  dark  edge 
of  his  father's  fhield.  Comhal  obferves  the  mournful  chief;  he 
obferves  his  tears,  dim-wandering,  throiigh  the  bofTy  plain  of  his 

S  2  fhield; 
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fliield  ;  and  he  turns  his  eye  on  Ullin,  tliat  he  may  gladden  his 
foul  with  the  foug. 

"  CoLDA  f  lived  iu  the  days  of  Tienmor.  He  purfued  the  deer 
round  Etha's  bay.  The  woody  banks  echoed  to  his  cry,  and  the 
branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  fell.  Minvela  faw  him  from  the 
other  fide.  She  would  crofs  the  bay  in  her  bounding  flciff.  A  blafl 
from  the  land  of  tlie  ftrangers  came.  It  turned  the  boat  on  the 
flormy  deep.  Minvela  rofe  on  its  back.  Colda  heard  her  cries. 
— *  I  die,'  fhe  faid,  *  Colda  !  my  Colda,  help  me !' 

*'  Night  drew  its  mantle  over  the  wave.  Fainter  her  voice  found- 
ed in  his  ear;  fainter  it  echoed  from  the  flielving  banks.  Like  the 
diftant  found  of  evening  flreams,  it  died  at  length  away,  and 
funk  in  night, — With  morning  he  found  her  on  the  founding 
beach.  Her  blood  was  mixt  with  the  oozy  foam. — He  raifed  her 
gray  ftone  on  the  ihore,  nigh  a  fpreading  oak  and  murmuring 
bpook.  The  hunter  knows  the  place,  and  often  refts  in  the  fliade 
when  the  beams  of  the  fun  fcorch  the  plain   with  the  noon-day 

heat. 

f  The  epifode  of  Colda  is  often  repeat-  Ach  thuirling  dailbhrjt  na  h  oidlichc 

ed  by  itfelf,  but  the  circumftances  of  the  '^  di.7 hailnid.  a  caoi-chora'. 

.  _   ,  Mar  f  huaim  frutheiti  ann  ccio, 

poem  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  pro-  .      ...        . .    ^ 

I  _  f  Raiiug  a  h  eigh  ga  cnlmran, 

per  place  being  here.       As  it  is  beautiful,  .5  air  madain  ann  on'adh  na  tragha 

and    not   long,    I    take    the    liberty  of  in-  Fhuaras  gun  chail  an  og-bhean. 

ferting  it  for  the  fake  of  the  GalLc  reader.  Thog  e'n  'a  cols  iragha  a  leachd 

Aig  fruilian  broin  nan  glas-ghcugan  ; 

Ri  linn  Threlntnhoir  nan  fgia'  'S  iul  don  t  Scalgair  an  t  aitc, 

Riiaig  Caoilteam  fia'  mu  Eicc  ;  Smor  a  bhaigh  ris  ann  teas  na  greinc. 
Thuit  Icisdaimli  chabrach  nan  cnoc,  -g  bu  chian  do  Cliaoilte  ri  bron 

'Scho-f  hreagair  gich  flochd  da  eigbe.  Feadh  an  lo,  ann  coillteach  Kite, 

Chunnaic  Min-bhcul  a  gaol,  'y  fjj  na  h  oidlichc  chluinote  a  Icon  ; 

'S  Ic  cnracli  faoin  chaidh  na  dhail.  Chuireadli  e  air  coin  in  uifgc  deirmo. 

Shcid  ofna  choimhcach  gun  bhaigh,  Ach  bhuail  Trcunmor  bcum-fgcithe, 

'S  chuir  i  druim  an  aird  air  a  barca.  'S  da  ionfuidh,  le  buaidh,  leum  Caoiltc; 

Chualas  le  Caoiltc  a  glaodh  Uigh  air  uigh  phill  a  ghcan, 

V  A  Gbaoil,  a  Gbaoil,  Jean  mo  cho'nidh."  Chual  e  chliu,  's  lean  c'n  t  fciljei 
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heat. — Colda  long  was  fad.  All  day,  throvigh  Etha's  woody  banks, 
he  flrayed  alone.  All  night  the  liflening  fea-fowl,  with  his  moan 
on  the  fhore,  were  fad. — ^But  the  foe  came,  and  the  lliieldof  Tren- 
nior  was  ftruck.  Ckjlda  lifted  the  fpear,  and  they  were  vanquilh- 
ed.  His  joy,  by  degrees,  returned;  like  the  fun,  when  the  rtorm. 
on  the  heatli  is  paft.  He  purfued  again  the  brown  deer  of  Etha, 
and  heard  his  fiime  in  the  fong  of  the  bards." 

I  REMEMBER,  faid  Dargo,  the  chief.  Like  the  faint  traces  of 
a  dream  that  is  long  fince  paft,  his  memory  travels  acrofs  my  foul. 
Often  he  led  my  infant  fteps  to  the  ftone  on  the  banks  of  Etha. 
The  tear,  as  he  leaned  on  its  gray  mofs,  would  fall  from  his  grief- 
red  eye  :  he  would  wipe  it  away  witli  his  fnowy  locks.  When  I 
would  afk  him  why  he  wept? — "  Yes,"  he  would  reply,  "  it  is  here 
Minvela  fleeps."  And  when  I  would  bid  him  cut  me  a  bow  ;  "  It  is," 
he  would  fay,  "  the  tomb  of  my  love  indeed.  O  let  it  be  thy  haunt, 
when  thou  ihalt  hereafter  purfue  the  chace,  and  reft  at  noon  till  the 
warm  beam  is  over  !" — And  often  I  did  fit,  O  Colda,  over  her  tomb 
and  thine,  while  I  gave  thy  fame  to  the  mournful  fbng.  O  that 
my  renown,  like  thine,  might  furvive,  when  I  myfelf  am  high, 
on  thefe  cloiids,  with  Crimora  ! 

And  thy  fime  fhall  remain,  faid  Comhal. — But  fee  thefe  fhields, 
rolling  like  moons  in  mift.  Their  bofles  glitter  to  the  firft  gray 
beams  of  the  morning.  The  people  of  Lochlin  are  there  ;  and  the 
walls  of  Innisfail  tremble  before  them.  The  king  looks  out  at  his 
window ;  and,  through  the  dimnefs  of  his  tears,  beholds  a  gray 
cloud.  Two  drops  fall  on  tlie  ftone  on  which  he  leans ;  he  perceives 
that  our  fails  are  the  gray  cloud.  The  tear  of  joy  ftarts  into  his  eye, 
"  Comhal,  he  cries,  is  near !" 

Loch- 
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LocHLiN  too  hath  feen  us,  and  bends  his  gathered  hofl  to  meet 
us.  Armor  leads  them  on,  tall  above  the  reft,  as  the  red  ftajr 
that  heads  the  herd  of  Morven,  Againft  me  he  lifts  that  hand, 
from  which  I  loofed  the  thongs  on  the  fliore  of  Erin.  Let  each,  my 
friends,  gird  on  his  fword,  and  bound  afliore  on  his  fpear.  Let 
each  remember  the  deeds  of  his  former  days,  and  the  battles  of  Mor- 
ven's  heroes. — Dargo,  fpread  thy  broad  fliield :  Carril,  wave  thy 
fword  of  light :  Connal,  fhake  thy  fpear,  that  often  ftrewed  the 
pfain  with  dead  :  And,  UUin,  raife  thou  the  fong,  to  fpirit  us  on 
to  battle  *. 

We  met  the  foe.  But  they  ftood,  firm,  as  tlae  oak  of  Maimer, 
that  does  not  bend  before  the  fury  of  the  ftorm.  Innisfiiil  law, 
and  rufhed  from  their  walls  to  help  us.  Lochlin  was  then  blafted 
before  us,  and  its  dry  branches  ftrewed  in  the  courfe  of  the  tem- 
peft.  Armor  met  the  chief  of  Innisfail ;  but  the  fpear  of  the 
king  fixed  his  thick  fliield  to  his  breaft.  Lochlin,  Morven,  and 
Innisfail  wept  for  the  early  fall  of  the  chief;  and  his  bard  began 
the  mournful  fong  in  his  praife. 

"  Tall  wert  thou,  Armor,  as  the  oak  on  the  plain:  fwift  as  the 
eagle's  wing  was  thy  fpeed  ;  ftrong,  as  the  blaft  of  Loda,  thy  arm; 
and  deadly,  as  Lego's  mift  f,  thy  blade !  Early  art  thou  gone  to 
the  airy  hall :  why,  thou  mighty,  art  thou  fallen  in  youth  ?  Who 

fliall 

*  To  (Ing  the  Bra/nacha-catha,  or  "  the  other.     Lano,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Scaiuli- 

incitcment  to  war,"  was  part  of  the  of-  navian  bard,  might  be  more  proper;  but 

ficc  of  the  bards.  I^'^go  feems  to  fuit  better  with  the  verfe, 

t  The  lake  of  Lego  in  Ireland,  and  the  and  makes  the  found  fmoother. 

lake    of    Lano    in   Scandinavia,    have    the  Bha  t  airde  mar  dharaig  "sa  ghlcjnn. 

fame  noxious  quality  afcribed  to  their  va-  Do  lua'smar  iolair  nam  beam,  gun  gbcilt; 

,  ,  .  1        ,          I         1  •      /•  ^o  fp'onna  mar  ofna'  LoJda  na  flieire, 

pours  by  the  ancient  bards.    In  this  li-  ,c  j   i  ■.     ,  •  ,  ■  , 

•  '  b  do  lann,  mar  cheo  Lci^e,  giin  Icig'i^i'- 

mile,  fome  repeat  the  one,  and  fome  the  j.  rj^. 
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fliall  tell  thy  aged  father,  that  he  has  now  no  fon;  or  who  fliall  tell 
Crimoina  that  her  love  is  dead  ? — I  fee  thy  father,  bending  beneath 
the  load  of  years.  His  hand  trembles  on  the  pointlefs  fpear ;  and 
his  head,  witli  its  few  gray  hairs,  fliakes  like  the  afpen  leaf.  Every 
diftant  cloud  deceives  his  dim  eye,  as  he  looks,  in  vain,  for  thy 
bounding  fhip.  Joy,  like  a  fun-beam  on  the  blafted  heath, 
travels  over  his  face  of  age,  as  he  cries  to  the  children  at  their  play, 
*  I  behold  it  coming.'  They  turn  their  eye  on  the  blue  wave,  and 
tell  him  they  fee  but  the  failing  mift.  He  {hakes,  with  a  figh,  his 
gray  head,  and  the  cloxid  of  his  face  is  mournful. — I  fee  Crimoina 
fmiling  in  her  morning  dream.  She  thinks  thou  doft  arrive  in  all  thy 
ftately  beauty.  Her  lips,  in  half-formed  words,  hail  thee  in  her 
dream,  and  her  joyful  ai-ms  are  fprcad  to  clafp  thee. — But,  alas ! 
Crimoina,  thou  only  dreameft.  Thy  love  is  fallen.  Never  more 
fhall  he  tread  the  Ihore  of  his  native  land.  In  the  duft  of  Innisfail 
his  beauty  fleeps  !  Thou  fhalt  awake  from  thy  flumber  to  know  it, 
Crimoina  ;  but  when  fliall  Armor  awake  from  his  long  fleep  ? 
When  fliall  the  heavy  flumber  of  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  be  ended  ? 
When  fliall  the  foimd  of  the  horn  awake  him  to  the  chace  ?  When 
fliall  the  noife  of  the  fliield  awake  him  to  the  battle? — Children  of 
the  chace.  Armor  is  afleep,  wait  not  for  his  rifing ;  for  the  voice 
of  the  morning  fliall  never  reach  his  dwelling  :  fons  of  the  fpear, 
the  battle  muft  be  fought  without  him  ;  for  he  is  afleep,  and  no 
warning  bofs  fliall  awake  him. — Tall  wert  thou  f ,  Armor,  as  the 

oak 

f    The    ancient    bards    frequently    con-  Beannachd  air  anam  an  laoich 

elude  their  epifodes  with  a  repetition  of  ^"  s'^"^  f'^o^h  ri  doi  's  gach  gre)s, 

.1        c   n.   n.  T    n.       1       r     1  •        1  -^"^  R''  Lo'icann,  ceann  an  t  (luaigh, 

the   hrft  ftanza.     Inftead  of  this,   how-  ,    .  * 

S  lomad  niai^  a  chuire  Wis. 

ever,    many  repeat  here    the   following     „  p^^^g  ^^  j^e  foul  of  the  hero  xvfiofe 
'"^"'  wrath 
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oak  on  the  plain.  Swift  as  the  eagle's  wing  was  thy  fpeed :  (Irong, 
as  the  blaft  of  Loda  *,  thy  arm ;  and  deadly,  as  Lego's  mift,  thy 
blade." 

The  bard  ceafed.  The  tomb  of  Armor  was  reared;  and  his 
people,  with  flow  \inequal  fteps,  departed.  Their  nodding  mads 
are  heavy  on  the  deep.  Their  fongs  are  heard,  at  times ;  but 
their  found  is  mournful.  They  are  like  the  figh  ©f  mountain- 
winds  in  the  waving  grafs  of  the  tomb,  when  the  night  is  dark  and 
the  vales  are  filent. 


PART        II. 

nr^HE  tales  of  the  years  that  are  paft,  are  beams  of  light  to  the 
-■-  foul  of  the  bard.  They  are  like  fun-beams  that  travel  over 
the  heath  of  Morven ;  joy  is  in  their  courfe,  though  darknefs 
dwells  around. — Joy  is  in  their  courfe,  but  it  is  foon  pad  ;  and  the 
path  of  darknefs,  like  the  fliadow  of  mift,  purfues  them.  It  will 
foon  overtake  them  on  the  mountains,  and  the  footfteps  of  the  glad 
beams  will  ceafe  to  be  feen.  Thus  the  tale  of  Dargo  travels  over 
my  foul,  a  beam  of  light,  though  the  gathering  of  clouds  is  nigh  it. 
— Shine  on,  O  beam,  as  thou  didft  in  the  ftrife  of  Armor,  when  the 

ftrength 

wrath  in   the  flrife  of  war  was  tleadly.  This  hero  was  more  ancient  than  Homer ; 

Peace  to  the  people's  chief,  and  to  Loch-  as  liis  fon  Skiold   was,  according  to  the 

lin's  king  ;    often  did  the  vanquiflied  (ly  Dnnifli   chronologies,   a    tlioufand   years 

before  him."  older  than  Pompey.    His  many  conqucfls 

•  The  Loda,   or  Lodda,  ofOffian,  is  and   warlike  exploits  fecm  to  have  pro- 

fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  cured  him  divine  honours  from  his  coun- 

Odia  or  Woden   of  the  Scandinavians,  trymen,  after  his  death. 
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ftrength  of  the  bard  was  great,  and  his  foul  fwelled,  like  Fingal's 
fail,  in  the  ftorm  of  danger. 

We  *  turned  in,  that  night,  to  the  gray  tower  of  Innisfail,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  fong  and  the  fhell.  The  burfl  of  grief,  at  times, 
reaches  our  ears.     "  Ulhn  and  Sulma,  examine  whence  it  comes." 

We  find  Crimoina  ftretched  on  the  grave  of  Armor. — When  the 
battle  had  ceafed,  and  her  lover  had  fallen,  fhe  too  had  funk  in  her 
fecret  place.  All  day,  beneath  the  Ihade  of  a  young  oak  Ihe  lay. 
At  night,  Ihe  made  her  bed  on  the  grave  of  her  love. — We  gently 
tore  her  from  her  place,  as  our  tears  defcended  in  filence.  The 
grief  of  the  virgin  was  great,  and  our  words  were  uttered  only  in 
fighs. 

We  brought  her  to  the  halls  of  Innisfail';  and  forrow  came,  like  a 
cloud,  on  every  face.  TJllin,  at  length,  took  the  harp,  and  bade  it 
give  its  tenderefl;  air.  Slow,  folemn,  and  foft,  his  fingers  fteal 
along  the  trembling  firings.  The  found  melts  the  foul.  It  calms 
the  tumult  of  wo  in  the  bread. 

f  "  Who  bends,  he  faid,  from  his  airy  cloud !    who  pours  the 

T  piteous 


*  Upon  the  authority  of  the  tale,  a 
fentence  or  two  are  here  thrown  in  to 
condu£l  the  narration,  as  the  verfe  is  de- 
ficient. 

f  The  fmooth  and  elegiac  ftrain  of  this 
cpifode,  when  fet  off  with  all  the  charms 
of  mufic,  could  not  fail  to  aScft  every 
perfon  poflefled  of  any  fenfibility  of  heart. 
For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  under- 
ftand  the  original,  it  is  here  fubjoined. 

Co  ib  Ii!ij!ing  0".  chco! 
Sj  dortjdh  a  icoin  .'r  a  ghaoitli  .' 
O's  domhain  a  ctireuchd  tha  na  chliabh ; 


•Sis  doillelr  am  fiadh  ud  ra  thaobh ! 

SuJ  taikhfe  MhorghLin  na  mais' 
Triath  Sli'-ghlais  nan  ionia^  frutli; 
Tlijinige  gu  Morbheinn  le  ghaol 
Iijghcan  Shora  bu  cbaoine  cruth. 
Thog  cifin  r'ar  n  aonach  gun  l)haigh. 
Min'onn  dh'fhag  e  na  tigh. 
Thuirling  dall-cbro  !e  oijhche  na  niil. 
Dh'eigh  na  frutiiaibh  ;---niian  n3  taibhfc. 

Thug  an  og-bhean  full  ris  an  t  flisbh, 
S  chunnacas  Ic'a  fiadh  to'n  cheo : 
Tharruing  i'n  t  freang  le  rogha  beachd  ; 
Fhuaras  an  gath  ann  uclid  an  oig ! 

Thiolaic  fimi  'sin  Iiilaich  an  laoch, 
Le  gath  is  cuibhi;e  na  chaol-tigh. 
B'aill  le  Min'onn  luijh  fa'  fhoid ; 


Ach 
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piteous  flgh  on  the  wind  !  The  dark  wound  is  ftill  in  his  breaft, 
and  the  half-viewlefs  deer  is  befide  him  ?  Who  is  it  but  the  ghoft 
of  the  fairefl  Morglan,  king  of  the  dreamy  Sliglas  ? — He  came 
with  the  foe  of  Morven,  and  purfued  the  deer  of  our  land.  His 
love  was  with  him ;  the  fair-haired,  white-handed,  daughter  of 
Sora.  Morglan  had  gone  to  the  hill :  Minona  ftaid  in  the  booth. 
The  thick  mift  defcends.  Night  comes  on,  with  all  its  clouds. 
The  torrent  roars  in  its  fall.  Ghofls  fliriek  along  its  hollow- 
founding  courfe.  Minona  looks  fur  her  love.  She  half-efpies  a 
deer,  flow-moving  in  the  moimtain  mifl.  Her  hand  of  fnow  is  on 
the  bow.  She  draws  the  firing.  The  arrow  flies.  Oh !  that  it 
had  erred  farther  from  the  mark.  The  deer  is  borne  by  her  Mor- 
glan.    The  arrow  is  found  in  his  youthful  breaft ! 

"  We  reared  the  hero's  tomb  on  the  hill,  and  placed  the  arrow  and 
the  horn  of  the  deer  in  his  darkly  filent  houfe.  There,  too,  his 
bounding  dog  was  laid,  to  piu-fue  the  airy  deer. — Minona  would 
fleep  with  her  love.  But  we  fent  her  home  to  her  land;  where  fhe, 
long,  was  fad.  But  her  grief  wafted  away  with  the  ftream  of  years ; 
and  £he  now  rejoices  with  Sora's  maids,  thovigh,  at  times,  her  fighs 
are  heard. — Who  bends  from  his  airy  cloud  ?  who  pours  his  figh 
on  the  wind  ?  The  dark  wound  is  ftill  in  his  breaft,  and  the  half- 
viewlcfs  deer  is  befide  him." 

Day  came  to  Innisfail,  with  its  gray-dark  light.  Take,  Ullin, 
thy  fhip,  faid  Comhal,  and  bring  Crimoina  to  her  land ;  that,  in 
the  midft  of  her  friends,  flie  may  again  rejoice,   like  the  moon 

when 

Avh  phill  i,  Ic  brnn,  da  tir.  Tha  i  'nois  fubhacli  Ic  oigli'tan  Sliora, 

i.u  Irom  a  luirfe   "s  bu  chian  :  Miir  clbiniKcar  a  Iron  air  uairibh.— 

Ach  Ouih  bhliadiiuidb  chaith  air  falbh  c.  Co  fo  tuirling,  &c. 
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when  it  lifts  'ts  head  through  clouds  and  fmiles  on  the  valley  of 
filcnce. 

Blessed,  faid  Crimoina,  be  the  chief  of  Morven,  the  friend  of 
the  feeble  in  the  day  of  their  danger  ! — But  what  fliould  Crimoina 
do  in  her  land ;  where  every  rock  and  hill,  every  tree  and  murmur- 
ing brook,  would  awake  her  flumbering  forrow?  The  youths 
whom  I  fcorned,  when  they  would  behold  me,  would  laugh,  and 
fay,  Where  is  now  thy  Armor  ?  You  may  fiy  it,  but  I  will  not 
hear  you  ;  I  live  in  a  land  that  is  diflant.  I  end  my  fliort  day 
with  the  maids  of  Morven.  Their  hearts,  like  tliat  of  their  king, 
will  feel  for  the  unhappy. 

We  brought  Crimoina  with  us  to  our  land.  We  gave  her  fair 
hand  to  Dargo.  But  ftill,  at  times,  flie  was  fad;  the  fecret  ftreams, 
as  they  pafTed,  heard  on  their  banks  her  figh.— -Crimoina,  thy  day, 
indeed,  was  fliort.  The  firings  of  the  harp  are  wet,  while  the  bai'd 
repeats  thy  tale. 

One  day  as  we  purfued  the  deer  on  Morven's  darkly  heath,  the 
fliips  of  Lochlin  appeared  on  our  feas,  wuth  all  their  white  fails, 
and  nodding  mads.  We  tliought  it  might  be  to  demand  Crimoi- 
na. "  I  will  not  fight,"  faid  Connas  of  the  little  foul,  "  till  I  firfl 
know  if  that  flranger  loves  our  race.  Let  us  purfue  the  boar,  and 
dye  the  robe  of  Dargo  with  his  blood.  Then  let  us  carry  the  body 
of  her  hufljand  home,  and  fee  how  flje  will  mourn  for  his  lofs." 

We  heard,  in  an  evil  horn-,  the  advice  of  Connas.  We  purfued 
the  foaming  boar.  We  brought  him  low  in  the  echoing  woods. 
Two  held  him  in  all  his  foam,  while  Connas  pierced  him  through 
with  die  fpear. 

Dargo  lay  down,  and  we  fprinkled  him  over  with  the  blood. 

T  2  We 
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We  bore  him  on  our  fpears  to  Crimoina ;  and  fung,'  as  we  went 
along,  the  fong  of  death.  Connas  ran  before  us  with  the  fkiu  of 
the  boar.  I  flew  him,  he  faid,  with  my  fteel ;  but  firft  his  deadly 
ruflc  had  pierced  thy  Dargo.  For  the  fpear  of  the  chief  was  broke, 
and  the  loofe  rock  had  failed  below  him. 

Crimoina  heard  the  tale  of  the  tomb.  She  faw  her  Dargc^ 
brought  home,  as  dead.  Silent  and  pale  fhe  flood,  as  die  pillar  of 
ice  that  hangs,  in  the  feafon  of  cold,  from  the  brow  of  Mora's 
rode.  At  length  flie  took  her  harp,  and  touched  it,  foft,  in  praife 
of  her  love.  Dargo  would  rife,  but  we  forbade  till  the  fong  ihould 
ceafcj  for  it  was  fweet  as  the  voice  of  the  wounded  fwan,  when 
fhe  fings  away  her  foul  in  death,  and  feels  in  her  breaft  tlic  fatal 
dart  of  the  hunter  *.     Her  companions  flock,  mournful,  ai^ound  ; 

they 

*  This  fimile  is  differently  exprefled;  cifically  different  from  the  tame,  emit 
being  fometimes  derived  from  the  fwan,     fome  very  melodious  notes  on  certain  oc- 

(Mar  bhinn  ghuth  ca/iai/i 'n  guin  bais),  cafionS  J    particularly  when  tWO  flocks  of 

and  fometimes  from  the  min/lrel,  which  them  meet,  when  they  are  wounded,  and 

is  expreffedby  a  word  ofnearly  the  fame  when  about  to  ia]i£  their  flight,  being 

found,    (mar  bbinn-ghuth /Z««f/^,    he)  birds  of  paflage  in  thefe  countries.  Their 

•with  a  flight  variation  in  the  reft  of  the  note  has,  in  the  Galic,  a  particular  name, 

ftanza. — Which  of  the  words  was  origi-  which  would  not  readily  be  the  cafe  if  the 

nally  ufed  by  Ullin,  is  uncertain;  but  the  thing  had  not  a  foundation  in  nature: 

firft  is  here  retained  as  the  moft  beauti-  and  there  is  likewife  a  tune  or  fong  called 

ful,  though  perhaps  the  moft  exception-  Luineag  na  h  Ea/ui',  "  the  fwan's  ditty," 

able,  reading.     The  Cnging  of  the  fvran  the  words  and  air  of  which  are  in  imita- 

bas  been  always  conCdered  as  a  dream'of  tion  of  this  bird's  finging.    A  part  of  this 

the  Greek  and  Latin  poets :  and  though  Luintag  is  here  fubjoined. 

the  Celtic  may  need  no  defence,  as  his  *^''  ''"S' '-  Gui  cug-o 

eipreffion  is  fo  dabious  and  fo  diflcrently  ^S'"''  ■""  '^''"""'' 

.  '  Gni'cnj-i 

repeated  5  yet,  in  fupport  of  them,  I  muft  Ri„„  „, ,,;,,. 

obferve,  that  it  is  univerfally  affirmed  in  Gui'cug-o 

the  weft  of  Scotland,  as  an  undoubted  Mo  ehnfan  dubh 

fa£t,  that  the  wild  fwans  which  frequent  .e   •  ^  •     ."'  ".^  ', 

1  Diniiongic  gneal 

thefe  parts  in  winter,  and  which  arc  fpe-  Cui'cug-o. 
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they  afluage  her  pain  with  their  fong,  and  bid  the  glujfls  of  fwans 
convey  her  foul  to  the  airy  lake  of  the  clouds.  Its  place  is  above 
the  mountains  of  Morven. 

"  Bekd,"  fhe  faid, "  from  your  clouds,  ye  fathers  of  Dargoj  bend, 
and  carry  him  to  the  place  of  your  reft.  And  ye  maids  of  Trenmor's 
airy  land,  prepare  the  bright  robf;  of  mift  for  my  love.  O  Dargo, 
why  have  I  loved,  why  was  I  beloved  fo  much !  Our  fouls  were 
one;  our  hearts  grew  together,  and  how  can  I  furvive  when  they 
are  now  divided  ? — We  were  two  flowers  that  grew  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock;  and  our  de\A-y  heads,  amidft  fun-beams,  fmiled.  The 
flowers  were  tvs^o;  but  their  root  was  one.  The  virgins  of  Cona  faw 
them,  and  turned  away  their  foot ;  *  They  are  lonely,'  they  faid, 
*  but  lovely.'  The  deer,  in  his  courfe,  leaped  ov  er  them ;  and  the 
roe  forbore  to  crop  them.  But  the  wild  boar,  rekntlefs,  came.  He 
tore  up  the  one  with  his  deadly  tuflc.  The  other  bends  over  it  his 
drooping  head ;  and  the  beauty  of  bodi,  like  the  dry  herb  before 
the  fun,  is  decayed. 

*'  Myfvm  on  Morven  now  is  fet,  and  thedarknefs  of  death  dwells 
around  me.  My  fun  flaone,  how  bright  t  in  the  morning ;  its 
beams  it  flied  arotmd  me,  in  all  its  fmiling  beauty.  But  ere  even- 
ing it  is  fet,  to  rife  no  more ;  and  leaves  me  in  one  cold,  eternal, 
night.  Alas,  my  Dargo!  Why  an:  tliou  fo  foon  fet?  Why  is  thy 
late-fmiling  face  o'ercaft  with  fo  thick  a  cloud ?  Why  is  thy  wajm 
heart  fo  foon  grown  cold,  and  thy  tongue  of  mufic  grown  fo  mute ! — 
Thy  hand,  which  fo  lately  fliook  the  fpear  in  the  battle's  front,  there 
lies  cold  and  ftifl':  and  thy  foot,  this  morning  the  foremoft  in  the 
fatal  chace,  there  lies,  dead  as  the  earth  it  trod.  From  afar,  o'er 
feas,  and  hills,  and  dales,  have  I  followed  till  this  day,  my  love! 

thy 
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thy  fteps. — 111  vain  did  my  father  look  for  my  return ;  in  vain  did 
my  mother  moin-n  my  abfence.  Their  eye  was  often  on  the  fca  ; 
the  rocks  often  heard  their  cry.  But  I  have  been  deaf,  O  my  pa- 
rents, to  your  voice;  for  my  thoughts  were  fixed  on  Dargo. — O 
that  death  would  repeat  on  me  his  flroke !  O  that  the  wild  boar 
had  alfo  torn  Crimoina's  bread!  Then  fhould  I  mourn  on  Morven 
no  more,  but  joyfully  go  with  my  love  on  his  cloud  ! — Lafl  night, 
I  flept  on  the  heath  by  thy  fide ;  is  there  not  room,  this  night,  in 
thy  fhroud  ?  Yes,  befide  thee  I  will  lay  me  down :  with  thee,  this 
night  too,  I  will  lleep,  my  love,  my  Dargo  '^  !" 

"We  heard  the  faultering  of  her  voice:  we  heard  the  faint  note 
dying  in  her  hand.  We  raifed  Dargo  from  his  place.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Crimoina  was  no  more.  The  harp  dropped  from  her 
hand.  Her  foul  flie  breathed  out  in  the  fong.  She  fell  befide  her 
Dargo. 

He  rdifed  her  tomb,  with  Crimora,  on  the  fhore;  and  hath  pre- 
pared the  gray  flones  for  his  own  in  the  fame  place. 

Since  then,  twice  ten  fummers  have  gladdened  the  plains  ;  and 
twice  ten  winters  have  covered  with  fnow  the  woods.  In  all  that 
time,  the  man  of  grief  hath  lived  in  his  cave,  alone;  and  liftens 
only  to  the  fong  that  is  fad.  Often  I  fing  to  him  in  the  calm  of  noon, 
when  Crimoina  bends  down  from  her  flakey  mill. 

•  A  (lanza  or  two  more,  which  are 

fometimes  added    to  this   lament  of  Cri-  -s  rlnncadh  leaba  dhuinn  an  raoir, 

moina,  are  omitted;    as   there  is  here.  Air  an  raon  udchnoc  nanicalg; 

Cfpecially  in  the  original,  a  kind  of  paufe,               'S  ni'n  d«ntar  leab'  air  Ich  a  no.hd  dhuinn, 
,  .   ,     r  1  1  •  J    J  r  S"  ni'n  fcarar  mo  cliorp  o'm  Dhcarg. 

which  leems  to  have  been  intended  lor 
the  conclufion. 

GAUL: 


G  A  U  L*: 

A  POEM. 

The       argument. 

OssiAN,  having  retired,  through  night,  to  the  ruins  of  Fingal's  palace,  to  lament 
there  his  reverfe  of  fortune,  lights  upon  a  piece  of  an  old  fliield,  which  he  recog- 
nizes to  be  that  of  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni — This  circumftance  introduces  the 
hiftory  of  an  expedition  of  Fingal  to  Ifrona,  whither  Gaul  had  followed  him,  but 
did  not  arrive  there  till  Fingal  had  departed.  Gaul,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  is  at 
length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  left  upon  the  fhore  dangeroufly  wounded. 
Here  his'fpoufe  Evirchoma  (whofe  anxiety  had  led  her  to  come  with  her  child  to 
meet  him)  finds  him,  and  attempts  to  carry  him  home.  But  the  wind  proving  con- 
trary, and  Gaul  dying  of  his  wounds,  (he  is  fo  overcome  with  toil  and  grief,  that 
(he  is  obliged  todefift,  and  (lop  in  the  (belter  of  a  fmall  ifle,  where  Oflian,  who 
had  gone  in  queft  of  her  and  Gaul,  (inds  both  expiring.  He  carries  them  to 
Strumon  ;  the  defolate  appearance  of  which  is  defcribed,  with  the  lamentation  of 
Fingal  over  Gaul,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief  heroes.— This  poem  is  addrefTed 
to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


A  WFUL  is  the  filence  of  night.  It  fpreads  its  mantle  over  the 
•^  -^  vale.  The  hunter  fleeps  on  the  heath.  His  gray  dog  flretches 
his  neck  over  his  knee.  In  his  dreams  he  pvirfties  the  fons  of  the 
mountain,  and  with  joy  he  half-avs^akes. 

Sleep 

•  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  was  a  diftin-     Ur-fgeuls,  or  "  later  tales."     It  begins 
gui(hed  charafter  in  the  wars  of  Fingal,     in  this  manner: 
and  confequently  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  j^tach  tiamhaidh  tofd  fo  na  h  oidhche. 

This  piece,  which  celebrates  his  memory.  Si  laofgadh  a  Jui'neoil  air  gleanntsiUh! 

is  in  the  original  called  Tiomna  'Ghuill.      It  I^^'aom  fuain  air  iuran  na  feilge 

-      /i-,,  ,,  t  i_     ^  .1.  n.  Airanraon,  fa  clin  raghlun. 

IG  (till  pretty  well  known  :  but  the  molt  „,  /,■  ■.•.  l      . 

'  '  Clanna  nan  (liabh  tha  e  ruaga 

common  editions  of  it  are  a  good    deal  Na ainii.g, 'fa  iliuain  ga  threigfm. 

adulterated  by  the  interpolations  of  the 
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Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  reft,  light-bounding  fon  of  the  chacc; 
Offian  will  not  diflurb  thee.  Sleep  on,  ye  fons  of  toil ;  the  ilars 
are  but  running  their  mid-way  courfe,  and  Offian  alone  is  awake 
on  the  hills.  I  love  to  wander  alone,  when  all  is  dark  and  quiet. 
The  gloom  of  night  accords  with  the  fadnefs  of  my  foul ;  nor  can 
the  morning  fun,  with  all  his  beams,  bring  day  to  me. 

Spare  thy  beams  then,  O  fun !  like  the  king  of  Morven,  thou 
art  too  lavifh  of  thy  bounty.  Doft  thou  not  know  thy  light,  hke 
his,  may  one  day  fail.  Spare  thy  lamps  which  thou  kindlcrt,  by 
thoufands,  in  thy  blxie  hall  above ;  when  thou  thyfelf  retirefl  to 
thy  repofe,  below  the  dufky  gates  of  the  weft.  Why  fhould  thy 
lights  fail,  and  leave  thee  in  thy  mournful  halls,  alone,  as  his 
friends  have  done  to  Offian  ?  Why,  mighty  beam,  fhouldft  thou 
wafte  them  on  Morven ;  when  the  heroes  have  ceafed  to  behold 
them  ;  when  there  is  no  eye  to  admire  their  green-fparkhng 
beauty  ? 

Morven,  how  have  thy  lights  failed !  Like  the  beam  of  the 
oak  in  thy  palaces,  they  have  decayed,  and  their  place  is  the  dwelling 
of  darknefs.  Thy  palaces  themfelves,  like  thofe  who  rejoiced  within 
them,  are  fallen  on  the  heath,  and  the  thick  fhadow  of  death  fur- 
rounds  them.  Temora  is  fallen  ;  Tura  is  an  heap  ;  and  Sclma  is 
filent.  The  found  of  their  fliells  is  long  fmce  paft.  The  fong  of 
their  bards  and  the  voice  of  their  harps  are  over.  A  green  mound 
of  earth,  a  mofs-clad  ftone  lifting  through  it  here  and  there  its 
gray  head,  is  all  that  preferves  their  memory.  The  mariner  be- 
holds, no  inore,  their  tall  heads  rifing  through  clouds,  as  he  bounds 
on  the  deep  ;  nor  the  traveller  as  he  comes  from  the  defart. 

I  GROPE  for  Selma.     I  ftumble  on  a  ruin.     Without  any  form 

is 
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is  the  heap.  The  heath  and  the  rank  grafs  grow  about  its  flones ; 
and  the  lonely  thiftle  fhakes  here,  in  the  midnight  breeze,  its  head. 
I  feel  it  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. — The  owl  flutters  around 
my  gray  hairs :  flie  awakes  the  roe  from  his  bed  of  mofs.  He 
bounds  lightly,  without  fear  ;  for  he  fees  it  is  but  the  aged  OlTian. 
— Roe  of  moffy  Selma,  thy  death  is  not  in  the  thought  of  the  bard. 
Thou  hafl  flarted  from  the  bed  where  often  flept  Fingal  and  Ofcar, 
and  doft  thou  think  Offian  will  ftain  it  with  his  fpear  ?  No ;  roe 
of  the  bed  of  Fingal  and  Ofcar,  thy  death  is  not  in  the  thought 
of  the  bard. — I  only  flretch  my  hand  to  the  place  where  hung  my 
father's  fhield  ;  where  it  hung,  on  high,  from  the  roof  of  Selma. 
But  the  blue  bending  fliell  of  heaven,  O  Selma!  is  now  thy 
only  covering.  I  feek  the  broad  fhield  among  the  ruins  :  my 
fpear  flrikes  againft  one  of  its  broken  bofTes. — It  is  the  bofs  in 
which ^welt  the  voice  of  war  !  Its  found  is  flill  pleafant  to  my  ear: 
it  awakes  the  memory  of  the  days  that  are  paft;  as  when  the 
breath  of  winds  kindles  the  decaying  flame  on  the  heath  of  hinds. 
— I  feel  the  heaving  of  my  foul.  It  grows  like  the  fwelling  of  a 
flood  ;  but  the  burden  of  age  prefixes  it  back :  retire,  ye  thoughts 
of  war  ! — Ye  dark-brown  years  that  are  paft,  retire.  Retire  with 
your  clanging  fliields,  and  let  the  foul  of  the  aged  reft.  Why 
fliould  war  dwell,  any  more,  in  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  for- 
got to  lift  the  fpear  ?  Yes,  the  fpear  of  Temora  is  now  a  ftaff; 
never  more  fliall  it  ftrike  the  founding  fliield. — But  it  does  ftrike 
againft  a  Ihield :  let  me  feel  its  fhape. — It  is  like  the  wafting 
moon,  half-confumed  with  the  ruft  of  years. — It  was  thy  blue 
Ihield,  O  Gaul  ! — the  fliield  of  the  companion  of  my  Ofcar ! — 
But  why  this  melting  of  my  foul  ? — Son  of  my  love  !  thou  haft 

U  received 
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received  thy  fame.  I  will  retire  and  give  the  name  of  Gaul  to  the 
fong. — Harp  of  Selma,  where  art  thou  ?  And  where  art  thouj 
Malvina  ?  Thou  wilt  hear  with  joy  of  the  companion  *  of  tliy 
Ofcar. 

The  night  was  ftormy  and  dark :  ghofls  flirieked  on  the  heath: 
torrents  roared  from  the  rock  of  the  hill :  thunders  rolled,  like 
breaking  rocks,  through  clouds  ;  and  lightnings  travelled  on  their 
dark-red  wings  through  the  fky. — On  that  night,  our  heroes  ga- 
thered in  Selma's  halls ;  the  halls  that  are  now  an  heap !  the  oak 
blazed  in  the  midft.  Their  faces  flione  in  its  hght,  joyful  between 
their  dark  locks ;  and  the  fliell  went  round,  with  its  fparkling  joy  f. 
The  bards  fung,  and  the  foft  hand  of  virgins  trembled  on  the 
ftring  of  the  harp. 

The  night  flew  on  the  wings  of  gladnefs.  We  thought  the  liars 
had  fcarce  meafured  half  their  way,  when  gray  morning  arofe,  from 
the  troubled  clouds  of  her  repofe  in  the  eaft.  The  fliield  of  Fin- 
gal 

•  The  difparity  of  age  between   Gaul  B'oidh  fgcith  air  a  caiihc  Ic  haois! 

1    r\r  r  J        li  -v    ^    ^-l  Mar  ehealach  ear-ilhu' a  cruth. 

and  Ofcar  was  confiderable.      Yet   the  .      ,   .„ .     , 

Sgia  Ghuill  li  a  t  aim 

fimilaiity  of  their  charaaers  might  na-  sgia  t/wViin  mo  dheagh  ofcair! 

turally  attach  them  to  each  other.     The  ,  „,                .         ,       .   ■            •  , 

.                                         .      .  f  Ihere  are  leveral  opmions  with  rc- 

criginal  word,  however,  which  is  render-  j..i.i-             r  i  •      i.  r     j-    ^      r 

°             .        .  gard  to  the  liquor  ufed  in  thefe  /faj?i  of 


fielh-  The  mod  probable  is,  that  it  was 
made  of  a  juice  extracted  from  the  birch- 
tree,    and    fermented.      This   would   be 


ed  companion,  is  obfolete,  and  may  only 

import  that  they  went  hand  in  hand  to 

battle.     I  infert  fo  much   of  the  paflage 

as  may  enable  ihofe  who  undeifland  the 

,  .    •    J        r  »!.  •  r    u  more  palatable  than  that  which  it  is  faid 

langagc  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  "^ 

rr  they  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  heath,  and 
exprelhon.  •' 

c   ,K„„„,;- --^i,.,,!,         1,1    1  more  fuited  to  their  exigencies  than  any 

Sa  choppain  cigheach  nam  blar!  c»  / 

Is  far-aoibhin  learn  fathafd  t  fhuaim ;  fpoils  of  winc  which  they  might,  at  times, 

Tha  e  dufga"  nan  laidh  chuaidh  fcach  :  Carry  away  from  the  Roman  province. 

•Sa  dh'aindeoin  aois,  iha  manam  a  •Itimnich.  Or  they   might  pofTibly  have  malt-liquors 

•— Ach  uam  fmiiaintc  nam  blar,  r  .i  ^       r    i       -n        i  i     r  i 

„,     ,    .  ,.  '  from  Other  parts  of  the  ill.md  before  they 

.S  mo  Ihleagh  air  fas  na  luirg  ;  ' 

An  fgi»'  choppach  tuiilc  cha  bhuaii  i;  tbemfelvcs  paid  any  attention  to  agricul- 

Ach  ciod  fu'n  [liuaim  a  dhuifg  i  .'  tur?. 
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gal  was  flruck.  This  bofs  X  had  then  another  found.  The  he- 
roes heard  its  voice,  Uke  thunder  on  the  diilant  heath  j  and  they 
*^rufhed  with  joy  from  all  their  ftreams.  Gaul  heard  it ;  but  the 
water  of  Strumon  rolled  its  flood,  and  who  could  crofs  its  mighty 
tide? 

We  failed  to  Ifrona :  we  fought ;  and  recovered  the  fpoil  of  our 
land.  Why  didil  thou  not  wait  at  thy  mofly  ftream  till  we  return- 
ed, thou  Ufter  of  the  blue  ftiield !  Why,  fon  of  Morni,  was  thy 
foul  fo  impatient  for  the  battle  ? — But  thou  wouldft  not  lofe  thy 
fharc  in  any  field  of  fame.  Gaul  prepared  his  fhip,  light  rider 
of  the  foamy  wave,  and  fpread  his  fails  to  the  firft  ray  that  ftreak- 
ed  the  clouds  of  the  eaft.  He  followed  to  Ifrona  the  path  of  the 
king. 

But  who  is  that  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  fad  as  the  gray  mid  of 
the  morning?  Her  dark  hair  floats,  carelefs,  on  the  flream  of 
winds  ;  her  white  hand  is  around  it,  like  the  foam  of  floods.  Two 
dewy  drops  Hart  into  her  eyes  as  they  are  fixed  on  the  fliip  of 
Gaul ;  and  on  her  breaft  hangs,  in  the  midft  of  his  fmiles,  her 
child.  She  hums  in  his  ear  a  fong.  Sighing,  flie  flops  fhort.  She 
has  forgot  what  it  was.  Thy  thoughts,  Evirchoma,  are  not  of  the 
fong  :  they  fail,  along  with  thy  love,  on  the  deep.  The  leffened 
iliip  is  half  in  view.  A  low- failing  cloud  now  fpreads  its  fkirt  be- 
tween, and  hides  it  like  a  dark  rock  in  the  paffing  mift.  "  Safe  be 
thy  courfe,  rider  of  the  foamy  deep ;  when,  my  love,  fhall  1  again 
behold  thee '." 

U  2  E- 

:j:  The  bofs  of  Fingal's  (hield,  found  was  the  ufual  mode  of  giving  the  alarm 
juft  now  in  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  The  or  challenge  to  battle  among  the  Caledo- 
Beim'fgeithe,   or   "   ftriking   the  fhield,"     nians. 
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Evirchoma  *  returns  to  Strumon's  halls  ;  but  her  fleps  are  flow, 
and  her  face  is  fad.  She  is  like  a  lonely  ghoft  in  a  calm,  when  he 
walks  in  the  mift  of  the  pool,  and  the  wind  of  hills  is  filent.  Of- 
ten flie  looks  back,  in  the  midfl  of  her  fighs,  and  tiirns  her  tearful 
eye  towards  Ocean.  "  Safe  be  thy  courfe,  rider  of  the  foamy  deep ; 
when  lliall  I  again  behold  thee  !" 

Night  with  all  her  murky  darknefs  met  the  fon  of  Morni  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe.  The  dim  moon  hid  herfelf  in  the  caves  of 
clouds,  and  no  ftar  looked  out  from  the  windows  of  the  Iky. 
His  bark  in  filence  rides  the  deep :  and,  in  our  courfe,  we  mifs  the 
chief,  as  hoineward  we  bound  to  Morven. 

Ifrona  hides  itfelf  in  the  morning  mift.  The  ftep  of  Gaul  is 
carelefs  on  its  fhore :  he  w^onders  he  does  not  hear  the  roar  of 
battle.  He  ftrikes  his  fhield,  that  his  friends  may  know  of  his 
coming.  "  Does  Fingal,"  he  fays,  "  fleep  ;  and  the  battle  unfought  ? 
Heroes  of  Morven,  arc  you  here?" 

O  THAT  we  had  !  Then  had  this  fpear  defended  thee  from  the 
foe ;  or  low  had  its  owner  fallen.  No  harmlefs  flafF,  the  prop  of 
tottering  years,  was  then  Temora's  fpear.  It  was  the  lightning 
that  overturns  the  lofty  trees  in  ics  red-winged  courfe,  when  the 
mountains  tremble  before  it.  OfTian  was  then  no  blafted  tree  that 
ftands  alone  on  the  heath,  fliaking  before  every  breeze,  and  half- 
bent  over  the  ftream  by  wintry  ftorms.  No ;  I  ftood  like  the  pine 
of  Cona,  with  all  my  green  branches  about  me,  fmihng  at  the 
ftorm  of  heaven,  and  tofhng  themfelves  with  joy  in  the  roar  ol: 

wiiids. 

•  Aoibhir-chdomha,  "  mi!d  and  ftately,"     3^'  ^oo''  of  Temora,  and  fome  other  of  Of- 
the  wife  of  G^ul,  and  daughter  oi  Cafdu-     '"'-•'"'s  poems. 
conolas.     Mention  is  made  of  hct  in  the  t  '    ^■'^'" 
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winds.  O  that  I  had  been  nigh  the  chief  of  Stnimon,  when  blew 
the  ilorm  of  Ifrona ! 

Where,  then,  ye  ghofts  of  Morven,  were  you?  Were  you 
afleep  in  your  airy  caves,  the  dark-gray  chambers  of  the  clouds,  or 
fporting  with  the  withered  leaf,  the  play  of  whiftling  boys,  when 
you  did  not  warn  your  fons  of  the  danger  of  Gaul  ? — But  you  did 
warn  us,  friendly  fpirits  of  our  fathers  !  Twice  jon  drove  back  our 
fails  to  Ifrona's  fhore,  as  you  fent  your  terrible  roar  along  the 
deep.  But  we  did  not  underftand  the  fign.  We  thought  you  had 
been  the  ghofts  of  foes,  that  meant  to  oppofe  our  return. — The 
king  drove  his  blade  through  the  gray  folds  of  their  robe,  as  over 
his  head  they  paffed.  "  Purfue,"  he  faid,  "  the  thiftles  beardin  other 
lands  ;  or  fport,  where  you  can,  with  tli«  fons  of  the  feeble." 

Mournful  they  flew  upon  their  blaft.  Their  found  was  like 
mountaln-lighs  on  dark  ftreams,  when  cranes  foretel  the  ftorm. 
Some  thought  they  half-heard  from  thena  the  name  of  Gaul. 

*  *  v,J  *  a  *-  *  *  *  -* 

"  Am  I  alone  in  the  midft  of  thoiifands  ?  Is  there  no  fword  to  fliine, 
with  mine,  in  the  darknefs  of  battle  ? — The  breeze  blows  towards 
Morven.  Thither  is  the  courfe  of  white-headed  billows.  Shall  Gatil 
lift  his  fails  ?  His  friends  are  not  with  him.  What  fliall  Fingal  fay, 
who  bade  his  fons  to  mark  the  path  of  Gaul  in  battle  f  ?  What  fliall 
the  bards  fiy  if  they  fee  a  cloud  on  the  fame  of  the  fon  of  Morni  ? 
iVIorni!  my  father!  wouldft  thou  not  blufli  if  thy  fon  retired?  Yes, 
with  thy  white  hairs,  thou  wouldft  hide  thy  face  in  the  prefence  of 
the  heroes  of  other  times,  and  figh  in  the  wind  above  the  vale  of 

Stru- 

-f  "Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hold  the  fon  of  INIoini.  Let  your  fwords 
hair!  fair  Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fteel !  be  like  his  in  the  flrife,  and  behold  the 
advance  with  valour  to  the  fight,  and  be-     deeds  of  his  hands."     Fingal,  B.  4. 
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Strumon.  The  ghofts  of  the  feeble  would  behold  thee  and  fay, 
*  There  the  father  of  him  who  once  fled  in  Ifrona.'  No ;  thy 
fon  will  not  fly,  O  Morni !  his  foul  is  a  beam  of  fire  ;  it  catches  in 
ita  red  flame  the  groves.  If  wide  they  fpread  their  wings,  as  wide 
it  fpreads  its  rage. — Morni,  come  in  thy  mountain  clovid,  and  be- 
hold thy  fon.  Thy  foul  was  a  crowded  ft;ream  that  fwelled  and 
foamed,  when  rocks  in  the  narrow  path  oppofed  its  cotirfe ;  the 
fame  fliall  be  the  foul  of  Gaul. — Evirchoma  !  Ogal ! — But  lovely 
beams  mix  not  with  the  tempeft  of  heaven :  they  wait  till  the  ftorm 
is  over.  The  thoughts  of  Gaul  miifl:  now  be  of  battle.  All  other 
thoughts  away. — O  that  thou  wert  with  me,  Oflian,  as  in  the  ftrife 
of  Lathmon  ! — But  my  foul  is  a  fpirit  of  the  ftorm.  Dark-eddy- 
ing it  ruflies,  alone,  throxigh  the  troubled  deep.  It  heaves  a  thou- 
fand  billows  over  trembling  ifles ;  then  carelefs  rides  upon  the  car 
of  winds." 

The  fliield  of  Morni  is  fl;ruck  again  in  Ifrona  *.  No  half-con- 
fumed,  earth-crvifled  board  was  this  orb  then !  Ifrona  rocked  with 
its  found,  and  its  thoufands  gathered  around  Gaul.  But  the  fword 
of  Morni  is  in  the  terrible  hand  of  the  chief;  and,  like  the  green 
branches  of  the  foreft:,  their  ranks  are  hewn  before  him.     Their 

blue 

*  The  condu£l  of  Gaul  on  this  occa-  Lathmon,  and  indeed  with  the  manners  of 
fion  may  be  cenfured  as  rafli,  in  drawing  the  times,  which  made  it  difgraceful  for 
upon  himfelf  a  whole  hod  when  he  was  a  hero  to  retire  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
alone.  But  as  he  had  before  ftruck  his  The  condudl  of  Ofcar  in  the  War  o/'Ccrsj 
(hield,  in  hopes  his  friends  had  been  near  affords  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  The 
him,  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  great  refembhince  betwixt  Celtic  man- 
well  decline  an  engagement  to  which  ners  and  the  laws  of  chivalry  in  later 
himfelf  had  founded  the  alarm — It  may  times,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  firft 
further  be  obfervcd,  that  the  behaviour  of  had  fuggefted  moft  of  thofe  ideas  on 
Gaul  on  this  occafion  correfponds  very  which  the  latter  were  founded, 
much  with  his  character  in  the  poem  of  t  ^^ 
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blue  arms  are  ftrewed  upon  the  heath,  and  the  birds  of  death  are 
hovering  round. 

Thou  hafl  feen,  Malvina,  a  mighty  wave  recoiUng,  white,  from 
the  broad  fide  of  a  whale,  when  her  path  is  in  the  foamy  deep. 
Thou  haft  feen,  on  the  top  of  that  wave,  a  flock  of  hungry  fea-fowl 
gathered  about  the  whale  which  they  dare  not  approach ;  tho'  they 
fee  her  float,  half-dead,  on  ocean's  ftream,  with  her  white  belly 
turned  above  like  fails :  fo  ftood  the  fons  of  Ifrona,  afraid ;  and 
kept  at  bay  by  tlie  fword  of  Gaul. 

But  the  ftrength  of  the  cliief  of  .Strumon  begins  to  fall.  He 
leans  to  the  fide  of  a  tree.  His  blood  marks,  with  wandering 
dreams,  his  blue  fliield,  and  a  hundred  arrows  with  their  heads 
of  fteel  have  torn  his  fide.  Still,  however,  he  holds  his  fword,  a  me- 
teor of  death,  in  his  hand,  and  tlae  foes  are  afraid. 

But  fons  of  Ifrona!  what  means  that  ftone  which  you  try  to 
lift  ?  Is  it  to  mark  to  future  times  your  fame  f  ?  Ah !  no ;  the 
thoughts  of  your  foul  are  hard  as  fteel.  Scarce  can  feven  hurl  the 
rock  from  die  hill :  it  rolls  its  courfe  againft  the  thigh  of  Gaul. — 
The  chief  finks  upon  his  knee;  but  over  his  broad,  brazen  fliield, 
he  ftlll  looks  terrible.  His  foes  are  afraid  to  come  nigh.  They  leave 
him  to  pine  away  in  death,  like  an  eagle  that  lies  upon  a  rock,  when 
the  bolt  of  heaven  hath  broke  its  wings. 

O  THAT  we  had  known  in  Selma  that  fuch,  whirlwind  of 
battle !  was  thy  fate.  Then  had  we  not  liftened  to  the  fongs  of 
virgins,  nor  to  the  voice  of  harps  and  bards.  The  fpear  of  Fingal 
had  not  flept  fo  quiet  by  the  wall ;  nor  the  fon  of  Luno  refted  in 

his 

f  In  ancient  times,  pillars  of  ftone  were  frequently  erected  in  the  field  of 
battle  to  commemorate  the  vidorv. 
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liis  flieath.  Then  had  we  not  wondered,  that  night,  to  fee  the  king 
half-rifing  from  the  feaft,  and  looking  to  his  fliield.  "  I  thouijht," 
he  faid,  "  the  Ught  fpear  of  a  ghoft  had  touched  its  bofs ;  but  it 
was  only  the  pafllng  breeze." 

Ghost  of  Morni !  why  didfl  thou  not  flrike  it  louder  again ; 
or  pour  thy  knowledge  on  the  dream  of  our  reft  ?  Why  didft  thou 
not  come  to  Oflian,  and  fay,  "  Awake,  be  thy  path  again  on  die 
wave  of  the  deep." — But  thou  hadft  been  flying  in  hafle  to  Ifroiia, 
to  mourn  over  the  fall  of  thy  fon. 

Morning  arofe  on  Strumon.      Evirchoma   awoke  froui 
troubled  dreams.     She  heard  the  found  of  the  chace  on  Morven, 
and  wondered  no  voice  of  Gaul  was  there.     She  liftens ;   but  lae 
rock  does  not  echo  to  his  cry.     The  groves  of  Strumon  hear  only 
the  fighs  of  the  fair. 

Evening  comes;  but  nodarkflilp  is  feen,  light-bounding  over 
the  deep.     The  foul  of  Evirchoma  is  mournful. 

"  What  detains  my  hero  in  the  ifle  of  Ifrona  ?  Why,  my  love, 
art  thou  not  returned  with  Morven's  chiefs  ?  Thou  haft  perhaps 
mifl'ed  them  on  the  deep.  But  yet  thou  mighteft  have  ere  now  re- 
turned. How  long  Ihall  thy  Evirchoma  bend  from  the  rock  of  waves  ? 
How  long  fhall  the  tear  wander,  like  a  ftream  in  mift,  upon  her 
cheek  ? — Is  the  child  of  our  love  forgot  ?  If  not,  where  are  the 
wonted  fmiles  of  his  father  ?  The  tears  of  Ogal  *  defcend  with 
mine ;  and  his  fighs  to  mine  reply.     O  that  his  father  heard  him' 

as, 

*  Ogal,  "  young  Gaul."  In  thofc  times  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  had 

men  did  not  receive  their  proper  names  a  happy  tendency  to  infpire  their  youth 

tin  they  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  bravery;   the 

fome   renowned    a£lion,    or    difcovered  only  avenue  to  that  immortality  of  fame 

fome  peculiar  charadlcriftic  in  their  per-  of  which   they  were  always  fo  ambiti- 

fon  or  behaviour.    This,  like  all  the  other  ous. 


J 
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as,  lifping,  lie  half-repeats  his  name ;  then  quick  would  be  the 
fteps  of  his  return  to  relieve  him.  But  ah  me !  I  remember  my 
dream  tlirough  night ;  and  I  fear  the  day  of  tliy  return,  O  Gaul,  is 
over. 

"  The  fons  of  Morven,  methought, purfued the  chafe  ;  but  abfent 
was  the  chief  of  Strumon.  At  a  diftance  I  faw  him.  reclined  on  his 
fpear ;  on  one  foot  only  leaned  the  chief.  The  other  feemed  a 
column  of  gray  mill.  It  varied  its  form  to  every  breeze.  I  ap- 
proached my  love  ;  but  a  blaft  from  the  defart  came.  He  vanifti- 
ed. — But  dreams  are  the  children  of  fear.  Chief  of  Strumon,  I 
Ihall  again  behold  thee.  Thou  wilt  lift  thy  fair  head  before  me, 
like  the  beam  of  the  eafl,  when  he  looks  on  Cromla's  f  haunted 
heath,  where  Ihook  all  night,  aniidft  the  terror  of  ghofts,  the  weary 
traveller.  The  fpirits  of  the  dark  retire  on  their  deep-ruftUng 
blafl ;  and  he,  glad,  takes  his  ftafF,  and  purfues  the  reft  of  his 
journey. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  Ihall  behold  thee.  Is  not  that  thy  fhip  that  climbs 
the  diflant  wave :  its  fails  are  like  the  foam  of  the  rock ;  like  a  tree 
tliat  waves  its  top  in  fnow  ?  Is  it  thy  fhip  ;  or  is  it  a  cloud  of  mift 
that  deceives,  through  the  darkening  Ihades,  my  tearful  eye  ? — Still 
it  appears  like  the  fhip  of  my  love. — Yes,  dark-bounder  on  the 
rolling  deep,  it  is  thou. — Dufky  night,  hide  not  from  my  view  his 
fails.  Thou  beginneft  to  hide  them  under  thy  raven  wings  :  but 
I  will  bound,  in  this  fkiflf,  on  the  darkly-rolling  deep ;  and  meet  in 
the  folds  of  night  my  love." 

X  She 

t  Crcm-Jhria\  "bending hill,"  or  "the     to  it  the  ideas  of  awe  and  terror  here 
hill  of  bending."   It  was  probably  a  Drui-     afcribed  to  it. 
dical  place  of  woriliip,  which  might  affix  *  This 
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She  wentf ;  but  no  fliip  meets  her  on  the  deep.  It  was  but  a 
cloud  low-failing  on  its  wave ;  the  bark  of  fome  mariner's  ghofl, 
purfuing  the  fporc  of  his  former  days. 

The  fkifFof  Evirchoma  flies  before  the  wind.  Ifrona's  bay  re- 
ceives it  through  night,  where  lonely  waves  roll  themfelves  beneath 
the  gloom  of  hanging  woods.  The  thin  moon  glides  from  cloud 
to  cloud.  Its  courfe,  through  trees,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
The  ftars,  at  times,  glance  through  their  parted  mifl,  and  hide 
themfelves  again  under  their  vapoury  veil.  With  the  faint  light, 
Evirchoma  beholds  the  beauty  of  her  child.  "  Thou  art  lovely  in 
the  dreams  of  thy  reft." — Over  him  Ihe  bends  a  while  in  fighs  ;  and 
then  leaves  him  in  the  womb  of  her  IkifF.  "  Reft  in  peace,  my 
child. ;  I  feek  thy  father  along  this  winding  beach." 

Thrice  Ihe  leaves  him,  and  thrice  flie  quick  returns.  She  is 
like  the  dove  that  leaves  in  the  cleft  of  Ulla's  rock  her  young,  when 
fhe  wanders,  over  the  plain,  in  fearch  of  food.  She  fees  the  dark 
berry  on  tlie  heath  below  her  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  hawk  comes 
acrofs  her  foul,  and  fhe  oft  returns  to  behold  her  young,  before  fhe 
taftes  it. — Thus  the  foul  of  Evirchoma  is  divided,  like  a  wave 
which  the  rock  and  the  wind  tofs,  by  turns,  between  them. — **  But 
•what  voice  is  that  from  the  breaft  of  the  breeze?  it  comes  from 
the  tree  of  the  lonely  fhore." 

"  Sad,"  it  fays,  "  I  pine  here  alone ;  what  avails  that  my  arm  was 
fo  ftrong  in  battle  ?     Why  does  not  Fingal,  why  does  not  OfTian, 

know, 

t  This  expedition  of  Evirchoma  will  land.     Befides,   fhe  might   not  piobabl7 

not  appear  unnatural  or  extravagant,  if  intend  to  go  far  from  the  fliore  at  her  firft 

we  confider,  that,  in  thofe  days,  the  wo-  fetting  out,  as  flie  thought  fhe  had  feen 

men  frequently  bore  a  part  in  the  mod  the  fliip  of  Gaul  at  no  great  diftance. 

arduous  undertakings  both  by  fea  and  *  What 
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know,  that  I  am  thus  low  on  the  fliore  of  night  ?  Ye  Ughts  above, 
that  at  times  behold  me^  tell  it  in  Selma,  by  your  red  figns,  when 
the  heroes  come  forth  from  the  feafl;  to  behold  your  beauty.  Ye 
ghofls  that  glide  on  nightly  beams,  if  through  Morven  be  your 
eddying  courfe,  tell,  as  you  pafs,  the  tale  in  the  ear  of  the  king. 
Tell  him,  that  here  I  pour  out  my  foul ;  that  cold  in  Ifrona  is  my 
dwelling  ;  that  two  days  have  brought  me  no  food,  and  that  my 
drink  is  the  briny  wave. — But  tell  not  this  in  Strumon  ;  let  not 
your  knowledge  come  to  the  dreams  of  Evirchoma.  Be  the  rufl- 
ling  of  your  blafts  far  from  her  halls :  fliake  not  roughly  your 
wings,  as,  even  at  a  diilance,  you  pafs.  My  love  might  hear  it ; 
and  fome  dark- boding  thought  might  travel,  as  mift,  acrofs  her 
foul.  Be  therefore  your  courfe,  ye  fpirits  of  night,  far  off;  and 
let  the  dreams  of  my  love  be  pleafant. — The  morning,  Evirchoma, 
is  yet  diftant.  Sleep  on,  with  thy  lovely  child  in  thy  arms,  and 
pleafant  be  thy  dreams  in  the  murmur  of  Strumon  !  Pleafant,  in 
the  valley  of  roes,  be  thy  dreams,  O  Evirchoma  !  let  no  thought  of 
Gauldifturb  thee.  His  pains  are  forgot,  wlien  the  dreams  of  his 
love  are  pleafant." 

"  And  doft  thou  think  thy  love  could  fleep,  and  her  Gaul  in 
pain  ?  Doft  thou  think  the  dreams  of  Evirchoma  could  be  plea- 
fant, while  thou  wert  abfent  ?  No  ;  my  heart  is  not  unfeeling  as 
that  rock  ;  nor  did  I  receive  my  birth  in  Ifrona's  land  *. — But  how 

X  2  fliall 

*  What  this  Ifrona  was,  is  uncertain;  Cmilarity  of  the  names,  it  is  probable  it 

but  it  feems  to  have  been  remarkable  for  might  have  been  confidered  as  a  type  of. 

the  cruelty  of  its   inhabitants.     In   the  it. 
following  lines  of  a  fragment  concerning  i  fin  aiiuidh  na  Freoine, 

the  death  of  Clonar,    who  had  been  flain  Le  d'  thiughchco  buan,  's  led'  ua'  bheiftan; 

there,  many  properties  of  the  Celtic  Ml  ^  '^'"  "'""  P'^"'  «""  "'"^'^''  g""  ^^^'£^'' 

/-     1      1  .     •        r  u •   1  J   .u„  Dolad'  dh.ail  be  fiid  mo  dheifmn. 

ore  alcnbed  to  it;  from  which,  and  the 

<«  Ifrona, 
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fliall  I  relieve  thee,  Gaul ;  or  where  fhall  Evirchoma  find  food  in 
the  land  of  foes  ? — I  remember  the  tale  of  Cafdu-conglas. 

"  When  I  was  young,  mmy  father's  arms,  his  courfe  was  one 
night  on  the  deep  with  Crifollis,  beam  of  love.  The  ftorm  drove 
us  on  a  rock.  Three  gray  trees  dwelt  lonely  there,  and  Ihook  in  the 
troubled  air  their  leaf-lefs  heads.  At  their  moffy  root  a  few  red  berries 
crept.  Thefe  Cafdu-conglas  pulled.  He  pulled  them,  but  he  tafted 
not.  Thou  needed  them,  he  faid,  Crifollis ;  and,  to-morrow,  the 
deer  of  his  own  mountain  will  fupply  Cafdu-conglas. — The  morn- 
ing came  ;  the  evening  returned  :  but  the  rock  is  Hill  their  dwell- 
ing.— My  father  wove  a  bark  of  the  branches  of  the  gray  trees  * ; 
but  his  foul  is  feeble  for  want  of  food.  '  Crifollis,'  he  faid, '  I  fleep. 
When  the  calm  fliall  come,  be  thou  gone  with  thy  child  to  Idron- 
lo ;  the  hour  of  my  waking  is  diftant.' — Never  fhall  the  'hills  of 
I-dronlo  behold  me,'  flie  replied,  '  without  my  love.  O  why 
didft  thou  not  tell  me  thy  fotil  had  failed  !  both  might  have  been 
fuftained  by  the  mountain- berries.     But  the  breads  of  Crifollis  will 

fup- 


"  Ifrona,  horrible  ifle  !  covered  with 
thick  and  ever-during  mift  :  thou  noi- 
fomc  abode  of  wild  and  venomous  beads : 
thou  land  of  pain,  where  fame  and  friend- 
fhip  are  flrangers. — I  tremble  to  go  near 
thee." 

As  the  name  of  Clen-Frcoin  is  dill  re- 
tained by  a  valley  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clyde,  it  is  probable  the  fcene  of  this 
poem  was  fomewhere  on  that  coad,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  generally  at 
variance  with  the  people  of  INIorven.  The 
fituation  of  many  places  fliew,  that  an- 
ciently, /,  or  Inis,  did  not  always  fignify 
an  ifland,  but  foraetimes  a  promontory, 


or  any  place  nearly  inclofed  by  the  fea  : 
as  Deiginijb,  Craigiiii/h,  &c. 

*  The  Curachs  (or  vimenei  alve'i  of  So- 
linus)  which  were  the  fird  boats  of  the 
Caledonians,  were  made  of  wicker,  and 
covered  again  with  hides.  The  name, 
for  fome  time,  feeros  to  have  continuid, 
after  the  condruclion  of  their  veflcls  was 
much  improved,  as  the  ancient  poems 
give  fometimes  the  name  of  Curach  to 
veflcls  of  a  confidcrable  fize.  That  which 
brought  St  Columba  and  his  companions 
to  lona,  was  called  Curach,  though  near 
40  feet  long,  if  wc  may  credit  tradition. 
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fupply  her  love.  I  feel  them  full  within,  and  thou,  my  love,  muft 
drink.  For  my  fake  thou  muft  live,  and  not  fall  here  afleep.' — 
He  rofe:  his  ftrength  returned:  the  wind  retired:  they  reached 
I-dronlo.  Often  did  my  father  lead  me  to  Crifollis'  tomb,  as  he 
told  the  lovely  tale.  *  Evirchoma,'  he  faid,  '  let  thy  love  to  thy 
fpoufe  be  fuch,  when  the  days  of  thy  youth  fhall  come.'  And  it  is 
fuch,  O  Gaul ;  thefe  breafts  will  fupply,  this  night,  thy  foul.  To- 
morrow we  Ihall  be  fafe  on  the  fhore  of  Strumon. 

"  Loveliest  of  thy  race,"  faid  Gaul,  "  retire  thou  to  Strumon's 
fhore ;  let  no  beam  of  light  find  thee  in  Ifrona.  Retire  in  thy  ikifF 
with  Ogal:  why  fhould  he  fall  like  a  tender  flower,  which  the 
warrior,  unfeeling,  lops  off  with  the  end  of  his  fpear  ;  himfelf  of 
no  fon  the  father.  He  lops  it  off,  with  all  its  drops  of  dew  ;  as, 
carelefs,  he  walks  along,  humming  the  fong  of  the  cruel.  Retire, 
and  leave  me  in  Ifrona ;  for  my  ftrength,  like  the  ftream  of  fum- 
mer,  is  failed  :  I  wither  like  the  green  herb  before  the  blaft  of  win- 
ter. No  friendly  beam  of  the  fun,  no  returning  fpring  ftiall  revive 
me. — Bid  the  warriors  of  Morven  bring  me  to  their  land  :  but  no, 
the  light  of  my  fame  is  clouded.  Let  them  only  raife  my  tomb  be- 
neath this  tall  tree.  The  ftranger  will  fee  it  as  he  looks  around  him 
from  his  watery  courfe.  Sighing,  he  will  Ihake  his  head,  and  fay, 
There  is  all  that  remains  of  the  mighty  !" 

"  And  here  too  fhall  be  all  that  remains  of  the  fair;  fori  will  fleep 
in  the  fame  tomb  with  my  love.  Our  narrow  bed  lliall  be  the  fame 
in  death ;  our  ghofts  in  tlie  folds  of  the  fame  gray  cloud  fhall  be 
joined.  The  virgins  of  Morven  will  mark,  through  moon-beams, 
owY  fteps,  and  fay,  '  Behold,  they  are  lovely.'  Yes,  traveller  of  the 

water 
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watery  way,  drop  the  double  tear ;  for  here,  with  her  beloved  Gaul, 
is  the  flumbering  Evirchoma. 

"  But  ah!  what  voice  is  that  in  the  breeze?  The  cries  of  Ogal 
pour,  helplefs,  in  my  ear.  They  awake  my  fleeping  foul.  Yes ;  my 
foul  rolls  reftlefs  within,  and  tofTes  from  fide  to  fide  in  its  uneafy 
bed.  And  why  heaves  thus  the  foul  of  Gaul ;  why  burfts  that 
figh  from  the  warrior's  bread  ?  Feel  thus  the  hearts  of  fathers  for 
their  fons ;  have  they,  at  times,  the  foul  of  a  mother  ?  Yes,  for  I 
feel  the  ftirrings  of  thine:  let  me  bear  thee  to  the  fliifF  where  our 
child  was  left.  Come,  the  burden  of  my  love  will  be  light :  Evir- 
choma will  be  ftrong  when  her  Gaul  is  in  danger. — Give  me  that 
fpear,  it  will  fupport  on  the  flaore  my  fleps." 

She  bore  him  to  her  flcifF.  She  ftruggled  all  night  with  the 
wave.  The  parting  flars  beheld  the  decay  of  her  ftrength :  the 
morning  light  beheld  it  fail,  as  the  mift  that  melts  in  the  beam 
of  heat  *. 

I  SLEPT,  that  night,  on  the  hunter's  heath.  Morni,  with  all  his 
gray,  parted  locks,  rofe  in  my  dreams.  Above  me  he  leaned  on 
his  trembling  ftafF.  His  face  of  age  was  fad  ;  it  was  marked  with 
the  courfe  of  the  tear.  The  ftream  wandered,  here  and  there,  on 
his  cheek.  The  deep  furrows,  which  time  had  worn,  were  full. 
Thrice  looked  the  red  eye  of  the  aged  over  the  deep ;  and  thrice 
arofe  his  figh.  "  Is  this,"  he  faintly  faid,  "  a  time  for  the  friend 
of  Gaul  to  fleep?" — Ablafl  comes,  ruflling,  along  the  bended  trees. 
Its  noife  aAvakes  the  cock  of  the  heath.  At  the  root  of  his  dark- 
brown 

*  In  the  mod  common  editions  of  Tiom-  called  Jina.     It  begins  with 
na  'Chuill  a  long  dialogue  is  foifted  in  here,  A  Ri-hbhin  is  binnc  ceol 

■which  is  rejeaed  as  fpurious,  or  belong-  '^'"^''  S"  -"alUa,  •» «  g,bh  bron,  &c. 

ing  to  feme  other  Gaul  whofe  wife  was 
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brown  bvifli,  lie  lifts  his  head  from  beneath  his  wing  ;  and,  trem- 
bling, raifes  the  mournful,  plaintive  voice. — I  flarted  at  the  cry 
from  my  dream.  I  faw  Morni  rolled  away,  a  gray  cloud,  in  the 
fold  of  the  blaft.  I  purfued  the  path  which  he  marked  on  the  fea. 
I  found  on  the  blue  face  of  the  wave,  fheltered  by  a  defert  ifle, 
the  fkiff.  On  the  dark  fide  of  it  leaned  the  head  of  Gaul.  Under 
his  elbow  refted  the  fliield  of  battle.  Over  its  edge  half-looked  the 
wound,  and  poured  the  red-flream  around  its  bofs.  I  lifted  the 
helmet  from  his  face.  His  yellow  locks,  folded  in  fweat,  were 
wandering  on  his  brow.  At  the  burfl  of  my  grief  he  tried  to  ralfe 
his  eye  ;  but  it  was  heavy.  Death  came,  like  night  on  the  eye  of 
the  fun,  and  covered  it  with  all  its  darknefs. — Never  more,  O  Gaul, 
Ihalt  thou  behold  the  father  of  thy  Ofcar. 

Beside  the  fon  of  Morni  is  the  decayed  beauty  of  Evirchoma. 
Her  child  fmiles,  carelefs,  in  her  arms ;  and  plays  with  the  head 
of  the  fpear.  Her  words  were  few  :  her  voice  was  feeble.  I  gave 
her  my  hand  to  raife  her  up.  She  laid  it  on  the  head  of  Ogal,  as, 
fighing,  llie  pierc'd  with  her  look  my  melting  foul. — No  more 
fhall  Evirchoma  rife  !  Sweet  helplefs  child,  thou  needefl  no  longer 
cling  to  the  breafh  of  thy  mother.  Offian  fhall  be  thy  father  :  bvit 
Evirallin  is  not ;  and  who  fliall  fupply  the  place  of  Evirchoma ! 
— But  I  feel  the  meltings  of  my  foul  return. — Why  fliould  Offian 
remember  all  the  griefs  that  are  paft  ?  Their  memory  is  movirn- 
fully-pleafant ;  but  his  tears  would  fail. 

We  came  to  Strumon's  mofTy  ftreams.  Silence  dwelt  around 
their  banks.  No  column  of  fmoke,  blue-cvirling,  rifes  from  the 
hall.  No  voice  of  fongs  is  there  ;  no  foft  trembling  found  of  the 
harp.    The  breeze  rxiflies,  whiflHng,  through  its  open  porch;  and 
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lifts  the  dry,  ruftllng  leaf,  upon  its  eddying  wing.  The  perching 
eagle  fits  ah'eady  on  its  lofty  top,  and  marks  it  out  as  the  place  of 
herrepofe.  "  Here,"  flie  feems  to  fay,  "  1  may  fafely  build  my  ncft; 
for  who  can  climb  its  height,  to  make  my  brown  fons  afraid  ?" — 
The  dun  little  fon  of  tlie  roe  beholds  her,  as,  wandering  below, 
he  looks  up  to  what  he  thinks  a  gray  rock. — He  beholds  her,  and 
is  afraid.  He  hides  himfelf  under  a  broad  fliield,  near  the  gate  of 
the  houfe. — Stretched  acrofs  the  threlhold,  fwift  Cof-ula  lies.  He 
hears  a  ruftling  near.  He  thinks  it  may  be  the  tread  of  Gaxil.  In 
his  joy  he  ftarts  up,  and  iliakes  from  his  dim  eye  the  tear.  But 
when  he  fees  it  is  only  the  fon  of  the  roe,  he  turns  his  mournful 
face  away.  He  lies  again  on  his  cold  ftone,  and  the  fong  of  his 
grief  is  difmal. 

But  who  can  tell  the  fadnefs  of  Morven's  heroes  ?  They  coinc 
in  lilence,  each  from  his  own  winding  vale;  flowly  moving,  like 
the  dark  flaadow  of  mill  on  the  brown  ruflay  plain,  when  the  wind 
is  fcarce  awake  on  the  hill.  They  fee  the  bulwark  of  the  battle 
low  ;  and  their  buriling  tears,  like  the  ooze  of  rocks,  defcend. 
Fingal  leaned  to  a  blalled  pine,  that  was  overturned  at  the  head 
of  Gaul.  His  gray  locks,  as  he  bends,  half-hide  his  tears  ;  but 
in  his  white  beard  they  meet  the  whiilling  wind. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,"  at  length  hefaid  ;  "  art  thou  fallen,  firft  of 
my  heroes  !  when  my  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Shall  I  hear  thy  voice 
no  more  in  my  halls,  nor  the  found  of  thy  Ihield  in  my  battles  ? 
Shall  thy  fword  no  more  lighten  the  dark  path  of  my  danger;  nor 
thy  fpear  fcatter  whole  hofts  of  my  enemies  ?  Shall  thy  dark  fliip 
ride  no  more  the  ftorm,  while  thy  joyful  rowers  pour  before  them 
the  fong  on  the  watery  mountains  ?  Shall  the  children  of  Morven 

no 
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no  more  awake  my  foul  from  its  thought,  as  they  cry,  '  Behold 
the  ftiip  of  Gaul !'  Shall  the  harps  of  virgins,  and  the  voice  of 
bards,  no  more  be  heard  when  thou  art  coming  ? — I  fee  not  the 
red-ftreaming  of  thy  banners  on  the  heath  ;  the  tread  of  thy  foot 
is  not  there  ;  nor  the  found  of  thy  unmiffing  arrow.  The  bound- 
ing of  thy  dogs  is  not  on  the  hill ;  they  mournfully  howl  in  tlae 
door  of  thy  empty  houfe.  The  deer  gi"azes  on  the  plain  before 
them  :  but  they  weep  on  ;  they  do  not  heed  him ;  for  they  fee 
not  Gaul  returning. — Alas  !  fons  of  the  chafe,  the  day  of  his  re- 
turn is  paft.  His  glad  voice  fliall  call  you  no  more,  in  the  morning, 
to  purfue  the  fteps  of  roes  through  rocky  mountains.  Here,  for- 
getful of  the  chafe,  he  refls  ;  nor  can  even  the  found  of  Morven's 
fhield,  O  Gaul,  awake  thee  ! 

"  Strength  of  the  warrior,  what  art  thou!  To-day,  thou  rollefh 
the  battle,  a  cloud  of  duft,  before  thee  ;  and  the  dead  flrew  thy 
path,  as  the  withered  leaves  mark  the  courfe  of  a  ghoft  of  night. 
— To-morrow,  the  fhort  dream  of  thy  valour  is  over  ;  the  terror 
of  thoufands  is  vanifhed.  The  beetle,  on  his  dufky  wing,  hams 
the  fong  of  triumph  over  the  mighty ;  and,  unmolefled,  offends 
him. — 

"  Why,  fon  of  the  feeble,  didfl  thou  wilh  for  the  ftrength  of 
the  chief  of  Strumon,  when  thou  didfl  behold  him  brighten- 
ing in  the  courfe  of  his  fleel,  as  brightens  a  pillar  of  ice  in  the 
midfl  of  fun-beams  ?  Didil  thou  not  know  that  the  ftrength 
of  the  warrior  foon  fails,  as  melts  in  the  beam  that  ice  which  thou 
hall  been  viewing  ?  Its  date  is  fliort ;  like  the  bright  cloud  that 
glitters  to  the  ray  of  the  evening.  The  hunter  fees  it  from  his 
rock,  as  he  hies  him  home,  and  admires  the  rain-bow  form  of  its 
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beauty.  But  a  few  moments,  on  their  eagle-pinion,  pafs  ;  the 
fun  fliuts  his  eye  of  hght ;  the  blafl  whirls  that  way  his  ruftling 
courfe,  and  a  dark  mifl  is  all  that  remains  of  the  gay  form. — It  is 
all,  O  Gaul !  that  now  remains  of  thee. — But  thy  memory,  chief 
of  Fingal's  heroes,  fliall  remain.  No  cloud  of  mifl  that  lliallpafs 
away,  on  its  own  gray  wings  is  thy  fame. 

"  Raise  f ,  ye  bards,  his  tomb  ;  ivith  that  of  the  fun-beam  of  his 
love,  Evirchoma.  This  gray  flone  lliall  mark  to  the  traveller  the  place 
of  his  repofe  ;  and  that  tall  oak  fhall  fliade  it  from  the  noon-day 
heat.  The  pafling  breeze  fliall  bid  its  boughs  be  early  green,  and 
long  preferve  their  beavity.  Its  leaves  fliall  Ihoot  out  their  head, 
through  the  fliower  of  the  fpring,  while  other  trees  are  flill  bare, 
and  the  heath  around  them  blafled.  The  birds  of  fummer,  from 
their  diflant  land,  fliall  firft  perch  on  Strumon's  oak ;  from  afar 
they  fliall  behold  its  green  beauty.  The  ghofl  of  Gaul  will  hear, 
in  his  cloud,  their  fong;  and  the  virgins  of  the  race  to  come  will 
praife  Evirchoma.  The  memory  of  you  two,  while  thefe  monu- 
ments remain,  fhall  travel  through  future  years  together. — Then, 
when  thou,  O  flone,  fhalt  crumble  into  duft ;  and  thou,  O  tree, 

moul- 


f  This  paragraph  lofes  much  of  the 
artlefs  fimplicity  of  the  original,  as  it 
could  not  be  rendered  with  perfpicuity 
■without  paraphrafmg  fome  of  its  images. 
The  original  paffage  is  here  annexed,  that 
fuch  as  choofe  to  do  it  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  compare  it  with  the  tranf- 
lation. 

Cairibh,  a  chlanna  nan  teud, 
Leaha  Ghuill,  *s  a  dhco*grcinc  la'  ris; 
Far  an  comh'raichiar  a  '.cab'  ann  ccin. 
G«d'  raibh  gc  'gan  ard  ga  sgailc' 
Fill'  sgci"  na  daraig  is  guirmc  bla', 
Is  luailhc  fas,   'i  is  huaine  drcach  ; 
Jl  bhruchd^  a  duillcacli  air  aiiaii  na  frois. 


'S  an  raon  man  ciiaiit  di  scarglc. 
A  duillcach,  o  iomal  na  tire, 
Cliiiear  Ic  coin  an  t  famhriiidh  ; 
Is  luidhidh  gacli  eun  mar  a  thig 
Air  barra'  giigc  na  Sinimoiii. 
Cluinnidh  Goll  an  ccilair  na  clieo, 
'S  oighcan  a'  scinn  air  Aoibhir-cliaomlii. 
'S  gus  an  caochail  gach  ni  dhiu  so 
Cha  sgarar  ar  cuimhnc  c'  chcilc. 
— Giis  an  crion  gli  luailhrc  a  chlacli, 
*S  an  searg  as  le  h  aois  a  glicug  so, 
Gus  an  sguir  na  srutliain  a  niith 
'S  an  dea'  malhair-uisgc  nan  sltibhtc  ; 
Gus  an  caillcar  ann  dilinn  aois 
Gach  filidh  's  dan  is  aobhar  «jjcil, 
Cho'n  flicornicli  an  t  Aincal  "  Co  mac  Morna^ 
No  c'ait  an  co'uuidh'  Ri'  na  Strumoin  .'" 
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moulder  with  age  away ;  when  thou,  mighty  dream,  flialt  ceafe 
to  run,  and  the  mountain- fpring  fliall,  no  more,  fupply  thy  courfe; 
when  your  fongs,  O  bards,  in  the  dark  flood  of  Time  fliall  be  loft ; 
and  the  memory  of  yourfelves,  with  thofe  you  fung,  in  its  vafl; 
current  be  fwept  away  and  forgot : — Then,  perhaps,  may  ceafe  to 
be  heard  the  fame  of  Gaul  j  and  the  ftranger  may  aflc, "  Who  was 
Morni's  fon,  and  who  was  Strumon's  chief?" 
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A  POEM*. 

The      argument. 

Fin  GAL,  purfuing  Doria  who  had  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  Selma  in  his  abfence, 
lands  in  the  night  in  Duthona,  the  ifland  of  his  friend  Conar.  Hisl»ndingis 
obferred  and  oppofed  by  Dorla,  who  had  alfo  called  here  and  fubdued  Conar. 
Fingal  thinking  he  had  been  oppofed  by  his  friends,  was  fatisfied  with  making 
them  retreat  a  little,  till  day -light  (hould  Ihew  them  their  miftake.  But  learning 
how  matters  flood  from  Conar,  who  is  accidentally  difcovered  in  a  cave  where  he 
had  been  confined  by  Dorla,  fpies  are  fent  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy- 
— Next  morning  Fingal  and  the  remains  of  Conar's  people  engage  with  Dorla, 
who  falls  in  battle. — Minla  the  daughter  of  Conar,  who  had  been  found  concealed 
in  the  habit  of  a  young  bard,  is  unexpeftedly  reftored  to  her  father,  who  gives 
her  in  marriage  to  one  of  Fingal's  heroes. 

"W  THY  doft  thou  roar  fo  loud,  O  fea,  on  Morven's  rocky 
'  '  coaft  ;  and  why,  O  wind  of  the  fouth,  doft  thou  pour  thy 
ftrength  agalnft  the  fhore  of  my  echoing  hills  ?  Is  it  to  detain  my 
fails  from  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  flop  my  growing  fame  ? — But, 
ocean,  thy  billows  roar  in  vain;  and  thou,  wind  of  the  fouth, 
mayeft  blow ;  but  you  cannot  detain  the  fails  of  Fingal,  from  the 
land  of  the  diftant  Dorla.     The  roar  of  your  ftrength  fliall  foon 

decay ; 

*  Du'-thonna,  "  the  ifle  of  dark  waves."  poem.     A  few  lines  in  the  beginning  are 

This  poem,  from   one  of  the  incidents  omitted,  and  the  tranflation  begins  with 

mentioned  in  it,  is  often  called  Dan  Oi'-  the  following  ftanza: 

mara,  or  "  The  fong  of  the  maid  on  the  Is  gafth  icam  btucaiih  do  thonn, 

fhore."  The  verfification  in  feveral  places  ^  "'^'"'"  '''""""ghlas,  ri  bon„  mo  n>klbl, ; 

-     ,       ,  ,  ,       ^         ,.     ,     _  ,  Is  ofnaiche  alt'ar,  eitl',  a  rieas, 

js  broken,  and   only  fupplied   from   the  ^,  ,  ,  .,  .,^, .    „ 

.  /         11  Cnon  ciiio  kas  gu  do  meid  ulih,  fee. 

tradaionary  tale  which  accompanies  the 
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decay ;  and  die  blue  face  of  my  feas  fhall  be  calm  behind,  when 
you  retire  to  reft  in  the  green  groves  of  the  defart. — Yes,  thy 
flrength,  O  wind,  fliall  fall ;  but  the  fame  of  Flngal  fliall  remain: 
my  renown  fliall  be  heard  in  the  land  that  is  diflant. 

The  king  fpoke,  and  his  heroes  gathered  around.  The  bufliy 
hair  of  Dumolach  fings  in  the  wind.  Leth  bends  over  his  fliield 
of  brafs  ;  It  is  marked  with  many  a  fear.  Morlo  toffes  in  air  his 
glittering  fpear  ;  and  the  joy  of  battle  is  In  the  eye  of  Gormallon. 

We  rulli  through  ocean's  furgy  foam.  Whales,  trembling,  fly 
before  us  on  the  deep.  liles  fee  us,  and  fly  out  of  our  way  ;  they 
hide  themfelves  behind  the  path  of  our  fliip.  Duthona  lifts  its 
head  like  a  rock  of  ooze,  which  the  diflant  wave  feems,  at  times, 
to  Intercept.  "  It  Is  the  land  of  Conar,"  fald  Flngal ;  "  the  land 
of  the  friend  of  my  people  !" 

Night  defcends  on  the  fable  deep.  The  mariner  cries.  It  is 
dark.  He  wanders  from  his  courfe  :  he  looks  in  vain  for  the 
guiding  flar. — He  half-fees  it,  through  the  torn  ikirt  of  a  fliowery 
cloud :  wldi  joy  he  bids  his  companions  behold  it.  They  look 
up ;  but  the  window  of  the  cloud  is  fliut,  and  the  light  is  again 
concealed. — The  fleps  of  the  night,  on  the  deep,  are  dark.  Let 
our  courfe  be  to  the  fliore  till  morning  arife  with  her  yellow  locks 
in  the  eafl ;  till  dark  waves  clothe  themfelves  in  light,  and  moun- 
tains lift  their  green  heads  in  day. 

Our  courfe  is  to  Duthona's  bay. — But  fee  that  dim  ghoft  on  the 
rock  !  He  is  tall  as  the  gray  pine  to  which  he  leans.  His  fliield  is 
a  broad  cloud.  Behind  it  rolls  in  darknefs  the  riling  moon.  That 
column  of  dark-blue  mifb,  ftudded  above  with  a  red  flar,  is  his 
fpear  j  and  that  meteor  that  gleams  on  the  heath,  his  fword.  Winds, 

in 
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in  their  eddies,  lift  at  times,  like  fmoke,  his  hair.  Thefc  flames, 
in  two  caves  below  it,  are  his  eyes. — Often  had  Fingal  feen  the 
fign  of  battle ;  but  who  could  believe  it  in  the  land  of  Conar,  his 
friend  ? 

The  king  afcends  the  rock.  The  blade  of  Luno  waves  a  meteor 
of  light  in  his  hand,  and  Carril  walks  behind  him.  The  fpirit  be- 
holds the  warrior  approach :  on  the  wings  of  his  blaft  he  flies. 
Fingal  purfues  him  wuth  his  voice  :  the  hills  of  Duthona  hear  the 
found.  They  fliake  with  all  their  gray  rocks  and  groves.  From 
their  dreams  of  danger,  the  people  flart  along  the  heath,  and 
kindle  the  alarm  of  the  flame. 

Arise,  my  warriors,  faid  the  retiirning  king,  with  a  figh ; 
arife,  let  each  gird  on  his  mail,  and  fpread  his  broad  fliield  before 
him.  We  mufh  fight ;  but  not  with  the  wonted  joy  of  our  ftrength 
when  the  roar  of  the  battle  rofe.  Our  friends  meet  us  through 
night ;  and  Fingal  will  not  tell  his  name  *.  Our  foes  might  hear 
it,  and  fay,  "  The  warriors  of  Morven  were  once  afraid."  No  j 
let  each  gird  on  his  mail,  and  fpread  the  fhield  :  but  let  the  fpear 
err  of  its  mark,  and  the  arrow  fly  to  the  wind.  With  morning 
light  we  fliall  be  feen  of  our  friends,  and  our  joy  lliall  be  great  in 
Duthona. 

We 

*  In  thofe  days  of  heroifm  it  was  rec-  on  his  coafb,   through  r.ight,  and  he  and 

koned  cowardice  to  tell  one's  name  loan  his   people   taken    for  Pelafgians,    \vi[h 

enemy,   left   it  {hould  be  confidered   as  whom  they  were  then  atwar.  Piatherthan 

claiming  kindred  with  him  and  declining  difpenfe  with  this  pundlilio  of  honour, 

the  combat.  Thefameextravagantnotions  Jafon   fought    till   day-light   fiiewed  his 

cf  honour  feem  to  have  prevailed  among  friends  their  miftake,  after  a  great  nnany 

fome  other  nations  of  antiquity.     In  the  of  them,  with  their  king,  had  been  killed. 

Argomiuticexpedition  Jafon, afterhaving  Vid.  Ancient  Univ.  liirt.  of  Fab.  and  Hc- 

been  hofpitably  entertained  by  Cyzicus  roic  Times,  §  6. 
king  of  the  Deliones,  was  driven  back 
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We  met,  In  our  rattling  fteel,  the  darkly^movlng  hofl.  Their 
arrows  fell,  like  a  (hower  of  hail,  on  our  fhields  ;  but  we  fought 
not  the  fall  of  our  friends.  They  gathered  about  us,  like  the  fea 
about  a  rock.  The  king  faw  that  his  people  muft  fight  or  fall. 
He  came  from  his  hill  in  the  awful  ftride  of  his  ftrength,  like  a 
ghoft  that  hath  clothed  himfelf  in  florms.  The  moon  raifcd  her 
head  above  the  hill,  and  beamed  on  the  fhining  blade  of  Luno.  It 
glittered  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  like  a  pillar  of  ice  in  the  fall  of 
Lora,  when  the  fun  is  bright  in  the  midfl  of  his  journey.  Dutho- 
na  faw  its  blaze,  but  could  not  bear  its  light.  They  retired,  like 
darknefs  when  it  fees  the  fteps  of  the  morning,  and  funk  in  a 
wood  that  rofe  behind. 

Slow-moving  likeLubar,  when  he  repeats  in  Dura's  plain  his 
courfe,  we  came  to  a  hollow  ftream  that  ran  before  vis  on  the  heath. 
Its  bed  is  between  two  banks  of  ferns,  amidft  many  an  aged  birch. 
There  we  talked  of  the  florms  of  battle  and  the  a(5lions  of  former 
heroes.  Carril  fung  of  the  times  of  old  :  OfTian  praifed  the  deeds 
of  Conar ;  nor  did  his  harp  forget  the  mild  beauty  of  Minla. 

The  voice  of  the  fong  ceafed.  The  breeze  whiflled  along  the 
gurgling  flream.  It  bore  to  our  ear  the  found  of  grief.  It  was 
foft  as  the  voice  of  ghofls  in  the  bofom  of  groves,  when  they 
travel  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 

Go,  Ollian,  faid  the  king,  and  fearch tlie  banks  of  the  ftream  ; 
fome  one  of  our  friends  lies  there,  on  his  dark  fliield,  overturned 
like  a  tree  in  the  flrife  of  night.  Bring  him  to  Fingal,  that  he  may 
apply  the  herbs  of  the  mountain ;  left  any  cloud  fliould  darken 
our  joy  in  the  hmd  of  Duthona. 
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I  \^ENT,  and  liftened  to  the  fong  of  wo  ;  my  tears  llowed,  in 
filence,  over  the  ftream. 

"  Forlorn  and  dark  is  my  dwelling  in  the  florm  of  night  ^^  No 
friendly  voice  is  heard,  fave  the  cry  of  the  owl  from  the  cleft  of 
her  rock.  No  bard  is  nigh  in  my  lonely  cave,  to  deceive  the  te- 
dious night. — But  night  and  day  are  tlie  fame  to  me ;  no  beam  of 
tlie  fan  travels  here  in  my  darkly  dwelling.  I  fee  not  his  yellow 
hair  in  the  eaft;  nor,  in  the  weft,  the  red  beam  of  his  parting.  I  fee 
not  the  moon,  failing  through  pale  clouds,  in  her  brightnefs  ;  nor 
trembling,  through  trees,  on  the  blue  face  of  the  ftream.  No  warm 
beam  from  either  vifits  the  cave  of  Conar.  O  that  I  had  fallen  in 
theftrife  of  Dorla  ;  that  the  tomb  had  received  my  PJinla  !  Then  had 
die  fame  of  Duthona  paftedaway,  like  autumn's  filent  beam,  when 
it  moves  over  the  brown  fields  between  the  fliadows  of  mift. 
The  children  under  Duthrona's  oak  feel  it  warm,  and  blefs  the 
beam.  It  is  over  ;  they  bend  their  bows,  and  forget  it. — Forget  me 
alfo,  children  of  my  people,  if  Dorla  does  not  meet  you,  like  the 
blafting  wind  of  the  froft,  when  the  rofe-budsof  the  wood  are  ten- 
der. O  that  I  had  met  death  before  you ;  when  I  ftrode  with 
Fingal  before  the  ftrength  of  Swaran !  Then  my  tomb  might  rife 
before  the  king,  and  my  fame  be  fung  by  the  voice  of  Oflian.  The 
bards  of  the  diftant  years,  fitting  around  the  winter-flame,  would 
fay,  when  the  feaft  was  over,  '  Liften  to  the  fong  of  Conar.' — ■ 
But  now  my  fame  fliall  not  be  heard  ;  my  tomb  fliall  not  be 
known.  The  ftranger  ftumbles  on  a  gray  ftoiie  in  Duthona.  Its 
head  is  covered  with  the  rank,  whiftling  grafs.     He  tiirns  it  away 

Z  with 

This    fong  of  Conar  has  in    the  or;-  Is  doracha  Tan  doirinn  mo  cho'nnldh ! 

ginal  an   air    of    melancholy   extremely  Gun  ghuth  am  choir  ach  ian  tiamhai<iin 

f   .     ,,  ,  ,  '  '  Tlircijam  Card  :— tha'n  oidhchc  niillj 

fuitable  to  the  occafioii  of  it.  o's  oidhcbe  g«h  h  dhamhft  &c. 
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with  the  end  of  his  fpear.  He  perceives  the  mouldering  tomb. 
*  Who  fleeps,'  he  afhs,  '  in  this  narrow  houfe  ?'  The  children 
of  the  vale  reply,  '  We  know  not ;  the  fong  doth  not  record  his 
name." 

— But  it  fliall  record  thy  name,  O  Conar !  thou  flialt  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  voice  of  Cona.  Come,  leave  thy  cave,  and  lift  a- 
gain  the  fpear  of  battle.  The  foe  fliall  wither,  hke  the  frofled  fern , 
before  thee;  and  thy  fame  fliall  flourifli,  as  the  green  oak  of  Du- 
thona,  when  it  lifts  its  tall  head  above  the  mifl;  of  the  vale,  and 
fpreads  its  glittering  leaf  to  the  fliower  of  the  fun. 

"  Friendly  is  thy  voice,  fon  of  night ;  for  ghofls  afFright  not  me. 
No  ;  their  voice  is  pleafant  to  forfaken  Conar.  O  let  thy  convcrfe 
be  oft  in  my  cave !  our  words  fliall  be  of  the  narrow  houfe,  and 
of  the  airy  dwellings  of  heroes.  Of  other  worlds  we  fliall  fpeak  : 
but  of  my  friends,  of  my  fame,  we  fhall  be  filent. — My  fame  is 
departed  like  the  melting  of  mifts  on  Mora,  when  the  fun  is  high, 
and  the  clouds  retire  to  the  defart.  My  friends,  too,  are  diftant :  be- 
tween their  peaceful  fliields  they  fleep,  and  no  dream  of  me  di- 
fturbs  them.  And  let  them  fleep  ;  fplrit  of  the  friendly  foul,  my 
dwelling  fhall  foon  be  with  thee  in  the  peaceful  abode  of  thy  reft. 
Together  we  fhall  vifit  the  children  of  grief  in  their  nightly  cave, 
and  make  them  forget  their  pain  in  their  dreams*.  We  will  wander 
with  their  fouls  through  fields  of  fiin^e ;  and  bid  the  mighty  fliaks 
in  their  prefence.  Their  thong  fliall  be  a  robe:  their  cave  the 
noble  Selma.  The  wind  in  their  ear  fliall  be  the  mufic  of 
harps,  and  the  whiftling  grafs  the  fong  of  virgins.     Till  then  be 

thy 

*  The  ban!,  it  wouKl  appear  from  this  parted  fpirits,  who  had  tlie  power  of  im- 
pafTage,  wasof  opinion,  that  dreams  were  preffing  the  mind  with  fenfations  of  either 
fometimes  occafioned  by  the  agency  of  de-     the  pleafing  or  painful  kinds 
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tliy  vifits  to  Conar  frequent;  for  thy  voice  to  me  is  pleafant,  air- 
borne fon  of  the  night." 

I  CUT  the  thongs  from  the  hand  of  the  chief,  and  brought  him 
to  the  king.  Their  faces  brightened  with  joy  between  their  gray 
locks,  when  they  met ;  for  they  remembered  their  early  days  :  The 
days,  when  firft  tliey  drew  the  ftring  in  the  moffy  vale  of  flreams  ; 
when  the  flag  was  but  the  thiftle's  beard,  and  the  deer  the  wan- 
dering down  of  the  defart.  Their  years  afterwards  grew  together ; 
and  roes,  before  their  fwift  fleps,  bounded  on  Gormal. 

But  who,  faidFingal,  hath  confined  the  friend  of  Morven  to  his 
cave?  Strong  muft  be  his  arm;  and  unerring  his  fteel  in  the  flrife 
of  battle. 

"  DoRLA  heard  that  my  arm  had  failed ;  and  he  came  to  my  halls 
by  night,  when  my  friends  were  abfcnt.  I  fought;  but  his 
numbers  prevailed.  Dorla  is  ftill  in  Dutlaona :  Minia  is  forrow- 
ful  in  his  prefence;  and  my  people,  through  their  fecret  vales,  are 
fcattered." 

FiNGAL  heard  the  words  of  Conar;  and  the  gathering  of  his 
mild  brows,  like  clouds  that  cover  the  ftorm,  is  terrible.  He  fhakes 
the  afpen  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  looks  on  the  fword  of  Luno. 
"  This  is  no  time,"  he  fays,  "  for  reft ;  when  he  who  fpolled  Morven 
is  fo  nigh.  His  people  too  arc  many  ;  for  tUey  met  us  in  the  midft 
of  night,  when  we  thought  they  had  been  the  hofl  of  Conar. — Of- 
fian,  be  thy  fleps,  with  Gormallon,  along  the  fliore.  Dumolach 
and  Leth  !  to  Conar's  halls  ;  and  if  Minla  be  there,  fpread  before 
her  your  dark-broad  Ihields,  and  defend  her.  Morlo,  be  thou  on 
the  heath,  that  our  foes  may  not  fpread  the  fail  to  the  wind,  before 
the  fun  fliall  light  us  to  battle.     And  where  art  thou,  CaiTil  of  the 

Z  2  fon"; .? 
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fong  ?  Be  nigh  the  chief  of  Duthona  with  thy  harp.  Its  found  is 
a  beam  of  Hght  that  rlfes  in  tlie  midft  of  florms.  The  tempeft,  when 
it  fhines,  retires  ;  and  the  darknefs  flies  to  the  defart." 

Carril  came  wich  his  harp.  Its  found  \Yas  foft,  as  the  gli- 
ding of  ghofls  on  the  bank  of  Lora  ;  when  they  hide  themfelves  in 
the  white  mifl  of  noon,  and  their  found  is  on  the  gale  of  the  ftream. 
— Move  in  filence,  flream  of  night,  that  we  may  lillen  to  the  fong 
of  the  bard. 

"  Over  Lara  of  ftreams  there  bends  an  oak.  Below  it,  one  lone 
thiflle  lifts,  between  two  moffy  fl:ones,  its  head.  It  flieds,  in  the 
paffing  ftream,  its  drops  of  dew.  Two  ghofts  are  feen  there  at 
noon,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  plain,  and  filence  reigns  in  Morven. 
One  is  thy  ghoft,  aged  Ural  ?  Thy  hair  wanders,  a  whiter  mift, 
over  two  clouds  that  form  thy  darkened  eyes. — And  who  is  that  in 
the  cloud  of  fnow  before  thee  ?  Who  but  tliat  fair  huntrefs  of  the 
roe,  thy  daughter  ? 

"  The  youths  of  Lara  were  at  the  chafe  :  they  were  fpreading  the 
feaft  in  the  booth  of  the  defart.  Colgar  faw  them ;  and  came  to 
Lara  in  fecret,  like  the  torrent  that  ruflies,  fudden,  from  tire  hill, 

when  no  ftiower  is  feen  by  the  funny  vale. '  Daughter  of  U- 

ral,  thou  mud  go  with  Colgar.  The  thongs  mufl  confine  thy  fa- 
ther. He  might  ftrike  the  fliield.  The  youths  might  hear  its 
found  in  the  defart.' 

"  Colgar,  I  love  thee  not.  Leave  me  here  with  my  father. 
None  is  wi»h  liim.  His  eyes  are  dark,  and  his  gray  hairs  are 
lonely. 

"  Colgar  would  not  hear.  Tlie  daughter  of  Ural  mud  go  with 
him ;  but  her  fteps  on  the  heath  are  mournful.     She  moves,  fad, 

hkc 
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like  the  mift  of  fliowers,  when  the  fun  is  dim  in  his  cloud,  and  the 
valley  of  ftreams  is  filent.  A  roe  bovmds  on  the  heath  ;  he  fteals 
below  them  towards  a  fmall  ftream.  His  brown  fides,  at  times' 
appear  thro'  the  green  rank  ferns, — '  Colgar,  give  me  that  bow;  I 
have  learnt  to  pierce  the  deer.' — He  gave  the  bow.  She  drew  the 
ftring.  Colgar  fell. — She  returned  to  Lara,  and  the  foul  of  her  fa- 
ther was  glad.  The  evening  of  his  life  was  like  the  departure  of 
the  fun  on  the  mo\uitain  of  fpring  ;  like  the  leaf  of  autumn,  wlien 
it  drops  in  the  filent  vale.     The  days  of  Morala  on  the  hills  were 

many  ;  in  death  Iherefled,  in  peace,  with  her  father. Over  Lara 

of  dreams  there  bends  an  oak.  Below  it  are  two  beds.  One, 
Ural,  is  thine;  and  thine,  daughter  of  the  bow,  is  the  other  befide 
It*. 

I  WENT  with  Gormallon  to  the  fhore.  Below  its  rocks  we  found 
a  yovith.  His  arm,  iffuing  from  the  light  mail,  refted  on  a  "broken 
harp,  and  the  flaflf  of  a  fpear  is  belide  him.  The  moon,  riling  like 
a  half  fhield,  looked  through  the  beard  of  the  rock  on  his  bended 
head.  In  the  midfl  of  his  grief  it  waved  from  fide  to  iide,  like  a 
pine  in  the  figh  of  winds. 

Who  is  this,  (aid  Gormallon,  that  dwells  lonely  in  the  midft 
of  night  ?  Art  thou  of  the  hoft  of  Dorla ;  or  from  the  lialls  of 
Conar  ? 

I  AM,  (replied  the  youth,  trembling  as  the  leaf  in  the  blafi:,  as 
the  grafs  in  the  ftream  of  winds,)  1  am  of  the  bards-  who  lived  in 
Conar's  halls.     Dorla  heard  my  fong,  and  fpared  me.    Hereafter  I 

may 

*  The  bards  always  adapted  the  fub-  of  Conar,  was  what  gave  rife  to  this,  the 

je£t  of  their  fongs  to  the  Ctuation  of  their  happy  end  of  which   would  give  the  old 

hearers.     The  refemblance  between  the  man  forae  gleam  of  comfort. 
Cafe  of  Ural's  daughter  and  the  daughter  *  Gar- 
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■may  remember  that  he  carried  the  arms  from  Selma,  and  fpread  the 
battle  on  the  fields  of  Duthona. 

"  Remember  hhiithou  mayeft  *;  butwhat  canft  thou  fay  in  his 
praife  ?  He  ftole  the  ai^ms  from  Selma ;  and  came  upon  Conar, 
when  his  friends  were  abfent.  His  arm  is  feeble  in  danger,  but 
ftrong  when  none  is  to  oppofe.  He  is  a  cloud  that  rifes  only  in  a 
calm  ;  a  dark  milt,  that  never  lifts  his  head  from  the  fen,  till  the 
winds  of  the  vale  have  retired. — But  the  ftorm  from  Morven  Ihall 
overtake  this  cloud ;   Fingal  fhall  fcatter  his  beauty." 

"  I  REMEMBER  the  king,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fince  he  was  in  the 
halls  of  Duthona.  The  voice  of  Offian  I  remember,  and  the  (lately 
warriors  of  Morven.  But  Morven  is  far  from  Duthona." — The  figh 
flopt  his  words,  and  the  burfhing  of  his  grief  was  heard,  like  the 
breaking  of  ice  on  Lego,  or  the  mountain  winds  in  the  cave  of 
Ardven. 

"  Feeble  f  is  thy  foul,"  faid  Gormallon ;  "  thou  art  not  of  the 
halls  of  Conar,  nor  of  the  race  of  his  bards.  They  fving  of  the 
deeds  of  battle.  Their  fouls  fwelled  with  the  joy  of  danger,  as 
fwell  the  white  fails  of  Fingal  under  the  blaft  of  Morven.  Thou 
art  of  the  friends  of  Dorla. — Go,  then,  thou  feeble  arm,  and  tell 
him  that  Morven  purfues  him.  Never  more  fliall  he  fee  the  deer- 
lefs  hills  of  his  heathy  defart." 

Gormallon,  reproach  not  the  youth,  faid  I.  The  foul  of 
the  brave,  at  times,  may  fail ;  but  it  returns  again,  like  the  fun 
when  the  ftorm  is  over.  He  fmiles  from  the  height  of  his  courfe, 
and  the  clouds  are  fcattered.     The  green-headed  pine  waves  no 

longer 

"•  Gormallon  fpeaks. 

f  The  mofl  of  this  paragraph,  and  part     The  dialogue  is    there  carried  on  to  a 

qf  that  before  and  after  it,   are  fele(.T:ed     greater  length,  but  appears  too  frivolous 

from  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  poem,     to  be  tranflateil. 
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longer  its  fpiry  top  ;  the  blue  face  of  the  fea  is  calm ;  and  the  glit- 
tering vales,  in  the  mldft  of  fun-beams,  rejoice. 

I  TOOK  the  youth  by  the  hand.  I  brought  him  to  Carril  of 
fongs,'  till  the  flrife  of  battle  fhoiild  be  over ;  for  the  light  now 
{hone  on  the  arms  of  Dorla.  His  people,  fpeechlefs  and  pale,  be- 
hold the  ftrength  of  Morven  and  the  fword  of  Conar.  They  ftand 
in  their  place  like  the  benighted  hunter  on  Cromla,  when  the  terror 
of  ghofts  furrounds  him.  The  cold  fweat  bedims  his  eye :  his 
trembling  knees  forbid  his  flight  j  and  down,  he  finks  in  the  midfl 
of  his  journey. 

Dorla  beheld  the  white  eyes  of  his  people,  and  the  big  tear 
hangs  forward  in  his  own.  The  fpear  of  Morven  glittered  in  hia 
hand  as  he  fpokc. 

"  Why  ftand  we  in  pale  filence  here,  like  thefe  gray  trees  around 
vis  ?  The  warriors  of  Morven  are  few  ;  and  our  numbers  may  pre- 
vail. They  may  have  their  fame,  but  have  not  we  alfo  fought  with 
heroes  ?  Or,  ihould  any  think  of  flight,  where  is  the  way  to  our 
fhips,  but  through  the  midft  of  the  foe  ? — Let  us  then  rufli 
on  in  our  wrath,  that  our   arms  may  be  flrong,  and  the  joy  of 

our  friends  be  great  when  we  return  to  the  ftreams  of  Caruth," 

*  *  *  *  *  *  -i-f  *  #  * 

Conar  ftruck  the  fliield  of  Duthona.  His  fcattered  people 
heard  it.  They  lift  their  heads  from  their  fecret  place,  like  the 
ftreams  of  the  heath  of  Cona,  which  in  the  day  of  drought  hide 
themfelves  under  the  ftones  of  the  brook;  but  when  the  warm 
fhowers  defcend,  they  come  forth  from  their  retreat ;  and,  roaring, 
rulh  from  every  hill. 

We  met :  we  fought;  and  Dorla  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Conar.  The 

kinc- 
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king  faw  the  foe  brought  low.  He  came  in  his  mlldiicfs,  and 
fpoke  to  the  people  of  fallen  Dorla. 

"  FiNGAL  delights  not  in  the  fall  of  his  foes,  akho'  they  make 
him  unlheathe  the  fword.  Return  to  your  land;  and  come  not 
again  to  Morven,  nor  to  the  fea-beat  fliore  of  Duthona.  Short  is  the 
wintery  day  of  the  people  that  lift  the  fword  againllFingal.  A  pil- 
lar of  fmoke  that  comes  acrofs  tlie  tempell  is  the  life  of  thofe  who 
fight  with  the  warriors  of  Morven.  Return;  and  carry  the  fallen 
Dorla  to  his  land,  that  the  white  hand  of  his  fpoufe  may  rear  his 
tomb,  and  her  tearful  eye  behold  his  ghoft,  in  the  vapour  of  mifl, 
on  Caruth. — Why  didft  thou  rife  fo  early  from  thy  reft;  fpoufe  of 
the  fallen  Dorla  ?  What  doll  tliou  there,  leaning  on  thy  gray  rock, 
with  thy  locks  wandering  in  the  drops  of  dew.  Why  travels  thy 
eye  on  the  diftant  wave ;  thefe  are  not  the  fails  of  thy  love  ?  Thou 
feeft  but  the  foam  that  breaks  round  the  fporting  whale  on  the  bub- 
bling deep. — Murmuring  Carvith  hears  the  fighs  of  the  fair,  and  its 
banks  learn  the  name  of  Dorla.  Her  two  children  lean  to  their 
mother's  knee.  They  fee  the  round  tear  hang  on  her  cheek.  They 
lift  their  little  hand  to  feize  the  bright  pearl.  '  Why,'  they  fay, 
'  does  our  mother  weep;  and  where  flept,  laft  night,  our  father?' 

So  perhaps,  Offian,  is  thy  Everallin  now  anxious  for  thee.    She 

leads  thy  little  Ofcar  to  Morven's  brow,  that  flie  may  vicAv  the  di- 
ftant fea.  He  tofles  his  bulrulli  fpear  before  him,  and  looks  ftern 
over  the  little  ftiield  of  woven  reeds.  Think  of  tlicm,  my  fon, 
and  fpare  the  warrior,  who,  like  the  unhappy  Dorla,  leaves  behind 
him  a  weeping  fpoufe. — Alas,  Dorla,  why  art  thou  fo  early  fallen  !" 

Evirallin!  Ofcar!  ye  beams  of  joy  which  are  now  no  more! 
How  can  Offian  touch  the  harp  or  fnig  of  war,  when  your  lovely 

forms 
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forms  {hoot,  like  falling  flars,  acrofs  his  foul  ?  O  that  I  were  a  com- 
panion of  your  bine  courfe,  light-travellers  of  the  mountains  on 
high !  When  fliall  our  ghoils  meet  in  clouds,  and  glide  in  the  e- 
vening  gale,  when  its  dufky  wave  fcarce  bends  the  top  of  pines  on 
Cona  ?  When  Ihall  we  lift  our  uniliorn  heads  in  other  lands,  like 
ftars  of  night  in  the  heathy  defart  ?  O  that  it  were  foon !  that 
my  bed  were  made  in  the  down  of  clouds  !  What  the  bed  of  heath 
is  to  the  weary  hunter  of  Lona,  that  is  the  tomb  to  the  heavy  bard. 
I  will  fleep.  Gray  flone,  wilt  thou  and  the  fong  preferve  then 
my  name?  No;  die  feafon  of  thy  age,  O  flone,  will  come,  and 
thou  wilt  fmk  down  with  me  to  the  place  where  the  weary  repofe 
on  their  lowly  bed  of  earth.  The  ftranger  will  lean  on  his  fpear, 
and  alk  for  thy  place;  but  the  fons  of  little  men  will  not  know  it. 
Light  of  the  fong,  canfb  thou  fhew  the  ftranger  the  place ;  canfl 
thou  tell  where  flecps  the  gray  ftone  of  the  bard  ?  No ;  like  me, 
thou  art  old;  the  mift  of  years  hath  clofed  upon  thy  light.  Our 
memory  fhall  pafs  away  like  the  tale  of  Duthona,  which  already  is 
dim  on  the  foul  of  tlie  bard. 

The  people  of  Dorla  ride  in  filence  over  the  deep.  No  fong 
rolls  before  them  on  the  wave.  The  bards  lean  their  heads  upon 
their  harps.  Along  tlie  wet  ftrings  wander,  through  tears,  their 
gray  hairs.  The  mariner  lofes,  in  the  mift  of  thought,  his  courfe. 
The  rower,  fighing,  ftops  in  the  midft  of  his  ftroke. — Ah !  children 
of  grief,  remember  your  fteps  are  on  the  deep.  The  ftorm  and  the 
night  are  behind  you. 

We  come  to  the  halls  of  Conar;  but  the  cliief  is  mournful.  The 
figh  lifts  the  mail  upon  his  breaft.  It  rifes  like  a  wave  when  it 
folds  the  ftorm  in  its  bofom.     The  light  of  his  eye  travels  not  in 

A  a  its 
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its  wonted  brlghtiiefs  through  his  hall ;  it  is  dim  as  the  winter- 
fun,  when  the  thunder- fhower  rides,  in  its  own  dark  cloud,  before 
it. — None  fays  to  the  chief,  "  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  For,  abfent  is 
that  (lar  of  night ;  the  bright,  foft-looking  eye  of  Minla. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  darknefs  of  the  chief,  and  covered  his  o^\'Ti 
grief  under  the  plume  of  his  helmet.  "  Carril,"  he  foftly  faid, 
"  where  is  thy  foul  of  fong  ?  Come,  and  with  thee  bring  thy 
harp." 

Carril  comes,  bending  gray  on  his  ftaff.  The  voice  of  the 
harp  is  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  walks  the  young  bard  from  the 
fhore  of  night :  but  his  light  mail  falls  tq  the  ground.  A  white 
hand  rifes  to  cover  the  fpreading  blufli.  Whofe  hand  is  that  fo 
white  ?  whofe  face,  through  wandering  locks,  bluflies  fo  mild  ? — 
"  Minla,"  cried  Conar,  "  is  it  thou !" — Her  arms  in  filence  fold 
themfelves  about  his  neck. — The  foul  of  the  aged  returned,  as  the 
fun  when  the'ftorm  is  over.  He  gave  the  fair  to  Gormallon  j  and 
we  fpread  the  fails,  with  fongs,  for  Morven  *. 


•  This  is  among  the  few  ancient  Galic  mournful   events.     But,   as   melanchory 

poems  which  have  a  happy  conclufion,and  tender  fcenes  are  mod  apt  to  make  a  laft— 

on  that  account  deferves  to  be  preferved.  ing  impreflion  on  the  memory,  the  latter 

The  ancient  bards,  no  doubt,  employed  are  often  remembered  when  the  former 

their  mufe  in  celebrating  joyful  as  well  as  are  loft  and  forgotten. 
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A  POEM. 

The     argument. 

This  poem  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  the  valley  of  Cona,  in  which  its  prefent  filence 
is  contrafted  with  its  former  bufy  fcenes.  Of  thefe  the  ftory  of  Dermid's 
killing  a  wild  boar  of  an  enormous  fize,  is  fingled  out.  After  Dermid  had 
killed  this  boar,  he  is  defired  by  Connan,  who  bore  him  a  grudge  which  the 
poem  accounts  for,  to  meafure  his  length,  with  his  bare  foles,  againft  the  direftion 
of  the  briftles  on  his  back.  Dermid,  it  feems,  thought  it  might  be  a  leflectioa 
upon  his  valour  to  decline  the  requcft.  He  complied;  but  the  confequenec  proved 
fatal. 

Graina,  Dermid's  wife,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  ftory  of  an  old  man  whom  flie 
had  met,  after  parting  with  Dermid,  ran  to  his  affiftance  with  a  fpear,  and  arrived 
juft  as  that  which  he  had  was  broken  in  his  encounter  with  the  boar :  but  fhe  her- 
felf  being  vi-ounded  by  a  random  fhot  in  the  courfe  of  the  chafe,  fits  down  near 
enough  to  be  witnefs  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  Dermid.  Both  are  interred  in 
the  fame  place,  and  their  elegy  fung  by  the  bards- 


T  TOW  peaceful,  this  night,  art  thou,  O  vale  of  Cona!  No 
•*-  -*•  voice  of  thy  hounds,  no  found  of  thy  harps  is  heard.  The 
fons  of  the  chafe  are  gone  to  their  reft,  and  the  bed  has  been  made 
for  the  bards.  The  mvirmur  of  thy  ftream,  O  Cona,  is  fcarce 
perceived  :    the  breeze  fhakes  not  the  dew  off  thy  bended  grafs. 

A  a  2  The 

*  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duino,  is  fre-  dered  it  in  a  great  meafure  abfurd  and 

quently   mentioned    in  other  poems   of  extravagant.     But  they  are  for  the  moft 

OfTian,  and  much  celebrated  in  the  tales  part  of  fo  heterogeneous  a  nature  as  to  be 

of  later  times.    Thefe,  mixing  their  mar-  caCIy  fcparated. 
vellous  with  the  original  poem,  bave  ren-  t  ^'"^ 
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The  gray  thlftle  hangs  over  thy  bank  its  fleepy  head  ;  its  hairs  are 
heavy  v^'ith  the  drops  of  night. — The  roe  fleeps,  fearlefs,  in  the 
booth  of  the  hunter  ;  his  voice  hach  ceafed  to  difturb  her.  She 
fees  his  tomb,  amids  green  ferns,  before  her.  Light-leaps  over  its 
mound  her  Uttle  kid.  He  rubs  with  his  horn  the  mofs  from  its 
gray  flonc;  and  on  the  foft  heap,  when  tired  of  play,  he  lays  him- 
felf  down  to  reft. 

Vale  of  Cona  f,  how  art  thou  changed  !  And  thou,  hill  of  Gol- 
bun,  how  quiet  is  now  thy  heath !  Thou  covereft  thy  head  with 
thy  dark  veil  of  mift ;  and  flumbcrcft  in  the  noon  of  day.  No 
voice  of  the  hunter,  no  cry  of  the  hound,  travels  along  thy  dark- 
brown  fide  to  awake  thee. — I  move  forth  when  all  is  calm ;  I  lean 
my  gray  head  on  my  fpear,  and  liften  if  I  may  heai^  the  echo  of  thy 
rocks.  But  thou  art  filent,  O  Golbun,  in  thy  bed  of  clouds  :  no 
voice  of  thine  is  heard  ;  fave  when  thou  replieft  to  tlie  fportivc  cry 
of  the  deer,  when  evening  has  half-hid  the  fun  in  the  wave  of  the 
weft.  Then,  thou  doft  reply  ;  but  thy  words  are  few  :  thou  foon 
compofeft  thyfelf  again  to  thy  flumber. 

Tnou  wert  not  thus  quiet,  O  Cona,  when  the  king  purfued  thy 
deer,  and  made  thy  ftream  fliake  between  its  woody  locks  ;  nor  was 
thy  lilence  fuch,  O  Golbun,  when  the  fon  of  Duino  purfued  thy 
boar,  foaming  like  Lora  in  his  winding  courfe. 

Listen 

t  Cia  tiamhaidh  thu  nochd  a  GA/mh-cw/Ajb  .'■  placfs  it  in  Sli'gaoil  nc^T  Kintyre.    What 

Cm  ghuth  gaothair  thu,  's  gun  chcol,  &c.  appears  mofl  probable  is,  that  Fingal  often 

The  CUami-caoth^n,  or   Cona,  of  Offi.^n     f],ifteJ  his  habitation  for  the  convenience 

has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Glenco       ^  ,        •  i  „■   i  .  „•„„  r         i  „.u 

'/  '  of  hunting,  antl  miglit  give  Icvcral  other 

in  Arcylefliire;  and  by  others,  Strathco-       ,  ,       ,  -.i    .u         f   i  • 

/>■'  '  '  '  places  the   fame  name  with  that  of  his 

nan  in  Murray.     Both  feem  to  be  at  too  •  i    .r.  i     ,^ 

'  principal  refidence. 

great    a    dillance   from    the    fcenc   of    this  parvam  T.ojam,  nmulalaqv=cniai;nis> 

poem,  if  we  may  rely  on  tradition,  which  Pcrgama. 
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Listen,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  tale;  thou  wilt  pour  its  light  on 
the  dark  ftream  of  future  years. 

The  morning  was  calm  on  Cona.  Mountains  faw  in  Ocean  tlieir 
gilded  heads.  The  fon  of  the  deer  beheld  his  young  branches  in  the 
ftream,  when  the  found  of  Fjngal's  horn  is  heard.  Starting,  he 
alks  his  mother  what  it  means.  She,  trembling,  bids  him  fly  to 
the  defart. — 

"  This  day,"  laid  the  king,  "  we  purfue  the  boar,  the  deadly 
boar  of  Golbun." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *4- 

We  fent  the  fons  of  the  chafe  to  the  hill.  Their  cries,  as  they 
climb,  are  deep  and  loud.     Golbun  with  all  its  woods  refounds. 

The  found  rofe  on  Dermid's  ear,  as  he  lay  in  the  cave  of  his 
reft.  As  a  mountain-ftream  in  the  midft  of  rain,  fo  leapt  his  foul 
with  joy  at  the  voice  of  the  chafe.  "  My  red  fpear,  where  art 
thou?  and  where  art  thou,  my  dark  bow?" 

Not  fo  glad  was  Graina  in  her  cave,  to  which  flie  had  reti- 
red with  her  love  from  Connan's  hate.  The  dark  foul  of  Connan 
had  loved  Graina ;  but  Graina  gave  her  heart  to  Dennid.  "  Heed 
not,"  flie  faid,  "  the  cry  of  the  hoxmds  ;  the  chace  of  heroes  is  not 
awake  on  the  hill." 

"  Fair  is  thy  form,  my  love;  and  like  the  bloom  of  trees  in 

fpring 

f  Some  repeat  here  a  fmall  fragment  the  fame  as  in  going  down  to  battle. 
called  A'hs  Salge,   or  «'  The   manner  of  cun  ar  n  eide'  's  gun  ar  n  airm 

hunting."       As     this    poem    is    wholly     a  Cha  rachamaid  alheilgnan  cnoc; 

hunting    adventure,    it    is   probable    thefe  Bhiodh  luireach  oirn 's  ceann-bheairt  chorr, 

_  ,  ...  'S  da  ftileaeh  mhor  ann  dorn  gach  fir. 

yerfes  ought  to  have  a  place  m  it,  if  their  g^iodh  fgia  «ain-  air  a  gheibhc'  buaidh, 

incorre<Slnefs  did  not  forbid  it.    The  moft  'S  cloidhe  cruaidh  gu  fgolra  chcann, 

accurate  of  them  are  the  following,  which  ^"g''^  cruadhach  agus  iughair 

denote  their  armour  to  have  been  nearly  '^  """^^  guineach  um  am  bolg. 
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fpring  is  thy  beauty  ;  yet  this  day  I  muft  leave  thee,  with  thy  child, 
in  the  cave.     I  muft  mix  with  heroes  on  Golbun." 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me,  faid  Graina,  lovelieft  of  men ;  wilt 
thou  leave  me,  thou  light  of  my  foul  in  darknefs  ?  Where  is  my  joy 
but  in  the  face  of  Dermid  ?  where  is  my  fafety  but  in  thy  fliield  of 
brafs  ?  Wilt  thou  leave  me,  thou  fairer  than  the  fun  when  he 
fmiles,  after  the  fliower,  on  th  cleaf  of  the  birch;  thou  milder 
than  his  evening  beams,  when  they  play  on  the  down  of  the 
mountain  ?  Thy  fon  and  I  will  be  fad,  if  thou  art  abfent,  Dermid. 

"Graina,  doftthou  not  remember  the  moans  of  the  crane,  as 
we  wandered  early  on  the  hill  of  our  love  *  ?  With  pity,  thou  didft 
aflc  tlie  aged  fon  of  the  rock,  Why  fo  fad  was  the  voice  of  the 
crane  ?  '  Too  long,'  he  replied,  '  he  hath  ftood  in  the  fen ;  and  the 
ice  hath  boimd  his  lazy  foot. — Let  the  idle  remember  the  crane, 
left  one  day  they  mourn  like  him.' — Graina,  I  will  not  reft  longer 
here.  Fingal  might  fay,  with  a  figh,  '  One  of  my  heroes  is  be- 
come feeble.' — No;  king  of  Morven,  the  foul  of  Dermid  is  not  a 
ftream  that  will  fail ;  the  joyful  murmur  of  its  courfe  ftiall  always 
attend  thy  fteps.  Reft  thou  in  thy  cave,  my  love  ;  with  night  I  will 
return  with  the  fpoil  of  roes. 

He  went,  fwift  as  the  path  of  an  arrow,  when  it  whiftles  thro' 
the  yielding  air  on  its  two  gray  wings.  Graina  climbs,  peniive  and 
ilow,  the  hill,  to  view  the  chafe  of  roes  from  her  rock.  The  light 
of  her  countenance  is  mild,  but  dim  ;  like  the  moon  in  the  night  of 
calm,  when  it  moves  in  filence  through  tlie  clouds,  and  feems 

the 

♦  's  mocha  glmiicasachorr  faid  to  have  becn  the  rcfidcnce  of  thefc 

Air  an  Ion  au  'n  siU'g^ai.  Jovcrs,  and  to  havc  rcccived  from  them 

Slia'gnoil,  "  the  liill  of  love,"  is  flill  the  jjj  ,,^^6 

^proper  name  of  a  mountain  nc.ir  Kintyre,  f  The 
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jtlie  darkened  fliield  of  a  ghoft,  hung  on  high  in  his  own  airy- 
hall  *!  She  meets  a  fon  of  age  in  the  woods.  Bending,  he  weeps 
over  a  gray  (lone.  "  Here,"  he  faid,  "  fleeps  the  fpoufe  of  my  love; 
here,  I  reared  over  her  the  green  turf. — Many  were  our  days  on  the 
heath.  We  have  feen  one  race,  like  the  leaf  of  autumn,  pafs :  we 
have  feen  another  lift  in  its  place  its  green  head,  and  grow  old.  We 
have  turned  away  our  foot  from  trees,  left  we  might  crufh  them  in 
youth;  and  we  have  feen  them  again  decay  with  years.  We  have  feen 
.  ftreams  changing  their  courfe  ;  and  nettles  growing  where  feafted 
kings.  All  this  while  our  joy  remained  ;  our  days  were  glad.  The 
winter  with  all  its  fnow  was  warm,  and  the  night  with  all  its 
clouds  was  bright.  The  face  of  Minalla  was  a  light  that  never  knew 
a  wane  ;  an  undecaying  beam  around  my  fteps.  But  now  fhe  fhines 
in  other  lands ;  when,  my  love,  fliall  I  be  with  thee  I 

"  There  too,  fair  maid,  thou  beholdeft  another  tomb.  Under  it 
is  the  cold  bed  of  the  fon  of  Colla.  It  was  made  by  the  trembling 
hand  of  his  father.  By  the  boar  of  the  woods  my  fon  was  flain. 
He  fell  near  the  cave  of  his  dwelhng.  His  fpoufe  was  preparing 
the  feaft  for  his  return;  '  I  go,'  I  iaid, '  to  look  for  his  coming.'  I 
went ;  I  heard  his  cry ;  I  ran  with  the  fhort  fteps  of  age  to  affift 
him.  Hanging  by  my  robe,  his  fon  attends.  We  find  his  father 
dead.  The  boar  had  broke  his  fpear  in  twain  ;  and  the  fword  in 
his  cave  was  left.  His  child  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  bids  him 
rife.     '  Why,'  he  faid,  '  fhouldft  thou  fleep  without  ?' — Alas !  he 

hears 

*  The  original  word  (Ealachainn  tat- 
wcfe)  fignifies  properly  *'  the  armoury  of  s      s 

il    n.  >.     rrv,  Marghealachri  oidhchefhaimhe; 

a  ghoft.     ^  The  whole  COmparifon,  which  gi  gluafad  ro  na  n.ula  balbha, 

k  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  fanci-  Mar  fgia  air  uhchnim  taibhfe. 

fulj  is  fubjoiaed- 
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hears  thee  not ;  for  the  tufk  of  the  boar  hath  torn  him,  and  his 
fleep  is  heavy. — This  morning  founds  Fingal's  horn  to  piu'fue  the 
fatal  boar.  But  its  voice  reaches  not  the  ear  of  Tuthal;  the  morn- 
ing that  fhall  roufe  my  fon  is  diftant.  O  Tuthal,  why  hadft  not 
thou  thy  father's  fpear  ?" 

"  Mournful,"  faid  Graina,  "  is  the  tale  of  Colla.  My  tears  in  a 
ftream  could  flow  on  the  tombs  of  thy  fpoufc  and  fon.  My  tears 
could  flow  ;  but  I  mufl  fly  with  fpeed.  My  Dermid  purfucs  the 
fatal  boar  ;  who  knoweth,  my  love,  but  thou  mayfl:  need  a  fpear? 
Colla,  keep  thou  this  child  till  I  return.  I  fly  to  my  love  with  a 
flronger  fpear." 

Dermid  had  come  to  the  vale  of  Cona,  like  a  fair  light  that 
grows  in  darknefs.  We  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  as  the  mariners 
when  the  fl:ar,  that  long  concealed  itfelfinits  cloud,  looks  again  on 
their  dark  courfe,  and  fpreads  its  beam  around.  The  voice  of 
fongs  is  on  the  deep;  and  feals  lift  up,  through  trembling  waves, 
their  heads  to  liften  to  the  mufic. 

We  climb  Golbun  of  green  hills,  where  the  branchy  horns  of 
deer  are  fcen  in  mifl:,  and  where  lie  thick  the  mofly  beds  of  roes. 
From  echoing  rocks  we  ftart  the  boar,  the  red  deadly  boar  of  Gol- 
bun. We  purfue  him  with  all  our  dogs ;  but  he  leaves  them  wel- 
tering in  blood  behind. 

Who,  faid  the  king,  fliall  kill  the  boar  of  Golbun  ;  the  boar 
that  is  red  with  the  blood  of  heroes ;  that  hath  llain  fo  many  of 
our  hounds  ?  His  Ihall  be  a  fpear,  the  gift  of  a  king;  a  fliicld  with 
all  its  ftuds ;  and  the  herbs  of  the  fccrct  flrcam,  to  heal  the  hero's 
wounds. 

Mine, 
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Mine,  replied  Dermid,  fliall  be  the  gift  of  the  king;  or  I  fall  by 
the  briftlv  foe,  and  lofe  the  fame  of  the  fong. 

He  fpoke,  and  flew  over  the  heath  in  the  gleam  of  fteel.  His 
courfe  was  like  the  red  cloud  that  bears  the  thunder  on  its  wing 
when  the  fields  of  Fingal  are  filent  and  dark.  Quaking  heroes  lift 
from  Morven  their  eye,  and  behold  in  Iky  the  fight  of  ghofts.  It 
is  Trenmor  hurling  his  wrath  againfl  Lochlin's  fons,  when  they 
come  to  purfue  his  airy  deer. 

Already  the  roar  of  Dermid  is  on  Benala.  From  Benala  he  flies 
to  Benlora.  Now  the  hill  of  Ledroma  fhakes  \inder  his  feet ;  and 
now  the  hill  of  Elda. 

The  boar  flies  before  him,  but  not  fo  fafl:.  His  path  is  marked 
with  wreaths  of  foam.  His  noife  is  like  the  white  tumbling  of 
waves  on  the  ifle  of  ftorms  ;  like  the  falling  of  rocks  amidft  the 
groves  of  the  defart. — See  !  they  afcend  Drimruath :  the  fpear  of 
Dermid  almoft  reaches  the  foe.  It  falls  heavy  on  its  fides  ;  it  marks 
them  with  red  flireams.  It  founds  like  the  fall  of  trees,  with  all 
their  aged  branches,  on  a  rock.  The  vales  along  their  winding 
banks  refound. — But  fee  !  with  fury  red-glaring  in  his  eye,  he 
turns,  as  the  ftream  of  flames  on  a  hill  when  the  dark  winds  have 
changed. — As  it  were  a  bulrufli  or  flender  reed  of  Lego,  he  grinds 
the  hard,  tough  fpear  of  Dermid  *. 

"  O  THAT  thou  wert  near  me,  Graina!  that  my  love  would 
come  from  her  cave,  and  bring  me  the  fpear  of  battle  !" 

B  b  Bring 

*  The  original  of  thefe  two  lines  is  a  of  which  it  fpeaks.  The  contrnfl  between 
mod  remarkable  echo  to  the  fenfe.     The     them  has  alfo  a  fine  effeft. 

one   line    is    full  of    that    harfh,    grinding  Chagnadh  e  a  shleaghaii  leadh  madli' 

found  which  it  defcribes,  and  the  other  Mar  chuilc  oa  Ldge,  no  mar  luicluic 

as  fmooth  as  the  bulrufli  or  reed  of  Lego  f  It 
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"  Bring  it  I  do,  my  Dermid.  From  my  cave  I  faw  thy  diftrefs. 
Thitlier  again  I  rcturu.  There  look  for  me,  my  love,  when  the 
Itrife  on.  the  hill  is  over." 

And  what  though  he  find  thee  too,  haplefs  maid  I  Alas  !  the 
days  of  thy  years  are  run. — An  arrow  in  its  wandering  flight  had 
met  the  fair  in  the  courfe  of  the  chafe.  In  her  breaft  of  fnow  it 
is  lodged  ;  but  fhe  conceals  It  with  her  robe  from  Dermid. — Dear 
haft  thou  paid,  O  Dermid,  for  that  weapon  in  thy  hand  ;  who 
fhall  tell  thee  what  it  eoft  thee  ? 

With  all  his  ten-ible  might,  die  chief  lifts  his  fpear.  Like  ;i 
meteor  of  death,  red-ilTulng  from  Lano's  cloud,  a  flood  of  light, 
it  quick-defeends.  The  head  is  lodged  in  the  rough  breafl  of  the 
boar  :  tlie  fhaft  flies,  over  trees,  through  air.  His  fword  is  in  the 
hero's  hand ;  the  old  companion  of  his  deeds  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Itb  cold  point  pierces  the  heart  of  the  foe : — The  boar,  with 
all  his  blood  and  foam,  is  fhretched  on  earth  f . 

We  rejoiced  to  fee  Dermid  fafe  ;  we  rejoiced  all,  but  Corman. 
Meafure,  faid  that  little  foul,  the  boar  which  tliou  haft  (lain. 
Meafure  him  with  thy  foot  bare ;  a  larger  hath  not  been  feen. 

The  foot  of  Dermid  Hides  foftly  along  tlie  grain  ;  no  harm  hatli 
the  hero  fliffered. 

Measure,  fliid  Connan,  the  boar  againft  the  grain;  and  thine, 
chief  of  fpears,  Ihall  be  the  boon  tliou  wilt  afk. 

The  foul  of  Dermid  was  a  ftranger  to  fear ;  he  obeyed  again 
the  Toice  of  Connan. — But  the  briftly  back  of  Golbun's  boar,  fliarp 

as 

f  It  is  from  this  event  tliat  the  clan  of  In   the  compoHtions  of  the   later  bards 

the  Campbf  lis,  who  derive  thtir  pedigree  they  are   often  called   Sliochd  Dhiarmtd' 

from   this    Dermid,    have    affumed    the  an  Tuirc,  or,  "  The  race  of  Dermid  who' 

boar's  head  for  the  creft  of  their  arms,  flew  the  boar." 
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as  his  arrows  and  ftrong  as  his  fpear,  pierces  with  a  thoufaiid  woxinds 
his  feet.  His  blood  dyes  the  ground  ;  it  flows  in  wandering  rills 
through  the  grafs.  The  herbs  of  the  mountain  are  applied ;  but 
their  virtue  fails. — Dermid   falls,  like  a  tall  pine,  on  the  heath :}:. 

Ah  !  how  quick  the  colour  forfakes  his  cheek.  It  was  red  as 
the  fi*uit  that  bends  the  mountain  tree  *  ;  but  now  it  grows  pale 
as  the  withered  grafs.  A  dark  cloud  fpreads  over  his  countenance, 
as  thick  mifts  that  veil  die  face  of  the  wintery  fun,  when  the  even- 
ing comes  before  its  time. 

"  The  fhades  of  night  gather  on  my  eyes.  I  feel  the  decay  of 
my  ftrength.  The  tide  that  flowed  in  iny  heart  hath  ebbed  away. 
Behind  it  I  remain  a  cold,  vinmoving  rock. — Thou  £halt  know 
it,  Graina,  and  be  fad  ;  ah  !  the  pain  of  death  is  to  part  with  my 
love. — But  the  fliades  of  the  night  are  gathering  over  my  foul. 
Let  Dennid  fleep  ;  his  eyes  are  heavy." 

Who  fhall  tell  it  to  Graina  ? — But  Graina  is  nigh.     She  leans 

B  b  2  be- 

I  The  death  of  Dermid,  in  the  manner  a  confiderable  variation.     Their  compa- 

it   is  here    told,    will   appear   fomewhat  rifons  fiequently  differ-,  but  they  are  al- 

odd.  It  is  probable  he  had  received  fome  ways  beautiful,  and  have  the  fame  fcope. 

other  wound  in  a  more  mortal  part ;  and  Thus,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  the  above 

that  fome  of  the  poem,  where  his  death  fimile,  many  have  here  another  of  the 

may  have   been  better  accounted  for,  is  fame  nature,  taken  from  the  ftrawberry: 

loft.     The  current  tradition  with  regard  Ged' bu  ddrgedo  ghnuidh  ran  1  Tubh 

to  this  paffage  is,  that  Dermid  was  vul-  ^'''"'"^ '" '"'"' """'"  ''  ="  ^"^"'^  = 

Dli'  fhas  i  nois  diii'-nenlacli  uaine, 
nerable  in  no  part  but  in   the   fole  of  his  Mar  neul  fuar  .U  neart  na  grcin.' 

foot,  and  that  the  great  art  of  Connan 

was  to  get  him  wounded  there.     Whe-  —Such  as  may,  here,  mifs  the  dialogue 

ther  this  account  of  the  matter,  though  concerning  Cuach  Fhinn,  or  the  medici- 

common,  be  very  old  or  very  fatisfartory,  "^'  «="?  °^  F'»gal,.  will  remember  that  it 

is  a  point  in  which  the  tranfiator  is  not  '*  °f  f°  different  a  complexion  from  the 

concerned.  '^^  °^  '^^^  poe.m,  that  no  apology  needs 

*  In  poems  chiefly  depending  on  tra-  ^e  made  for  rejeding  it  as  the  interpo- 

dition,  there  muft  be  in  different  editions  '^t'""  o^  ^°'^^  '^ter  bard. 
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beneath  the  fliade  of  a  tree.  She  hears  the  moans  of  her  love  : 
they  awake  her  flumbcring  foul.  Hark!  flie  pours  her  fahit  fong 
on  the  calm  breath  of  the-  breeze.  See  !  her  blood  and  her  tears 
wander  on  her  white  breafls,  like  dark  ftreams  on  the  mountains 
of  fnow. 

"  My  love  is  fallen !  O  place  me  in  his  bed  of  earth ;  at  the 
foot  of  that  rock,  which  lifts,  through  aged  trees,  its  ivy  head. 
The  fheeted  flream,  with  murmuring  grief,  Ihall  throw  its  waters 
over  our  tomb  ;  but  O  !  let  it  not  wet  the  dark-brown  hair  of  my 
love. — The  ftream  Hill  murmurs  by ;  fome  day  its  courfe  may 
wafh  away  the  mound.  The  hunter,  as  whiftling  he  goes  carelefs 
by,  will  perceive  the  bow  of  Dermid,  and  fay,  '  This  is  Deinnid's 
grave.'  His  fpoufe  perhaps  may  be  with  him.  Near  the  bow,  fhe 
will  obferve  this  arrow  in  my  breaft ;  and  fay,  as  fhe  wipes  her  eye, 
*  Here  was  Graina  laid  befide  her  love.' — Mufmg,  they  move  filent- 
ly  along  ;  their  thoughts  are  of  the  narrow  houfc.  They  look  on 
each  other,  through  gliflening  eyes.  *  The  fondefl  lovers,'  they 
fay,  '  mufl  part  at  laft." 

— "  But  flop,  hunters  of  the  mountain,  and  give  the  mighty  liis 
pralfe.  No  mean  hunter  of  a  little  vale  was  he,  whom  you  have 
paffed,  fo  carelefs,  by.  His  fame  was  great  among  the  heroes  of 
Morven  ;  his  arm  was  ftrong  in  their  battles.  And  why  fliould  I 
fpeak  of  his  beauty ;  fliall  his  comelinefs  remain  witli  him  in  the 
tomb  ! — His  breafl  was  as  the  down  of  the  mountain,  or  the  fnow 
on  the  tree  of  the  vale,  when  it  waves  its  head  in  the  fun. — Red 
was  the  cheek,  and  blue  the  eye,  of  my  love.  Like  the  grafs  of 
the  rock,  flow-bending  in  the  breeze,  w^ere  his  brows ;  and  fweeter 
than  tlie  mufic  of  harps  or  the  fongs  of  groves,  was  thy  voice  to 

vircrinss 
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virgins,  O  Dermid ! — But  the  mtific  of  thy  voice  is  ceafed,  and 
my  fpirits  can  no  more  be  cheered.  The  burden  of  my  grief  is 
heavy :  The  fongs  of  Morven's  bards  cannot  remove  it.  It  will 
not  hften  to  all  the  larks  that  foar  in  the  lowly  vale,  when  the 
dewy  plains  rejoice  in  the  morning  fun  of  fummcr. — But  what 
hath  Graina  to  do  with  the  fun  of  the  morning;  or  what  hath 
Dermid  to  do  with  fummer  ?  When  Ihall  the  fun  rife  in  the  tomb  ? 
When  Ihall  it  be  fummer  in  the  grave,  or  morning  in  the  narrow 
houfe  ?  Never  (hall  that  morning  Ihine,  tliat  Ihall  difpel  our  flum- 
ber,  O  Dermid  '^ !" 


•  ChadeJiuich  a  mhairlin  gu  La  F:r,uh 
A  (Ih'i'hogras  Jo  phramh,  a  Shuinn  ! 

The  word  la  bhrath,  in  its  literal  aiid 
primary  fenfe,  (ignifies  *'  tlie  day  of 
burning,"  which  was  the  Druidical  term 
for    the  diilblution  of  the  world  by  fire. 


We 

famous  prophecy  of  St  Columba,  to 
which  his  nionaltery  owed  fo  much  of  its 
repute,  it  has  this  meaning,  Seachd  la' ro 
an  bhrath,  &c.  '•  Seven  days  before  the 
diflblution  of  the  world,  a  flood  fliall 
cover  the  other  kingdoms,  butlona  (hall 


as?!/d;/in/i  was  theirname  for  the  alternate     r    ■        ,  .    ,,     ^^p  ,         .        , 

•^       .  .  Iwim  above  it.       Oflian,  who   ufes   the 


revolution  which  they  fuppofed  it  fliould 


word  frequently  in  his  poems,  probably 


undcreoiy -water.  In  a  metaphcwicalfenfe       n:     j  .    •»  .i.-    •  i  u     c.  , 

,  aihxed  to  It  this  idea,  much  oftener  than 

both  words  came  to  denote  never,  or "  till  .u  ^    f  j      ^       r    ..      t      i 

*  that  ot  never  as  we  do  at  prefent.     In  the 
the  end  of  the  world,"  which  for  many         •   •     i  ..i  j  •      i  , 

'_  _     '  orjgmal  the  word  is  always  moreempha- 

ages  back  has  been  their  only  acceptation.       ■     ,  .1  n     l  ,7-  1    • 

°  J  f  tical  than  can  eafily   be   exprelled   in   a 

Hence,  a   tranflator  is   naturally  led  to  ,^^„(\^.; a      •   a  ^  -n 

'  '  tranllation.       An   inltance  or    two    will 

render  thefe  and  the  like  words  by  their  ^^-^^  ^j^;^  ^j^^;^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  underftand 

prefent  meaning,   without  adverting    to  both  languages.     One  occurs  in  the  battle 

their  etymology  or  ancient  fignification.  „£  L^^a,  where  Bofmina  fays  to  Er- 
This  is  one  realon  why  more  religious 
ideas  do  not  appear  in  the  works  of  OiTi- 
an,  which,  if  examined,  in  the  original, 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  allufions  to 
the  Druidical  tenets.  The  word  under 
our  prefent  confideration,  tho'  it  is  now 
Bniverfally   underftood  to  fignify  never, 

was  ufed,  long  after  the  introdudion  of  mourning  over  the  fallen  Ofcar,  fays 
Chriftianity,  to  denote  the  diflblution  of  "  Gu  .'j  iirj/i  chon  eirich  ofcai !" 

the  world  by  fire,  as   among  the  Druids  "  Never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife,"  is  fcarc 

from  whom  it  was  borrowed.    In  that  fo  emphatical. 


ragon, 

"  'S  nim  faicear  a  d' thalla|-afra;/!p 
Airm  agh'or  mo  dheagh  Ri'." 

"  .V<:'i/iT  fliall  they  behold  in  thy  halls  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  king.  " 

In  the  firft  book  of  Temora,  Fingal 
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We  laid  the  lovely  pair  in  their  bed  of  earth.  The  fpear  of  hia 
ftrength,  with  his  bow,  is  befide  Dermid  ;  and  with  Graina  is  laid 
the  arrow  that  was  cold  in  her  breaft.  Fingal  bended  on  his  fpear 
over  their  grave.  A  dark  ftream  defcended  on  his  cheek.  His  bards 
faw  his  grief.  Each  alTumed  his  harp,  and  gave  the  name  of  the 
dead  to  the  fong. — Heroes,  niovn^nful,  flood  aroxmd.  Tears  flowed 
from  the  eye  of  hounds,  as  they  refted  on  dark-brown  fliields  ac 
their  feet. 

*'  Peaceful,  O  Dermid,  be  thy  refl ;  calm,  fon  of  Duino,  be 
thy  repofe,  in  thy  dark  and  lowly  dwelling  ! — The  din  of  arms  is 
over  ;  the  chafe  of  the  boar  is  ceafed  ;  the  toil  of  the  day  is  end- 
ed ;  and  thou,  heedlefs  of  the  return  of  the  morning,  art  retired 
to  thy  numbering  reft. — The  clang  of  the  fhield,  the  noife  of  the 
chace  fliall  not  awake  thee.     No  ;  Dermid,  thy  fleep  is  heavy ! 

"  But  who  can  give  thy  fame  to  the  fong,  thou  mighty  chief! 
Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  ftrength  of  ftreams  in  their  foam  :  thy 
fpeed  like  the  eagle  of  Atha,  darting  on  the  dun  trembling  fawn 
of  the  defart.  In  battle,  thy  path  was  like  the  rapid  fall  of  a  moun- 
tain ftream  *,  when  it  pours  its  white  torrent  over  the  rock,  and 
fends  abroad  its  gray  mifts  upon  the  wing  of  winds.  The  roar 
of  its  ftream  is  loud  through  Mora's  rocks.  Mountain-trees,  with 
all  their  mofs  and  earth,  arc  fvvept  along,  between  its -arms. — But 
when  it  reaches  the  calm  fea  of  the  vale,  its  ftrength  is  loft,  and 
the  noife  of  its  courfe  is  filent.     It  moves  not  the  withered  leaf  if 

the 

•  The  following  lines,  altho'  defeclive,  -"^in  c^bluig  mar  iolair  lun  rpeur, 

being  only  one  of  the  editions  from  which  ^'^  ^'"^  "^'^K  ^'  "''''  "■'"  '"•'"'• 

_  .  A  thriath  thrcun  a  b' allle  leadin 

this  pafTage  .s  mnde  up,  are  fo  beautiful  ^^  ^„„  „,,^^j,,,h  tha  T,,,  Fhtinn, 

as  to  dcferve  their  room  :  Cn  ma  famhadi  a  raibh  t  or-chul, 

BI1.1  do  ncirt  mar  thuiltcacli  uifgc,  fui'  thudiom  na  foiile  re! 

Dal  ofios  a  chlaoidh  do  namh  ;  "^ 
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the  eddying  wind  doth  not  aid  it. — On  eddying  winds  let  thy  fpirit 
be  borne,  f^n  of  Duino,  to  thy  fathers  ;  but  light  let  the  turf  lie 
over  thy  beauteous  form,  and  calm  in  die  grave  be  thy  ilumber ! 

*'  A  VESSEL  rides  the  furgy  deep*.  It  bounds  from  ridge  to 
ridge.  Its  white  fails  are  fprcad  to  tlie  wind.  It  braves  tlie  fury 
of  the  ftorm. — '  It  is  the  fon  of  Duino's !' — Yes,  ftraiagei",  it  was 
the  fon  of  Duino's ;  bxit  now  tlie  fon  of  Duino  is  no  more.  There, 
he  hovers,  a  faint  form,  above  ;  and  the  boar  is  half-vicwlefs  be- 
fide  him. 

"  The  horn  founds  on  the  mountain.  The  deer  ftart  from  the 
mofs  of  rocks  ;  from  the  banks  of  their  fecret  ftreams.  The  un- 
erring dart  of  the  hunter  purfues  them  on  the  heath.  One  of  them 
is  arrefbed  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe.  Panting  he  tafles  the  cool- 
ing fount.  His  knees  ihake,  like  the  reedy  grafs  in  the  ftream  of 
winds.  He  falls  as  he  climbs  the  bank.  His  campanions  attempt 
with  their  head  to  raifc  him,  bvit  in  vain ;  they  are  forced  to  forfake 
him  and  fly. — They  fly,  but  the  hunter  purfues  them.  '  His  fpeed 
is  like  the  fpeed  of  Dermid!' — Alas!  flranger,  it  is  not  he.  The 
fon  of  Duino  fleeps  in  his  lowly  dwelling,  and  the  hunters  horn 
cannot  awake  him. 

"  The  foes  come  on  with  their  gathered  hoft.  A  mighty  fl:ream 
meets  them  in  their  courfe.  Its  torrent  fweeps  them  back,  and 
overturns  their  grove  of  fpears. — '  It  is,'  faith  the  fon  of  the  flran- 
ger, '  one  of  the  warriors  of  Morven  ;  it  is  the  ftrength  of  Dermid !' 
—The   ftrength  of  Dermid,   replies  his  companion,   hath  failed. 

At 

*  In  this  elegy  of  the  bards  overDer-     rtrlkingfroni  their  being  put,  forthemofi 
mid,  the  various  accomplifhments  of  that     part,  in  the  mouth  of  itrangers. 
hero  are  remarked  ;  and  appear  the  more 
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At  the  foot  of  that  ivy  rock  I  faw,  as  I  pafled,  his  tomb.  The 
green  fern  liad  half-liid  the  gray  ftone  at  his  head.  I  pulled  its 
rank  growth  away:  Why  Ihouldft  thou,  vile  weed,  I  faid,  obfcure 
the  fame  of  the  hero  ? 

"  A  YOUTH  comes,  whiftling,  acrofs  the  plain.  His  arms  glit- 
ter to  the  fun  as  it  fets.  His  beauty  is  like  that  finking  beam,  that 
fpreads  around  him  its  rays  ;  and  his  ftrength  is  like  his  bea\ity. 
— The  virgins  are  on  the  green  hill  above  ;  their  robes  are  like  the 
bow  of  the  fiiower ;  their  hair  like  the  trefles  of  the  fun,  when 
they  float  on  the  weflern  wave  in  the  feafon  of  calm.  They  ad- 
mire the  (lately  beauty  of  the  warrior,  as  lightly  he  moves  along. 
— '  The  youth,'  they  fay  with  a  figh,  '  is  like  Dermid.' — The 
memory  of  the  fon  of  Duino  rifes  on  their  foul,  as  a  beam  that 
breaks  on  blafled  Mora,  through  the  torn  edge  of  a  dufky  cloud. 
In  forrow  they  bend  their  heads.  The  tears  fliine  through  their 
fpreadlng  locks,  like  ftars  through  the  wandering  hair  of  the 
moon.  They  fall  like  the  tears  of  Oflian  when  they  flow  for  Of- 
car  of  Lego. 

"  The  children  of  youth  are  tofling  their  little  fpcars.  They 
fee  the  hero  on  the  plain.  '  There  comes  Dermid  !'  Their  reedy 
fpears  are  thrown  away,  and  they  forfake  the  fliield  of  willow. 
Their  flicps  of  joy  are  quick  to  meet  the  maker  of  their  bows.  But 
they  fee  it  is  not  he,  and  in  mid-way  they  ftop.  Slow,  they  re- 
turn to  their  play  ;  but  the  noife  of  their  harmlefs  battle  is  not 
heard,  for  their  little  fouls  are  fad  for  Dermid. 

"  The  voice  of  mufic  and  the  found  of  the  harp  are  heard  in 
Fingal's  hall.  The  benighted  traveller  is  charmed  as  he  ap- 
proaches. A  moment  he  leans  his  breafl  upon  his  ftaiF,  and,  fide- 
long, 
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long,  bends  his  liftenlng  car.—'  It  is  Dermid !'  he  fays ;  and  ha- 
ftens  to  overtake  the  fong. — A  beam  of  Ught,  clear  but  terrible, 
comes  acrofs  his  foul.  He  makes  two  unequal  ftrides ;  in  the 
midft.  of  the  third  he  ftops.  '  Dermid  is  no  more !' — He  wipes  with 
the  fkirt  of  Iiis  robe  his  eye;  and,  fighing,  flowly-walks  along. — 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  bards  thou  dofl  hear,  O  flranger ;  they  are 
pouring  the  fame  of  Dermid  on  future  times  ;  clotliing  his  name 
with  the  nightly  fong.  The  chief  himfelf,  in  Selma  thou  flialt  find 
no  more.  He  fleeps  with  Gralna  in  the  cold  and  narrow  houfe. 
On  Golbun's  heatli  thou  wilt  find  it,  at  the  fide  of  the  flream  of 
roes. — A  rock,  dark-bending  with  its  ivy  mantle  above,  flielters 
from  ftorms  the  place.  A  moiintaln- flream  leaps  over  it,  white, 
and  murmuring  travels  on.  A  yew  fpreads  its  dark-green  branches 
nigh :  the  deer  refls  undiflurbed  at  noon  beneath  its  fliade.  The 
mariner  leaning  to  his  mafl,  as  he  pafTes  on  the  darkly-rolling 
wave,  points  out  tlie  place,  and  tells  his  mates  the  woful  tale.  The 
tear  bedims  their  eye.  They  cannot  mark  the  fpot :  they  heave  the 
deep  note  of  grief,  and  fail  to  the  land  of  ftrangers.  There,  they 
tell  the  tale  to  liflening  crowds  around  tlie  flame  of  night.  The 
virgins  weep,  and  the  children  of  youth  are  mournful.  All  day 
they  remember  Dermid  and  Graina ;  and  in  the  dreams  of  their 
rell  they  are  not  forgotten." 

And  often  you  defcend  to  the  dreams  of  Offian  too,  children  of 
beauty.  Often  you  pofTefs  his  thoughts,  when  he  fits,  alone,  at 
your  tomb ;  and  liflens  if  he  may  hear  the  fong  of  ghofls.  At 
times,  I  hear  your  faint  voice  in  the  figh  of  the  breeze,  when  I  reft 
beneath  your  green  tree,  and  hang  my  harp  on  its  low-bending 

C  c  branch. 
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branch. — Bvit  Oflian  is  a  tree  that  is  withered*.  Its  branches  are 
blafted  and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From  its  trunk 
no  young  fhoot  is  feen  to  fpring.  The  breeze  whiftles  in  its  gray 
mofs  :  the  blafl  fliakes  its  head  of  age. — The  florm  will  foon  over- 
turn it,  and  ftrew  all  its  dry  branches  with  thee,  O  Dermid !  and 
with  all  the  reft  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green  winding  vale  of 
Cona. 

How  peaceful  art  thou,  O  vale  of  Cona !  Thy  warriors  and  thy 
hunters  are  all  gone  to  reft.  Let  the  bed  be  alfo  made  for  the  bard ; 
for  the  fliades  of  night  thicken  around  him,  and  his  eyes  are 
heavy. 


*  No  image  could  better  reprefent  the     guage,  and  highly  congenial  to  the  more 
forlorn  condition  of  the  poet  than  this     foft  and  mournful  feelings, 
which  he  has  chofen.      The   words,    too,  Thamifemarghcig  nah  aonar, 

in  which  he  defcribes  it,  are  full  of  that 
foft  and  mournful  found  which  is  expref- 
fed  in  the  Galic  by  the  diphthong  ao,  and 
the  tripthong  aoi;  founds  which,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  are  peculiar  to  the  Galic  lan- 


Si  gu  mofgain  maol  gHn  duilcach. 

Gun  mhaothan  ri  taobh,  no  ogan, 

Ach  ofiia  bhroin  a'  caoi'  na  mullach. 

'S  fogiis  an  (luiniiin,  a  fgaoilcas 

A  crionach  aofd'  air  fcadh  a  glilinne. 

Mu  leabaidh  Dhiarmaid  s  nan  laoch  lilgliji' 

Atg  Caothaii  nan  luban  uaine. 


FINAN 


FINAN     AND     LORMA*: 


POEM. 


The      argument. 

The  children  of  Morven,  having  given  Oflian  a  defcription  of  two  ghofts  which 
'hey  fuppofed  they  had  feen  in  the  clouds,  are  informed  of  their  names ;— the 
manner  of  their  death; — the  grief  of  their  father  Murno  ; — the  ceremony  of  his 
refigning  his  arms  in  old  age,  when  his  race  became  extincS ; — with  the  fong  of 
the  bards  on  that  occafion; — and  the  epifode  of  Turloch  and  his  children,  which 
had  been  introduced  to  comfort  Murno  and  the  lover  of  Lorma. 


■^T  THAT  is  it  you  behold  in  the  face  of  night,  children  of  the 
'  '  fportful  days  ?  Is  it  the  fnow  that  refts  white  on  Mor- 
ven's  top  ;  or  the  gray  fmoke  of  the  halls  of  air  ?  Do  you  behold 
the  daughter  of  night  pale  in  clouds ;  or  is  her  face  feen  in  the 
calm  ftream  in  Cona's  vale  ?  Hear  you  the  mournful  fpirit  of  the 
mountain ;  or  do  you  liften  to  tlie  voice  of  ghofls  in  the  gale  of 
winds  ? 

"  Morven,  Obard,  is  white.  The  moon  is  in  the  ftream:  the 
fpirit  of  the  mountain  fpeaks ;  and  the  voice  of  ghofts  is  in  the 
gliding  gale.     But  in  none  of  thefe  is  our  thought.     Our  eye  is  in 

C  c  2  two 

*  Often  called  Dan  chlanna  Miiirne,  per  to  remember,  that  Murno  was  the  fa« 

"  the  fong  of  the   children  of  Murno."  ther  of  Finan  and  Lorma;   that  Ardan 

As  the  number  of  names  in  this  poem  was  his   father,  Torman   his   bard,    and 

may  render  it  fomewhat  intricate,  efpe-  Dunalva  the  place  of  his  reCdence. 
cially  near  the  beginning,  it  may  be  pro- 
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two  clouds  ;  their  mift  in  moon-beams  is  white :  their  ftcps  arc 
from  Alva  of  roes ;  on  the  wind  of  night  flows  their  flreamy  hair. 
Two  dark-gray  dogs  attend  the  one.  His  bow  in  his  dim  hand  is 
rtrung. — From  the  white  lide  of  the  other  runs  a  coloured  ftream; 
her  long  robes  feem  ftained  with  blood.  Her  face  is  fad,  but  love- 
ly ;  and  the  tear  is  flill  on  her  cheek. — Keep  off,  O  blaft,  a  little 
while,  till  we  behold  the  forms. — But  thou  rolled  them  together 
in  thy  dark  cloud;  and  fcatteixfl,  like  gray  fmoke,  their  limbs. — 
Over  the  rufliy  vale,  over  the  hill  of  hinds,  they  wander  on  the 
wings  of  their  ruftllng  mift. — Bard  of  otlier  times,  dofl  thou  knov^ 
the  forms ;  canft  thou  tell  the  children  of  Morven  their  names  ?" 

The  years  that  are  paft  return :  the  foul  of  OfTian  is  full  of  the 
fong.  Its  voice  comes  like  the  found  of  waves ;  it  travels  on  the 
evening  gale  after  their  force  on  the  diftant  fliore  is  broke,  and  the 
ftormy  winds  are  laid. — Children  of  Murno,  I  remember  your 
fong  ;  its  found  has  been  long  from  Selma. 

Children  of  youth,  your  eyes,  like  mine,  may  one  day  fail. 
You  may  a(k  the  children  of  tlie  years  to  come,  what  they  fee  in 
the  face  of  clouds.  "  We  fee,"  they  will  fay,  "  two  youthful 
ghofls ;  and  befide  them,  in  his  dun  cloud,  bends  their  aged  father. 
They  will  then  aflc  of  you  the  tale  of  the  ghofts  of  night.  Liften 
to  it  from  Ofllan,  left  you  fliould  fay,  "  We  know  not." 

Who  comes  trembling  on  the  ftaff  of  age?  His  eyes  dwell  in 
dark,  red-edged  clouds  :  within  them  is  the  fhower  of  tears.  His 
gray  hair  is  on  the  gale  of  winds,  and  the  figh  of  his  voice  is  mourn- 
ful.— Murno,  why  fo  fad  ?  Are  not  the  eyes  of  Finan  flames  in 
battle ;  lifts  he  not  the  fhield  with  heroes  ?  Are  not  the  fteps  of 
Lorma  alfo  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  bends  fhe  not  the  bow  with  vir- 
gins I 
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giiis  ?     Why  then,  Mvirno,  is  thy  face  of  age  fo  fad ;  is  there  no 
found  in  the  harp  of  Torman  ? 

"  Not  without  caufe  is  Murno  fad;  not  without  caufe  is  his 
countenance  mournful.  Finan!  thou  hfteft  the  fhield  no  more  in 
battle.  Lorma !  thy  (leps  are  not  on  the  hill  of  roes  with  virgins. 
My  children !  in  the  tomb  you  are  both  alleep ;  and  the  foul  of 
your  father  is  lad.  It  is  fad  in  the  midft  of  harps,  like  a  cloud  of 
inift  in  the  valley  of  the  fun,  w^hen  the  hills  expedl  the  fliower. 

"  Torman,  take  that  moony  fliield :  that  fword  which  is  a  ftrcam 
of  light ;  that  fpear,  tall  as  an  oak  of  the  vale  ;  and  that  burnifhed 
helmet  which  fliines  fo  bright.  They  are  the  arms  which  Ardan 
wore  :  the  arms  that  were  worn  by  the  fatlier  of  Murno.  From  a 
chief  of  other  lands  he  won  them,  when  firft  Trenmor  and  he,  in 
one  day,  lifted  againft  foes  the  Ipear.  '  Let  the  firft  of  your  fields,' 
faid  their  fathers,  '  be  marked  with  fame.  From  his  firft  name 
grows  the  renown  of  the  hero  *'.' — 

"  They  ruflaed  to  the  war  of  Clutha,  like  two  young  eagles  of  hea- 
ven, when  they  firft  purfuein  their  ruflaing  courfe  one  young  fawn 
on  Dora.  Many  were  the  heroes  that  rolled  in  duft  before  Tren- 
mor ;  and  Ardan  won  thefe  arms  from  Duthorran.  But  thy  race, 
O  Ardan,  fliall  no  longer  wield  them.  Only  two  trees,  tall  on  the 
banks  of  Alva,  were  they  !  The  mofly  branches  of  one  lone  tree  is 
bare ;  and  the  green  youth  of  another,  like  the  fliorn  flower  in  the 
fun,  is  widiered.  The  fon  is  laid  on  the  tomb,  and  the  father 
bends  over  the  narrow  houfe.  Tlie  firft  blaft  fhall  lay  him  low  ; 
and  the  race  no  more  is  found. — Torman,  hang  in  Ardan's  hall  the 

arms 

*  This  line  is  a  common  proverb  in  Galic,  ufed  to  recommend  an  early  atten- 
tion to  charadler.  'Se  cliu  duine  a  cheud  kmra.' 
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arms  of  battle.  The  feeble  in  the  days  to  come  may  fee  them, 
and  admire  the  race  that  has  failed.  They  will  try  to  lift  the 
arms,  but  cannot :  '  Mighty,'  they  will  fay,  '  was  the  race  of  Alva.' 

"  Two  bards  bore  toDunalva  the  arms,  and  bade  them  remain 
to  future  times.  One  fliield  was  hung,  a  darkened  moon,  on  high. 
Another,  with  the  head  of  a  fpear,  was  laid  deep  in  its  bed  of 
earth.  Nor  retired  the  arms  of  heroes  to  their  refl,  without  their 
own  peaceful  fong. 

"  Descend,  faid  the  bards,  O  Ardan,  thou  rider  of  Morven's 
miflin  the  florm  ;  defcend  from  thy  cloud,  and  behold  thy  arms  ! 
Let  the  dim  fmile  of  joy,  between  thy  tears,  arife ;  for  thy  race 
brought  no  flain  upon  the  fame  of  thy  fteel,  though  now  they  fliall 
no  longer  lift  it.  Thy  fpear,  in  their  hand,  always  flione  where 
the  battle  was  darkefl ;  but  the  blood  of  the  feeble  was  never  a  dark 
fpot  on  its  blue  edge.  Thy  fhield  was  a  rock,  which  the  lightning 
of  battle  often  tore  :  in  no  feeble  hand  was  it  ever  lifted.  Murno 
was  a  ftorm  that  tears  the  oak ;  and  a  flame  that  confumes  the 
grove  was  Finan. 

"  Descend,  Ardan,  from  thy  mift;  guard  the  fhield  of  thy  race 
in  Dunalva  f .  Let  no  little  foul  touch  it ;  let  no  hand  of  the  cruel 
come  nigh  it.  Siich  were  not  the  lifters  of  this  fliield  ;  the  boun- 
ders on  this  fpear ;  the  heroes  of  the  race  of  Ardan. — Keep  ofl^, 
fon  of  the  little  foul ;  what  hafl;  thou  to  do  with  the  arms  of  heroes  ? 

Retire 

•}■  It  was  probably  from  pcetical  fights  vants  for  their  niifdemeanours.      What 

or  antique  notions  of  this  nature,  that  the  gave   ftill   more  weight   to  this  opinion, 

belief  fprang,  which  ftill  prevails  in  the  were  the  corrections  frequently  bedowed 

Highlands,  of  every  family-feat  or  houfe  on  fervants  in  the  dark;  the  effeifls  of 

of  dift.in£\ion  being  inhabited  by  one  or  which   fomctimcs  fhewed,   that  they  did 

two  genii,  who  arc  fuppofcd  to  fuperin-  not   proceed  from  fuch  "  unreal  mockc- 

tcnd  the  affairs  of  it,  and  to  punifli  fer-  ries." 
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Retire  to  thy  fecret  ftreain,  where  was  never  heard  the  noife  of 
the  fpcur,  the  echo  of  the  battle.  There,  live  with  deer ;  grow 
gray  with  the  beard  of  the  thlftle.  Sleep  in  the  fame  moffy  bed 
with  them  in  death ;  thy  fame  nnfang,  thy  tomb  unknown,  thy 
race  imnoticed.  One  by  one,  they  fall  around  thy  tomb,  un- 
heeded ;  as  ferns  die  in  the  deep  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  they  grow 
in  fecret.  They  grow,  they  decay,  they  die :  no  traveller  fhall 
ever  fay,  Behold  them  \ — From  the  defart  comes  a  wintery  blafl ; 
on  its  cloudy  wing  fits  Death,  pale,  grim,  unlovely.  Thoufands 
are  his  quivers ;  and  many  are  his  bows,  always  flrung.  Through 
the  fecret  vale  as  he  pafles,  he  beholds  in  his  bed  the  lazy  man. 
He  draws  the  firing.  The  arrow  filent  flies.  It  ftrikes  ;  it  kills  ; 
but  its  mark  is  not  feen  in  the  breaft,  like  the  death  that  is  dealt 
by  the  fteel  of  the  valiant,  in  the  fields  of  fame.  Heroes  raife  over 
the  feeble  no  tomb  :  bards  fing  no  fong  :  virgins  touch  no  harp.  The 
Httle  foul  now  hangs  in  the  bowels  of  cold,  dark  mifl ;  like  the  fifli 
locked  in  the  ice  of  Lano's  flream ;  and  now,  it  is  tofTed  on  fenny 
clouds,  the  fport  of  rufhlng  winds.  His  courfe  is  often  with  the 
vapour  of  death,  that  hovers  on  marfhy  lakes,  and  fends  forth  its 
blafls,  like  fecret  arrows,  to  bring  death  to  nations. — Never  are 
his  fleps  on  green  woody  hills,  on  funny  plains  with  heroes  *. 

"  But  fuch  were  not  thy  race,  Ardan  ;  the  lifters  of  thy  brown 
fhield  in  war. — Guard  it  on  high,  thou  dweller  of  ftorms  ;  frighten 
the  feeble  whea  they  approach  it  in  thy  hall. — But  tlie  hall  fhall 

one 

*  This  paffage  alludes  to  Ihe  notion  tempt  ia  which    they  held  fuch  as  led 

which  the  Celtic  tribes  had  of  a  future  an  idle  and  ina£live  life,  appears  from 

ftate;  the  punifhment  of  which,  in  their  their  configning   them   to  this  region  of 

opinion,  confided  chiefly  in  thick  dark-  horrors  after  death 
neCs  and  extreme  cold.     The  utter  con-  t  Be- 
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one  day  be  no  more.  Like  a  gray  tree  which  the  blafl  hath  over- 
turned in  the  flood,  it  fliall  fall ;  and  its  top  fliall  be  wet  in  the 
midll  of  Alva.  The  crowded  ftream  fliall  change  its  courfc. 
Through  the  ruin  is  its  wandering  way.  The  thorn  had  been  lift- 
ing there  its  flowery  head :  the  brier  was  green  betwixt  the  moflTy 
flones.  The  heath  and  the  fern  fliook  there,  in  the  breeze  of 
night,  their  heads,  and  formed  a  bed  for  the  dun  roes. — The  ftream 
came.  It  waflied  away  the  mound  of  earth.  In  the  face  of  the 
broken  bank  juts  out  the  dark-crufted  ftiield.  The  hunter  obferves 
itj'as  he  bounds  over  the  ftream  in  Iiis  courfe.  '  What  dark  orb,' 
he  fays,  '  is  diat ;  dim  as  the  circle  within  the  new  horns  of  the 
moon  ?' — Heloofcs  away,  with  his  fpear,  the  earth:  his  foul  travels, 
glad,  through  the  ages  that  have  been.  Lifting  his  head  he  looks 
around,  and  fees  the  palace  of  otlier  years  in  its  own  green  tomb. 
*  The  dwelling  of  heroes,'  he  fays, '  has  been  here ;  the  hall  of  kings 
in  the  yeai's  that  are  no  more.' — Yes,  ftranger,  thou  ftandeft  in  the 
hall  of  kings  :  touch  not  their  dark-brown  fliicld,  if  thou  art  not 
of  the  race  of  heroes.  For  that  was  the  fliield  of  Ardan. — Ardan ! 
thou  dweller  of  the  tempeft's  wing,  defcend  from  thy  mift  :  de- 
fcend  on  thy  ruftling  blaft,  and  receive  thy  arms. — Guard  them 
in  the  hall  of  Dunalva  f-" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  hung  on  high  the 
arms  of  Murno.  But  the  foul  of  the  chief  ftlll  is  fad.  The  figh 
of  his  breaft  is  heard,  at  times,  like  the  found  of  a  lonely  wave,  or 
the  figh  of  the  gale  in  the  grafs  of  the  tomb. — We  bring  him  to 

Selma 

■f  Befides  this  folemn  refignatlon    of  fcvcral    pafTages    in   the    ancient    Galic 

arms    mmle  by    the   lafl;  perfon  of  any  poetry,  that  every  hero  at  a  certain  age 

race  to  the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  or  tu-  was  allowed  to  «'  hang  up   his  arms  in 

tdar  fpirits  of  his  family,  it  appears  from  the  haU,"  and  decline  the  toils  of  battle. 
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Selma  in  the  filence  of  grief.  Two  tombs,  as  we  go,  lift  their 
sreen  heads  before  us  on  the  heath.  On  earth  between  them 
Murno  Hes.  None  faid  unto  the  chief,  Arife.  All  He  on  the  grafs 
around,  and  liflen  to  the  mournful  tale  of  his  children. 

"  Morning  rofe  on  the  ifle  of  Croma,  and  the  horn  of  my  fon 
was  heard.  Three  gray  dogs  leap  around  him,  and  lift  their  ears 
with  joy  at  the  found  of  his  quiver.  They  bound  in  their  fkifF 
through  the  flrait,  and  purfue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Croma. 
With  evening  we  fee  the  fkifF  return.  The  waves  arife  on  the 
deep.  The  fkiff  is  feen  at  times  on  their  white  tops:  but,  fudden- 
finking,  it  difappears.  In  vain  we  look  for  it  again ;  it  is  concealed 
in  the  fea,  or  in  night. 

"  My  foul  trembled  for  my  fon.  But  old  as  I  was,  what  could 
I  do  ? — I  bade  the  years  that  were  part  return  ;  but  they  heard  me 
not.  The  path  of  dieir  coxirfe  wa«  diflant,  and  the  voice  of  Mur- 
no was  feeble.  My  daughter  too  fhricked,  and  fhook  my  aged 
foul,  as  fhakes  the  blafl  the  dry  leaf  of  the  defart. — *  O  my  brother ! 
my  brother  of  love  !  in  the  florm  art  thou  loft  ? — Art  thou  lofl, 
my  brother !' 

*'  To  the  fhore  fhe  rufhed.  Diflracled,  wild  were  her  looks. 
The  fea  had  fhrunk  from  a  dark  rock.  To  its  tops  are  the  fleps 
of  the  maid.  Her  looks  and  her  cries  are  towards  the  deep.  '  My 
brother,  my  only  brother  of  love,  doft  thou  not  hear  the  cry  of 
thy  filler  ?' 

"  Dim  appears  a  dark  fpot  on  the  foamy  top  of  a  wave. — '  Is  that 
the  wandering  ooze ;  or  is  it  thou,  my  brother  ?'  He  heard  her 
voice ;  and  with  one  faint  note  he  replied.  Fear  and  joy  divide, 
by  turns,  her  foul. — Two  of  the  gray  dogs  had  reached  the  flaore : 

D  d  the 
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the  third,  in  the  foam  of  waves,  was  loft.  The  two  hoard  the 
A'oice  of  Finan  f<iil.  They  bound  again  into  the  furgy  deep.  They 
return,  with  Finan,  on  the  third  wave  ;  bvxt  one  breathes  on  the 
beach  his  laft. 

"  Lor  MA  bore  her  brother  to  the  rock.  '  Here,'  he  faintly 
faid,  '  Let  me  for  a  little  reft,  for  my  ftrength  is  failed.' 

"  She  wrapt  her  robe  about  his  breaft,  and  made  his  pillow  of 
the  weeds  that  were  drieft. 

"  He  fleeps.  The  maid  in  filence  bends  over  his  face.  She 
bids  the  waves  be  ftill,  and  the  nolfy  path  of  their  whales  be  di- 
flant.  And  diftant  be  your  ruftling  courfe,  ye  winds  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  foft  be  your  gliding,  ye  flreams  from  the  vale 
of  hinds.  Quiet,  through  the  bofom  of  woods,  be  the  noife  of 
your  torrents  :  and  filent,  through  ruftling  leaves,  be  your  fteps, 
ye  dun-bounding  roes.  Let  my  brother  of  love  fleep,  for  his  eyes 
are  heavy.  Soft,  Finan,  on  the  dark  rock  be  thy  fleep  ;  calm,  my 
brother  of  love,  be  thy  flumbers. 

"  But,  ah  me!  his  face  is  pale;  it  is  wan,  as  the  moon  in 
her  gray  watery  cloud.  The  countenance  of  my  brother  is  un- 
lovely. Perhaps  he  ftill  dreams  of  the  troubled  deep;  for  his 
brow  is  dark.  It  is  clouded  as  the  face  of  children  in  their  un- 
fettled  reft,  when  their  dreams  are  of  the  coming  of  wolves  f . — 
Mothers  of  the  tender  foul,  do  you  then  awake  your  children  from 
their  flumbers  ?  Do  you  bid  their  fleep  depart,  and  fcatter,  as  mift 

on 

t  M«r  glinuis  leinibh,  's e'n  fu.-.in  gun  fhois,  gentlemenought toremeinber,  thata  great 

Abruad.rairmaddai-nancoikea,,.  ^^^^  ^f   Offian's    WOrks    is   loft,    in  whicK 

Some  have  quarrelled  with  OfTian  for  not  mention  may  have  been  frcvjuently  made 
making  mention  of  the  wolf,  fo  frequent  of  this  and  many  other  things  which  we 
at  that  time  in  his  country.     But  thcfe     now  defiderate. 
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on  the  gale,  the  fear  of  their  dreams  ?  Yes,  you  do  awake  them: 
but  I  will  not  awake  my  brother  of  love  till  the  morning  come, 
for  his  flrength  is  failed  ;  his  deep  is  heavy. — But  the  flies  of  night 
diflurb  thee,  Finan,  How  fhall  I  keep  them  away  ?  Thy  face, 
with  my  own,  I'll  foftly  cover  ;  but  I  will  not  difpel  thy  flumber. 
— Ah  !  my  brother,  thou  art  cold. — Thou  haft  no  breath — thou 
art  dead  !  my  brother  !  O  my  brother ! 

"  Her  cries  afcend  on  the  rock.  As  I  approach  tliey  flrike  my 
ear.  The  fea  grov.'s,  and  flie  perceives  it  not.  She  loads  with 
her  cries  the  wind.  The  beating  on  her  white  bread  is  loud ;  the 
howhng  of  the  gray  dog  is  wild.  My  foul  melts  on  the  Ihore  with 
grief.  Often  it  bade  me  rufh  to  the  relief  of  my  child.  But  the 
voice  within  me  faid,  '  Murno,  thou  art  old  and  feeble;  the  days 
of  thy  cleaving  the  deep  are  over.' 

"  The  gathering  wave  lifts  my  children  from  the  rock  :  it  tof- 
fes  them  on  its  breaft  to  the  fhore.  There  dark  rocks  meet 
them  with  their  force,  and  the  fide  of  Lorma  is  torn.  Her 
blood  tinges  the  wave :   her  foul  is  on  the  fame  blaft  with  Finan. 

"  Sad,  O  my  children,  have  you  left  yovir  father:  the  name  of 
parent  I  will  hear  no  more.  I  ftand  on  the  heath,  a  blafled  oak; 
no  more  fhall  my  branches  flourifli.  Autumn  is  dark  on  the  plain. 
The  trees  are  bare  on  the  brown  heath.  Their  leaves  w4th  the 
fpring  fliall  return ;  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  fliall  lift,  in  the 
fummer-fhower,  its  head.  The  race  of  Alva  is  failed,  like  the 
blue  fmoke  of  its  halls  when  the  beam  of  the  oak  is  decayed. — 
Great  is  the  caufe  of  Murno's  grief;  for  one  night  hath  feen  him 
without  a  child.  Thy  tomb,  O  Finan,  is  here ;  and  here  thy  grave, 
O  Lorma!" 

D  d  2  The 
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The  ibul  of  the  aged  was  fad.  The  burft  of  his  grief  ftill  a- 
rofe.  We  remain  filenc  in  our  place,  like  ghofts  -when  the 
winds  are  calm ;  like  a  ftream  of  ice  when  it  fleeps  between  two 
banks  of  fnow,  and  fliews  to  the  pale  moon  its  glittering  beard. 

But  who  comes,  wandering,  wild  on  the  mountains,  like  the 
roe  that  hath  loft  his  companion  among  the  woody  ftreams.  His 
yellow  hair  wanders  on  the  dark  breath  of  winds.  Unequal  are 
his  ftcps.  Frequent  the  burft  of  his  grief:  the  figh  of  his  brcaft 
is  mournful.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a  blaft  in  a  cave,  when  the 
waves,  before  it,  tofs  themfelves  in  a  ftorm. — It  is  Uran,  the  ben- 
der of  the  bow;  the  love  of  thy  youth,  O  Lorma!  He  had  come 
to  Dunalva  in  the  night  of  ftorms  :  but  the  halls  were  filent  and 
dark.  Two  blue  ftars  had  ufed  to  fliine  there.  But  now  he  faw 
them  not ;   fet  were  the  eyes  of  Lorma.  ' 

*'  Lorma,  where  doft  thou  reft?  My  love,  where  are  thy  {lum- 
bers ?  Has  the  night  feized  thee  in  the  lonely  chafe  ;  has  darknefs 
hid  thy  fteps  in  the  defart  ?  Daughter  of  the  bow,  where  doft  thou 
reft  ?  O  that  I  knew  thy  place  ;  then  fliould  I  hafte  to  find  thee ! 
Doft  thou  fleep  at  the  foot  of  a  gray  rock ;  is  thy  bed  of  mofs  on 
the  bank  of  ftreams  ?  Ah  me !  if  it  is,  the  breafts  of  my  love 
will  be  wet:  they  will  be  wet,  and  the  night  is  cold. — It  is  cold  : 
but  peaceful  be  thy  reft,  dweller  of  tlie  foul  of  Uran ;  let  thy  dreams 
of  me  be  lovely. — 

— "  Disturb  her  not,  ye  fpirits  of  the  night  on  your  blafts  y 
ruffle  not  her  hair, ye  winds;  blow  not  away  that  fmilc  on  the  lips 
of  my  love. — My  love  is  calm  in  the  midft  of  ftorms ;  for  the 
thoughts  of  her  foul  in  the  feafon  of  reft  is  Uran. — Glide  fmoothly 
by  her,  ye  ftreams  of  the  valley  of  rocs:  fkip  quietly,  ye  dun  fons 
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of  the  mountain,  through  your  bufli.  Eagles  of  the  hill  of  hinds, 
let  the  ruftling  of  your  wings,  in  the  defart,  be  diftant.  See  that 
ye  difturb  not  the  dreams  of  my  love ;  that  ye  awake  not  the  flum- 
bers  of  Lorma. — Sleep  on,  O  Lorma  ;  let  not  the  murmur  of  the 
flream,  nor  the  ruftling  of  the  ftorm  in  trees,  affright  thee.  Sleep 
on;  with  morning,  I  will  come  and  awake  thee.  I  will  awake 
thee,  but  my  voice  will  be  foft.  It  will  rife  in  thy  ear  like  the  hum 
of  the  mountain  bee,  when  he  travels  on  the  wing  of  the  breeze  at 
a  diftance.  The  voice  is  loft  at  times  :  the  brown  fon  of  the  wing 
is  drinking  the  dew  of  rofes,  where  they  grow  on  their  fecret 
banks. — Sleep  on,  O  Lorma  ;  and  if  the  flumber  of  night  defcends 
on  the  foul  of  Uran,  rife  thou  in  the  dream  of  his  reft,  and  let  the 
look  of  thy  eye  be  lovely  !" 

He  refted  on  the  moffy  bank.  Sleep  half-defcended  on  his 
foul.  The  murmur  of  Alva  in  his  ear  was  lefs.  The  moon  ftill 
looked  through  the  windows  of  his  reft ;  for  only  by  halves  were 
his  eye-lids  clofed. — Before  him  twice  arofe  the  fighing  Lorma. 
She  was  like  a  white  cloud  before  the  moon,  when  her  light  is  dim, 
and  her  countenance  fad.  Uran  knew  the  ghoft  of  his  love.  He 
wandered,  mournful,  wild  on  the  heath.  The  voice  of  Murno 
reached  his  ear :  he  perceived  the  two  green  mounds  of  eartli.  He 
dropped  the  bow.  He  fell.  But  why  Ihoiild  I  tell  the  grief  of  U- 
ran? — Silence  was  long  on  the  hill.  Tlie  bard  of  Morven,  at  length, 
took  tlie  hai-p.  "We  leaned  forward  our  breafts  upon  its  found, 
and  liftened,  as  he  fung  with  the  voice  of  grief. 

"  TuRLOCH  lived  at  Lubar  of  ftreams.  In  deeds  of  fame  his 
hair  grew  white.  Strangers  knew  the  way  to  his  hall :  in  the 
broad  path  there  grew  no  mountain-grafs.     No  door  had  he  to  his 

gate. 
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gate.  '  Why,'  he  faid,  '  flTould  the  wanderer  fee  it  fliut  ?'  Tur- 
loch  was  tall  as  the  oak  of  his  vale.  On  either  fide,  a  fair  branch 
lifted  its  green-growing  head.  Two  green  trees  fmiling  in  the 
ihower,  and  looking  through  rainbows  on  the  fun,  were  the  two 
children  of  Turloch.  Heroes  admired  the  beauty  of  Migul ;  and 
virgins,  with  fecret  pleafure,  beheld  the  fteps  of  Althos.  '  He  is 
flately,'  faid  the  ftrangers,  *  as  the  fon  of  Turloch ;  and  ihe  is  fiir,' 
they  faid,  '  as  the  maid  at  Lubar's  rolling  waters.' 

"  Long  did  the  years  of  Turloch  glide  fmoothly by.  Their  fteps 
wei'e  filent  as  the  ftream  of  his  vale.  Joy  fmiled  in  the  face  of  the 
chief,  like  the  fun-beams  on  the  brow  of  his  hill,  when  no  cloud 
travels  in  the  road  of  heaven  *. 

— "  But  ever-varying,  as  the  face  of  the  fky,  are  the  days  of 
man  upon  his  mountains.  The  ftorm  and  the  calm  roll  there  in 
their  courfe ;  the  light  and  the  fhade,  by  turns,  are  there. 

"  Migul  one  day  went  forth  to  the  chafe.  In  her  white  hand 
was  the  bended  bow ;  and  two  gray  dogs  bounded,  through  the 
morning  dew,  in  her  fteps.  Swift  as  mifts  that  fly  through  heaven 
when  the  winds  are  high,  they  purfued  on  hills  the  deer.  Migul 
drew  the  ftring.  Her  winged  darts  were  unerring  as  death.  On 
the  brown  heath  the  fons  of  the  mountain,  gafping,  fell. 

"  The  huntrefs  fits  on  her  rock.  The  thunder  is  heard  on  the 
hill.    The  clouds  gadier  like  night.    The  ftreams  defcending  from 

the 

•  Where  different  images  arc  ufed  in  fage  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  an  enco- 

thc  different  editions  of  the  original,  they  mium  of  Offian  upon  his  beloved  Ofcar 

are  often  joined  in  the  tranflation,  when  in  another  poem, 
the  fenfc  and  poetry  admit  of  it.  In  other  Bhi  .lo  chroidhc  mar  gh.thaibh  grcin. 

I  .  ;-  r  .1.  •    •       I  •  S  do  fpior.id  mar  chanach  flcibhc 

places,  however,  fome  of  the  oncinal  is  '       ., 

'  '  '  *=  nc  do  nos  bhi  noibhcil  failtcach 

omitted,  as  here,  where  a  part  of  the  paf-  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^.^  g.^j,  f.i.e. 
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tlie  mountains  are  white,  and  Lubar  rolls  in  foam.     How  fhak 
thou  crofs  it  to  thy  home,  thou  trembling  maid  ? 

"  Altlios  faw  his  fifter  approach.  He  knew  where  two  bending 
rocks  almoft  met  above  the  ftream.  An  aged  oak  fpreads  its  arm 
acrofs  :  often  had  the  trembling  hunters  of  other  times  crept  along 
its  mofs  in  the  day  of  florm.  Here  (lood  Althos,  above  the  deep. 
'  Give  me,  my  filler,  thy  hand.' — Both  fliake  upon  the  bending 
branch  :  it  quakes  ;  it  cracks  ;  it  breaks  ;   it  falls  ! 

"  TuRLOCH  was  kindling  the  fire  in  his  hall.  My  daughter 
from  the  hill,  he  faid,  is  wet. 

"  A  CRY  ftrikes  his  ear,  as  he  fans  the  flame.  Sudden- ftarting, 
he  ilTues  forth.  He  fees  his  two  children  fhoot  along  the  ftream ; 
they  are  clung  to  one  aged  branch. 

"  He  cried  ;  but  his  cries  were  vain.  Night,  defcending  on  the 
vale  was  dark.  The  rocks  till  morning  heard  his  moan  ;  and  deer, 
awaking  at  the  found,  leapt  wildly  from  Lubar's  banks. — Day 
found  him  w^andering  there ;  and  night  again  overtook  him  in  the 
fame  place.  But  his  children  at  the  dark  ftream  he  found  not ; 
and  fad  he  returned  to  his  empty  houfe.  Long  did  it  echo  to  his 
fighs  ;  and  long  did  he  wander  at  the  dark  ftream,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  vale  had  retired  to  reft. 

"  The  flaield  of  battle,  at  length,  was  ftruck.  Turloch  heard, 
as  he  wept  on  Lubar's  banks,  the  found.  He  failed  with  his  people 
to  lalin  ;  but  they  landed,  as  tliey  paffed,  in  Ithulmo. — There,  two 
lovely  beams  met  them  on  the  rock ;  benders  of  the  bow,  when 
bounds  before  them  the  dun  roe.  The  eye  of  Turloch  darkened 
with  grief  as  he  beheld  their  beauty,  in  the  midft  of  the  children  of 
the  ifle. — ^  Two  fuch  lovely  beams  were  you  once  in  my  fight,  my 

chil- 
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children !      Such  was  thy  ftatehnefs,   O  Althos !    and  fuch  thy 
beauty,  O  Migul !' 

"  They  heard  the  voice  of  their  father,  on  the  ifle  to  which 
they  were  borne,  by  the  oak,  on  the  wing  of  ftreams.  They  heard 
it,  and  fprang  to  his  arms  with  joy. — The  face  of  the  aged  again 
was  bright;  and  gladnefs  returned  to  Lubar." 

"  Thy  children,  O  Murno,"  added  the  voice  of  age*,  "  are,  like 
thofe  of  Turloch,  only  loft  for  a  feafon.  They  are  only  gone  be- 
fore thee  on  their  own  ftream  to  the  land  of  the  happy.  There 
thou  £halt  foon  behold  them  lovely,  lifting  their  young  heads  in  the 
midft  of  heroes.  Already,  their  coiirfe  is  in  the  fair  mifts  that 
wander  on  the  face  of  the  moon ;  when  flie  looks  pale  through 
clouds,  and  fliines  in  the  ftream  of  Alva.  Let,  therefore,  the  grief 
of  Uran  be  forgot,  for  there  he  will  find  his  Lorma.  Let  the  tear 
of  the  red  eye  of  Murno  be  wiped  off,  for  tliere  he  will  find  his 
children." 

The  grief  of  the  mourners  calmed  by  degrees.  Uran  was  like 
a  tree,  which,  though  the  ftorm  is  laid,  ftill  fhakes  its  waving  head : 
and  the  bofom  of  Murno  ftill  heaved  above  the  figh ;  like  waves 
wliich  tofs  themfelves,  at  times,  after  the  winds  have  retired. 

C  A  T  H- 

*  The  original  of  this  paflage  is  beau-     incoiifiderable  variations  which  they  may 
tiful,  and  deferves  here  a  place.      The     meet  with. 
tranflation  may  appear  fomcwhat  fuller  in  '» afhail  fin  air  an  fruthai'  fein 

f   .1  /T  •  Dh'imich,  re  fcal,  clanna  Muirnc; 

one  or  two  of  the   expreihons,   owing,  ^ 

°  Ach  gncilinc.ir  lad  ann  Innfc  nan  Trcun, 

here  and  in  fome  other  places,  either  to  ^,^^  .^^^^.^  ^^.^^^.^  .^  ,„  j„i„  „^i„^ 

the  abruptnefs  of  the  original,    or  to  the  Cheana  chitear  an  caoin-chrmh 

admiflion  of  an  epithet  or  idea  fomewhnt  A'  fnamh  doillcir  fcach  Geabch  na  h  oidl.iht, 

difTcrently   cxprcflcd   in    other   editions.  Tra  ft.alla,  i  nuas  fui' Tmal 

Air  Alva  nan  ccimc  ciiiine. 

Such  as  will  take  the  trouble  of  compa-  ^^^^    ^,^^-^^^  ^^^^  j^  j^,  ^.^^^ 

ring  any  of  the  other  Galic  paflages  with  Sua  biodh  dodhroiis",  a  Mhuirnc,  co  fnilheach; 

the  Englilh,  will  pleafe  extend  this  remark  Sgach  aon,  air  a  ftcud  iTiruth  fiin, 

to  them  ;,lfo :  it  will  account  for  a  few  ^""  ^"^^'' '  ''>"'"'""  '&  '""'"'"• 
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A  POEM*. 

The       argument. 

Annir,  the  daughter  of  Moran,  having  been  loved  by  two  intimate  friends,  Gaul 
and  Garno,  refolved  to  get  rid  of  the  lafl  by  a  (tratagem — In  the  difguife  of  a 
ftranger,  (he  brought  him  a  challenge  from  Duaran,  who,  flie  alleged,  was  his  rival, 
and  whofe  prowefs  (he  thought  he  would  not  choofe  to  encounter.  But  being  dif- 
appointed  in  this,  and  refolved  to  get  rid  of  Garno  at  any  rate,  (he  delivers  the 
fame  mefTage  to  Gaul,  confident  that  his  fuperior  valour  would  give  him  the  vic- 
tory— The  ;wo  friends  met  in  the  night,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.     The  ifluc 

of  her  plot  afFeded  Annir  fo  much,  that  fhe  could  not  long  furvive  it ^The  poem 

opens  with  fome  refle£lions  fuggefted  by  the  fcene  where  they  were  all  buried, 
and  concludes  with  their  funeral  fong. 

T  Hear  the  murmur  of  the  brook ;  I  hear  its  fall  over  the  rock. 
■*■  Lead  me,  fon  of  youth,  to  that  oak  which  fpreads  its  branches 
over  the  ftream.  At  its  foot,  three  gray  flones  lift  through  wi- 
thered grafs  their  heads,  and  meet  the  falling  leaves.  There  fleep 
the  friends  of  Offian.  The  murmuring  flream  they  hear  not :  the 
niftling  leaves  they  heed  not.  In  the  chamber  of  their  reft,  the 
fteps  of  our  approach  will  not  difturb  them. 

E  e  Many 

*  In   the  diflrifl:  of  Lorn  in  Argyle-  addrefled,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 

{hire,  there  is  a  lake  which  is  now  called  ihtfon  of  Alpin,  fo  often  mentioned  \.i\ 

Loch-avich,  but  anciently  Loch-luina,  or  fome  other  ancient  poems.     Tradition 

Lochluana.     Near  it  was   probably  the  relates    many   ftories    of  him  ;    among 

fcene  of  this  poem.     Many  places  in  its  others,  that  he  took 'down  in  writing  all 

neighbourhood  are  ftill  denominated  from  the  poems  of  Offian  as  they  had  been  re- 

Offian's  heroes.  peated  to  him  by  that  old  and  venerable 

The  yon  of  ycuth,  to  whom  this  piece  is  bard. 
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Many,  foil  of  youth,  were  the  valiant  on  the  hills  of  Morven,  in 
the  days  of  our  joy.  But  the  blaft;  came  and  fpoiled  our  wood  of  its 
leaves.  It  overturned  our  lofty  pines  on  their  green  mountains. 
It  whiftled  with  its  wintery  noife  through  our  palaces,  and  marked 
its  dark  path  with  death.  The  feafon  of  our  joy  is  a  fun-beam  that 
is  paft  ;  the  voice  of  gladnefs  in  our  hall  is  a  fong  that  hath  ceafed ; 
and  the  flrength  of  our  heroes  is  a  ftream  that  is  no  more.  The 
owl  dwells  in  our  fallen  walls,  and  the  deer  graze  on  the  tombs  of 
the  valiant.  The  ftranger  comes  from  afar  to  beg  the  aid  of  the 
king.  He  fees  his  halls,  and  wonders  they  are  defolate.  The 
cow-herd,  carelefs,  whiftling,  meets  him  on  the  dufky  heath,  and 
tells  him  the  heroes  are  no  more.  "  Whither,"  he  fays,  "  are  the 
friends  of  the  feeble  gone ;  and  where  is  Flngal,  the  fliield  of  the 
unhappy  ?" — They  are  gone,  O  ftranger,  to  their  fathers.  The 
blaft  hath  laid  the  mighty,  like  the  tall  pines  of  Dora,  low  ;  and 
the  fons  of  the  feeble  grow  in  their  place.  Tlrou  feeft  on  every  hill 
the  tombs  of  thofe  who  helped  the  unhappy.  Thou  feeft  their 
ftones  half-funk,  amidft  the  rank  ruftling  grafs  of  the  vale.  The 
heroes  have  made  their  bed  in  duft ;  and  iilence,  like  mift,  is  fpread 
on  Morven. 

But  the  voice  of  Cona's  hai-p,  ye  mighty  dead,  Ihall  be  heard  in 
your  praife.  The  ftranger,  as  he  pailcs,  may  attend  perhaps  to  the 
fong.  Liftening  on  his  fpear,  at  times,  he  ftands.  The  bard  fees 
him  not,  but  his  fighs  are  often  heard.  Humming  the  tale  he 
goes  away,  and,  mournful,  tells  it  at  the  ftreams  of  his  land. 
Young  bards  fliall  hear  it  as  they  bend,  filent,  over  their  liftening 
harps.     On  future  times  they  will  pour  the  fong. 

We  are  come  to  the  place ;  but  where  are  the  ftones  that  mark 

the 
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the  abode  of  my  friends  ?  Life  your  heads,  ye  gray  mofTy  flones ; 
hfc  your  heads,  and  tell  whofe  memory  you  preferve.  Why  Ihrliik 
you  in  your  mofs,  forgetful  of  the  mighty  below  you  ? — But  I  will 
not  forget  you,  companions  of  my  youth.  Your  fame  fhall  re- 
main in  my  fong,  when  thefe  mouldering  ftones  fliall  fail. — Often 
did  we  fliine  together  in  Heel,  and  pour  death  on  fields,  like  roaring 
flreams.  Mighty  were  ye  then,  my  friends,  though  now  fo  low  '• 
Mighty  were  your  deeds  when  you  ftrove  together  here.  Liflen 
to  the  tale,  fon  of  youth.,  and  let  thy  foul  be  kindled  to  deeds  of 
fame. 

Gaul  *  and  Garno  were  the  terrors  of  the  plain:  their  fame 
was  in  the  land  of  ftrangers.  Tlie  ftrength  of  their  arms  was  un- 
matched, and  their  fouls  were  fleel.  They  came  to  the  aid  of  Mo- 
ran.  They  went  to  the  hall  of  the  chief,  where  it  lifts  its  gray  head, 
in  the  midft  of  trees,  in  the  green  ifle  of  Inniflulna. — The  daugh- 
ter of  Moran  feized  the  harp,  and  her  voice  of  mufic  praifed  the 
ftrangers.  Their  fouls  melted  at  the  fong,  like  a  wreath  of  iiiow 
before  the  eye  of  the  fun.  The  heroes  burned  with  equal  love  to 
Annir  ;  but  it  was  on  Gaul  alone  that  flie  rolled  her  blue  eye.  Her 
foul  beheld  him  in  the  dreams  of  her  reft ;  and  the  ftreams  of  In- 
niflulna heard,  in  fecret,  his  name. — The  daughter  of  Moran  turned 
away  her  eye  from  the  brow  of  Garno  ;  for  flie  often  faw  the  fire 
of  his  wrath  arife,  like  a  dark  flame  when  clouds  of  fmoke  fur- 
round  it. 

Three  days  the  heroes  feafted.  On  the  fourth  they  purfued  the 
chafe  on  the  heath  of  Luina.     The  maid  followed  at  a  diftance,  like 

E  e  2  a 

•  Who  this  Gaul  was  is  not  certain,     the  poem  of  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  anJ 
He  is  probably  th^-  fame  with  him  who     beginning  with 
fpeaks  in  that  dialogue  often  foiiled  into  a  righbhin  is  binne  ceol, 

Gliiait  gu  mald«  's  iia  gibh  bron,  Sc«. 
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a  youth  from  die  land  of  ilrangers.  She  followed  to  tell  the  words 
of  fear,  that  Garno  might  leave  the  land  *. 

The  fun  looked  down  on  the  fields,  from  beyond  the  midfl:  of 
Ills  courfc,  and  the  panthig  rocs  ftill  lay  in  the  fliade  of  the  rock. 
Garno  fat  on  Caba's  rugged  top.  His  quiver  is  by  his  fide,  and 
Luchos  lies  at  his  feet.  Befide  him  is  the  bow  with  the  head  of 
horn,  unftrung.  He  looks  round  for  the  deer ;  he  fees  a  youth. 
"  Whence  are  thy  fteps,"  faid  the  dark-brow'd  chief;  "  and  where 
is  the  place  to  which  thou  art  bound  r" — 

"  I  AM,"  replied  the  youth,  "  from  the  mighty  Duaran,  cliief 
of  the  halls  of  Comara.  He  loves  the  daughter  of  Moran  ;  but  he 
heard  that  Garno  wooed  his  love.  He  heard  it,  and  fent  me  to  bid 
thee  yield  the  fair ;  or  feel,  this  night,  the  flrength  of  his  arm  in 
battle.** 

"  Tell  that  proud  fon  of  the  fea,  that  Garno  will  never  yield. 
My  arm  is  flrong  as  the  oak  of  Malla,  and  my  fleel  knows  the  road 
through  the  breafl  of  heroes.  To  Gaul  alone,  of  all  the  youths  on 
the  hill,  I  yield  the  right-hand  in  battle,  fince  he  flew  the  boar  that 
broke  my  fpear  on  Elda. — Bid  Duaran  fly  to  his  land  :  bid  him  re- 
tire from  the  daughter  of  Moran." 

"  But  thou  haft  not  feen  Duaran,"  faid  the  youth.  '' His  ftature 
is  like  an  oak;  his  ftrength  as  the  thunder  that  rolls  thro'  heaven  ; 
and  his  fword  as  the  lightning  that  blafts  the  affrighted  groves. 
Fly  to  thy  land,  left  it  leave  thy  withered  branches  low,  and  ftrew 
on  the  heath  thy  blue  aims." 

'*  Fly  thou,  and  tell  Duaran  I  meet  him. — Ferarma,  bring  me  my 

fhield 

*  For  mod  of  this  and  the  two  following  paragraphs,  we  are  more  jiukbtcJ  la- 
the  tale  than  to  the  poem,  which  is  dcfe(flive. 
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fliield  and  fpear  :  bring  me  my  fword,  that  ftream  of  light. — What 
mean  theie  two  angry  ghofls  that  fight  in  air  ! — The  thin  blood 
runs  down  their  robes  of  mill ;  and  their  half-formed  fwords, 
like  faint  meteors,  fall  on  fky-blue  fhields. — Now  they  embrace 
like  friends.  The  fweeping  blaft  pafTes  through  their  airy  limbs. 
They  vanifli.  I  do  not  love  the  lign  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it.  Fe- 
rarma,  bring  my  arms." 

The  maid  retires.  She  is  grieved  that  Garno  will  not  fly.  But 
fhe  heard  him  fay  that  to  Gaul  he  yielded  in  battle.  To  the  hill 
of  his  chafe  are  therefore  her  fteps. — The  hero  leans  on  his  fpear: 
a  branchy  deer  lies  by  his  fide,  and  his  dogs  are  panting  around. 
His  looks  are  towards  the  green  dwelling  of  Luina.  His  thoughts 
are  of  his  lovely  Annir  ;  and  his  voice  is  heard  in  her  praife. 

"  Fair  is  my  love  as  the  bow  of  heaven:  her  robe  is  like  the 
beam  of  the  morning.  Mild  is  the  blufliing  of  thy  face,  O  An- 
nir, as  that  fun,  when  he  looks  through  the  red-tinged  clouds  of 
the  weft,  and  the  green  tops  of  the  mountains  fmile.  O  that  I 
faw  thee  on  the  hill  of  deer,  in  all  tliy  beauty  ;  that  I  faw  thee  like 
the  young  pine  in  the  vale  of  Luina,  when  it  foftly  waves  its 
head  in  the  gale,  and  its  glittering  leaves  grow  in  the  Ihower  of 
the  fun ! — Then  would  my  foul  rejoice  as  the  roe,  when  he  bounds 
over  the  heath  in  his  fpeed  ;  for  lovely  art  thou  m  the  eye  of  Gaul, 
thou  daughter  of  car-borne  *  Moran  !" 

"  And 

*  Aitmar  e'.lid  an  aonaich,  and  chariots  of  various  kinds,  is  a  fact 

Na  (ieann  air  raon  nan  nu 'bhoc,  j-  ,.  n     i  i       rn      •  i*  t   i       ^     /• 

fo  well  attelted  by  lacitus,  Meh,  Cxfar, 

Tha  m'  anam  fern,  tra  chi  mi  do  dnreaeh, 

IngheanMhorain  nan  each  •sn.n..,rW.  ^""^    °^^"    authors    of   credit,    that    none 

Cjr-borne  is  always  a  title  of  diftindion  ^^^  room  to  aft,  Where  could  they  drive 
in  the  poems  of  Offian.  That  the  an-  them  ?  Their  chariots  of  war  were  ge- 
sient  Britons  and  Caledonians  ufed  cars     nerally  armed  with   fcythes,  and  called 
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"  And  art  thou  Gaul,"  faldthe  approaching  youth  ?  "  Thy  Annli* 
may  be  lovely,  fon  of  Ardan ;  but  dire  is  the  battle  thou  muft 
fight.  Duaran  loves  the  maid  :  on  that  hill  he  awaits  thy  coming. 
Yield,  Gaul,  thy  love  to  Duaran." 

"  My  love  I  will  yield  to  none.  But  tell  thou  that  chief  to  come 
to  the  feaft  to-night.  To-morrow  he  fhall  carry  away  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  or  feel  the  flrength  of  a  foe." 

"  Thou  mayfl  fpread  the  feaft  but  thou  muft  eat  it  alone,  for 
Duaran  comes  only  to  lift  the  fpear.  Already  I  fee  his  diftant  fteps. 
He  ftalks  like  a  ghoft  on  that  dufky  heath.  The  beam  of  his  fteel 
fupplies  the  departing  light ;  and  the  clouds  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fides  around  him.  Hark !  he  ftrikes  his  fhield.  Its  found 
is  the  death  of  heroes." 

Gaul  covered  himfelf  with  his  arms,  like  a  ghoft  that  clothes 
his  dark  limbs  with  meteors  of  light,  when  the  mountain-heads 
are  fhaking  in  thiinder.  He  moved  to  the  hill  from  which  he 
heard  the  fign  of  battle.  As  he  went  he  hummed  a  carelefs 
fong.  He  thought  of  his  Annir,  and  the  deeds  of  his  former 
days. 

Here,  fon  of  youth,  the  warriors  met.  Each  thought  his  foe 
was  Duaran :  for  night  was  dark  on  the  hills,  and  this  oak  con- 
cealed the  fky.     Dreadful  was  the  wrath  of  die  heroes ;  dreadful 

was 

cobh^ain,  (the  covlnu:  of  the  Latin  wri-  Caledonians,  as  they  inhabited  a  moun- 
ters), from  co-bhuain,  a  word  which  fig-  tainous  and  uneveti  country,  ufed  for 
nifies  "  to  hew  down  on  all  fides."  Of  ftatc  a  fort  of  litter  borne  between  two 
this  kind  feems  to  have  been  the  famous  horfes  in  a  line,  and  fomcwhat  in  the 
car  of  Cuthullin  in  the  ift  B.  of  Fingal,  Ihape  of  a  bier.  Hence,  in  Galic,  the 
and  the  4000  which  Cx-far  afcribcs  to  word  carbad  is  ufed  either  to  denote  "  a 
CallibeLmus Befidcs  this,  the  ancient  bict"  or  "  a  chariot." 
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was  tae  echo  of  their  fvvord?,  as  they  mixed  on  high,  Uke  flrcams 
of  lightning,  when  they  iffue  from  dark  clouds  of  many  folds  *. 
The  hills  reply  to  their  fhields.  Luina  trembles,  with  all  its 
woods.  The  heath  fhafces  its  head  ;  the  roes  are  afraid  in  their 
dreams ;  they  think  the  chafe  is  already  up,  and  the  thought  of 
their  fleep  is  of  danger. — Still  louder  grows  the  noife  in  their  ear  ; 
they  think  the  approach  of  the  hounds  and  the  twang  of  the  bow 
are  nearer.  From  their  midnight  flumber  they  flart ;  their  face  is 
towards  the  defart. 

Terrible  and  long  was  the  flrife  of  battle. — But  the  fliield  of 
Gaul  is  cleft  in  twain :  and  the  blade  of  Garno  flies  in  broken 
pieces.  Its  found  is  like  the  whirlwind  on  Ardven,  when  it  tears 
the  heath  from  its  roots,  and  I'uftles  through  the  leafy  oak. 

Gaul  ftands  like  a  whale,  which  the  blue  waves  have  left  bare 
upon  a  rock.  Garno,  like  the  return  of  a  (lormy  wave,  rullies 
on  to  grafp  the  chief.  Around  each  other  they  clafp  their  finewy 
arms ;  like  two  contending  fpirits  of  heaven,  when  all  the  ftorms 
are  awake.  The  rocking  hills  fhrink  with  fear  from  the  thunder 
of  the  fons  of  the  fky ;  and  the  gi^oves  are  blafted  with  their  light- 
ning.—<-Thus  from  fide  to  fide  the  warriors  bound.  Rocks  with 
their  earth  and  mofs  fly  from  their  heels.  Blood,  mixt  with  fweac, 
defcends  in  fl.reams  to  the  ground.  It  wanders  through  the  green 
grafs,  and  dyes  the  pafling  rill. 


All 


*    AnOtVier    edition    of    the    poem    de-  CbaiaB  an  leirg  a!r  chrlth  fui'ii  cafaibh, 

fcribes  this  combat  fomewhat  differently,  '^  "''';''"'  "^'"=  ''='"  "-"^^th  g'^^a. 

but  With  almoft  equal  energy,  in  the  fol-  im    ji    uu  ■        •       •„    u. 

^  01 '  Mar  dlia  bhuinnc  n  cruaidli  cho  rag. 

lowing  hnes  ;  Cho  fhreagair  na  creagan  Yna  beanntai' 

Bhnail  iad  ann  Cm  air  a  chcile.  Do  airm  nan  Curine  calma, 
Cu  auaidh  cuidreach  is  do-bheumach, 
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All  night  they  fought.  With  morning  light  the  fon  of  Ardan 
falls  on  earth,  and  his  wide  wound  is  expofed  to  day.  The  hel- 
met falls  fuom  his  face.  Garno  knows  his  friend.  Speechlefs  and 
pale  he  ftands,  like  the  blafted  oak,  which  the  lightning  ftruck  on 
Mora  in  other  years.  The  broad  wound  in  his  own  breaft  is  for- 
got. The  red  current  flows  unperceived.  He  falls  befide  his 
friend. 

*'  Blessed,"  he  faid,  "  be  the  hand  that  gave  the  wound  !  My 
body,  O  Gauljfliall  refl  with  thine,  and  our  fouls  fliall  ride  on  the 
fame  fair-fkirted  cloud.  Our  fathers  fee  us  come:  they  open  the 
broad  gate  of  mifl :  they  bend  to  hail  their  fens,  and  a  thoufand 
other  fpirits  are  in  their  courfe.  We  come,  mighty  ghofls ;  but 
aflc  not  how  your  children  fell.  Why  fliould  you  know  that  we 
fought,  as  if  we  had  been  foes  ?  Enough  that  you  know  your  fons 
•were  brave.  But  why  have  we  fought  together ;  why  have  I  heard 
the  name  of  Dtiaran  ?" 

Gaul  heard  the  voice  of  his  friend.  But  the  fhades  of  death  are 
on  his  eyes  :  they  fee  but  dimly  half  the  light.  "  Why  did  I 
fight,"  hefaintly  faid,  "  with  Garno;  why  did  I  wound  my  friend  ; 
why  did  I  hear  of  Duaran  ?  O  that  Annir  were  near  to  raife  the 
gray-flone  of  my  tomb ! — Bend  down,  my  fathers,  from  your  airy 
halls,  to  meet  me  !"  His  words  were  heard  no  more.  Cold  and  pale 
in  his  blood  he  funk. 

Annir  came.  Trembling  were  her  fteps  :  wild  were  her  looks : 
diftradled  were  her  words.  "  Why  fled  not  Garno  ?  why  fell  my 
Gaul?  Why  was  heard  the  name  of  Duaran?"  The  bow  drop- 
ped from  her  hand  :  the  fliield  fell  from  her  brcafl:.  Garno  faw 
her,  but  turned  away  his  eye.     In  filcncc  he   fell  afltcp. — She 

came 
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came  to  her  lovely  Gaul.  She  fell  upon  his  clay-cold  corfe.  There 
the  fair,  unhappy  mourner  was  found  ;  but  flie  would  not  be  torn 
from  her  love. 

All  day,  the  fun,  as  he  travelled  through  his  watery  cloud,  be- 
held her  grief.  All  night,  the  ghofts  of  rocks  faintly  anfwered  t» 
her  figh.  On  the  fecond  day  her  eyes  were  clofed.  Death  came, 
like  the  calm  cloud  of  fleep,  when  the  hunter  is  tired  upon  his  hill, 
and  the  filence  of  mift,  without  any  wind,  is  around  him. 

Two  days  the  father  of  Annir  looked  towards  the  heath  ;  two 
fleeplefs  nights  he  liftened  to  all  the  winds.  *'  Give  me,"  on  this 
morning  he  faid,  "  my  flaff.  My  fteps  will  be  towards  the  defart." 
— A  gray  dog  howls  before  him:  a  fair  ghoft  hovers  on  the  heath. 
The  aged  lifts  his  tearful  eye  ;  mournful  he  fpies  the  lovely  form. 
— But,  Moran,  I   will  leave  thee  ;  I  cannot  ftay   to  behold  thy 

grief  t- 

********** 

Here,  fon  of  youth,  we  laid  the  three.  Here  we  reared  their 
gray  ftones.  Our  forrow  was  great  for  their  fall ;  and  our  bards 
gave  the  mournful  fbng. 

"  Who,  from  the  dulky  hill  with  his  armour  of  light ;  who  ftalks 
fo  (lately  over  the  plain ;  who  ftrides  in  terrors  over  the  heath  ; 
who  rufhes  into  danger  and  defies  the  brave  ?  Who  is  it  but 
Garno  the  bold;  Garno  of  the  awful  brow:  the  chief  of  fpears ; 
the  terror  of  the  field;  the  ftrength  of  a  thovifand  dreams  ? 

"  But  who  meets  him,  with  {lately  fteps  and  yellow  locks?  Like 

F  f  the 

f  Some  editions  enlarge  here  upon  though  very  tender,  appears  either  to  b« 
Moran's  extreme  grief  on  learning  the  not  genuine,  or  not  correct,  it  is  omitted, 
death  of  his  daughter ;  but  as  the  pafTage, 
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die  fun,  when  he  looks  through  a  thin  watery  cloud,  he  fmiles  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Who  rolls  before  him  the  florm  of  battle, 
and  tliunders  through  its  wide-fklrted  fields  ? — Hark  !  his  voice  is 
the  found  of  waves  in  a  Itorm ;  his  fleps  like  the  fliattered  rocks, 
>yhen  hills  fliake  their  heads  on  the  heath  of  the  defart. — It  is  Gaul 
of  the  fair  hair  and  mild  look ;  the  fon  of  Ardan  of  renowned 
deeds  :  the  chief  is  mighty,  but  lovely. — O  why  was  the  name  of 
Duaran  ever  heard,  or  the  maid  of  Luina  ever  loved  ?  Why 
fought  two  fuch  friends  in  darknefs  ? — Like  angry  ghofts  in  a 
florm,  ye  fought ;  like  two  green  oaks,  laid  low  by  the  florm  of 
angry  ghofts,  ye  fell. — The  traveller  paffed  by  in  the  night ;  he 
faw  them  raife  their  lofty  heads  in  the  plain.  '  Fair  trees,'  he 
faid,  *  your  growth  is  ftately,  and  your  leaf,  on  the  bank  of  your 
own  blue  ftream,  is  lovely !' — But  he  returns  in  the  morning,  and 
finds  their  green  heads  low  ;  he  fees  tlieir  roots  torn  from  the 
earth,  and  their  branches  in  the  foam  of  the  ftream. — The  tear 
ftarts  into  his  eye.  '  Each  of  us,'  he  fays,  '  will  one  day  fall  be- 
fore the  ftorm.' 

"  Low  are  your  heads  beneath  the  ftorm  of  night,  ye  warriors 
who  were  lately  fo  brave !  And  pale  is  thy  beauty,  lovely  Annir, 
in  the  place  of  thy  filent  repofe  f  Mark,  O  maids  of  Morven's 
ftreams,  the  day  whereon  the  lovers  fell.  Let  it  be  a  day  of  fad- 
nefs  on  Luina.  Let  no  youth,  on  that  day,  purfue  the  dark-brown 
deer. 

"  O  Garno,  warrior  bold  !  Gaul,  thou  lovely  hero  ?  and  Annir, 
fair  and  unhappy  ! — Whether  you  ride  on  the  filent  clouds,  or  turn 
the  courfe  of  the  tempeft ;  whether  you  reft  in  the  peaceful  halls 
of  your  fathers ;  vifit  the  cloud-robed  hills  of  Morven,  or  haunt 

the 
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the  green  gl'oves  of  Luina : — O  let  your  love,  your  grief,  and  your 
-wounds,  be  forgot ;  and  liflen  with  joy  to  your  fame  in  the  fong. — 
While  harps  remain,  they  will  repeat  your  name ;  and  the  laft 
voice  of  bards  fhall  praife  you." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards  vfhen  we  reared  the  tomb  of  the 
heroes.  Often  I  fung  it  in  our  halls,  when  the  dark  day  of  their 
fall  returned. 

I  HEAR  the  murmuring  of  the  brook:  I  hear  its  fall  over  the 
rock :  lead  me  back,  fon  of  youth,  but  forget  not  the  fame  of  the 
heroes. 


F  f  a 
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A  POEM. 


The     argument. 

Cathola  king  of  Iniftore,  having  invited  Fingal  to  a  feaft  in  his  palace  of  Carric- 
thura,  receives  intelligence,  at  the  time,  of  an  intended  invafion  on  his  coaft. 
Fingal  removes  his  anxiety  on  that  head,  by  reminding  him  of  the  fame  of  their 
fathers ;  which  they  would  tranfmit,  he  faid,  to  their  children.  Upon  this  Ca- 
thula  laments  his  misfortune,  in  having  loft,  as  he  fuppofed,  his  onlyfon,  when 
a  child.  The  bard  relates  in  what  manner ;  and  Fingal  comforts  Cathula,  by  tell- 
ing him  his  fon  may,  poflibly,  be  flill  alive. — 

Being  informed  in  the  morning,  that  Manos,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  had  a£lually  landed* 
they  go  forth  to  give  him  battle.  The  command  is  devolved  upon  three  of  their 
young  warriors;  but  as  they  were  like  to  be  worfled,  Fingal,  Connal,  and  Ca- 
thula defcend  to  their  aid.  The  laft,  with  fome  mifgivings,  encounters  with  a 
youth,  whom  he  afterwards  difcovers  to  be  his  fon 

Manos,  being  overcome,  is  rfeprimanded  by  Fingal,  and  difmliTed  on  a  promife  of 
his  never  giving  any  further  trouble  to  Fingal  or  any  of  his  friends. — The  poem 
is  addreffeJ  to  a  D-welkr  of  the  rock  ;  either  a  fequeftercd  Culdee,  or  Druid. 

/^UR  life  is  like  the  fun-beam  of  winter,  that  flies,  between 
^— '  vhe  fhowers,  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  The  hunter,  lifting. 
his  head  upon  his  hill,  beholds  the  beam,  and  hails  the  day  of  the  fun. 

He 

*  From  the  refemblance  between  the  it  appears  that  Cuthullin  died  under  the 

namesof  Cathula  and  Cuthullin,  andboth  age  of  thirty,    when   his   fon   vi'as  very 

having  a  fon  called  Conlocli,  many  who  young;  and  the  other  circumflances  of 

repeat  this  poem,  in  place  of  Cathula,  the  poem  can  relate  only  to  the  king  of 

fubftitute  the  more  familiar  name  of  Cu-  Iniftore See  Oflian's  poems  of  Carric- 

thullin,  and  call  the  poem  by  the  title  of  thura  and  Death  of  Cuthullin.     The  edi- 

«*  Mar  mharbh  Cuthullin  a  Mbac  :"— tho'  tion  here  followed  begins  thus  : 
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He  halls  It ;  but  it  is  already  gone.  The  dun-robed  clouds  have 
drawn  their  fliade  over  its  path,  and  who  can  trace  its  footfteps  ? 
The  leaflefs  woods  lament  its  departure ;  their  branches  figh  to 
every  breeze  ;  and  the  drooping  herbs  of  the  mountain  wither. 

The  fun,  O  woods,  fliall  again  return;  and  your  green  leaves, 
in  his  warm  beam,  will  flourifli.  The  feafon  of  your  youth  will 
come  back,  and  all  your  bare  boughs  will  rejoice.  From  the  height 
of  his  beauty,  the  dweller  of  heaven  will  look  down  :  he  will  fmile 
through  the  thin  fparkling  fhower,  on  the  herbs  that  are  withered 
They  alfo  will  come  forth  froxn  their  -winicr-houfe,  and  lift  their 
green  glittering  head  on  the  bank  of  their  fecret  ftream. — They 
will  come  forth  from  their  dark  houfe,  with  joy  :  but  the  dwellers 
of  the  tomb  remain  flill  in  their  place ;  no  warm  beam  of  the  fun 
fhall  revive  them. — But  your  memory,  companions  of  my  fame, 
Ihall  remain  ;  your  deeds  fliall  defcend,  a  beam  of  light  to  future 
times,  and  be  the  tale  of  the  years  that  fliall  come. — Hear,  dwel- 
ler of  the  rock,  the  tale  of  Iniftore.  Dim-gleaming,  it  comes  on 
the  foul  of  the  bard.  It  comes  like  a  faint  moon-beam  on  the  di- 
fl:ant  wave,  when  Lumon  f  fears  the  ilorm. 

The  feaft  of  Cathula  was  prepared,  and  Fingal  raifed  the  fail. 
The  wind  came  down  with  its  rufliing  noife  from  our  mountains. 
Beneath  its  fl:eps  is  the  groan  of  oaks.     On  the  deep  is  die  roar  of 

waves. 

Mar  bhoUge  greinc  'i  a  ghumkra'  Ri  doirre  fgiimhach  nan  geug  ur, 

"S  e  ruiili  na  dheann  air  raon  Lca'na;  'Sni  gach  crann  'sa  cheituin  gaire 

•S  amiiiiil  fin  h'itli  ram  Fianii  'g  amliarc  ann  aird  ri  mac  nan  fpeur,  Sec. 

Mar^hriaii  eidir-fhrafach  a'  treigfin.  ^s  feveral  parts  of  this  poem  arc  fup- 

Dh'aom  neoil  chiar-dhu'nan  fpeur,  ,■     .   r  i  <  ,...71 

,„.,...       .       ....  ^  ,    .  plied  from  the  tale  or />fH/ijfM,   the  nar- 

S  bhum  lad  an  dco  aoibhin  on  t  Icalgair :  '  '  ^ 

Tha  I  ,ma  ghcga  na  coill  a'  caoidh,  "^'O"  'S  "lOrC  ptoHx  than  it  is  jn  the  gC- 

'S  mao"  lufrach  an  t  (Ifibh  a'  fearga'  neral  run  of  old  Galic  poCmS. 

Ach  riUidh  faihafd  a  ghriau  |  LuiTion  j  thc  name  of  a  bay. 
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waves.  Iniftore  |,  dweller  of  the  fea  of  whales,  lifts  through  the 
low-hung  clouds  .its  green  head,  and  beholds  with  joy  our  com- 
ing. The  people  fpy  our  fails  through  mift,  and  gladnefs  is  in 
Carric-thura. 

But  who  are  thefe  with  the  king,  defcending  to  the  Ihore  to 
meet  us  ?  One  tall  tree  is  gray  ;  the  other  two  young  oaks  are 
greeiv,  but  their  fteps  are  ftately. — Hail,  Cormal,  from  blue  To- 
gorma  *,  is  it  thou  !  Hail,  yellow  fon  of  Rinamaf,  king  ^f  plains  ! 
And  hail,  thou  fon  of  Ruro,  from  the  ifle  of  boars-! 

"  Let  the  feaft,"  faid  Cathula,  "  be  fpread,  and  the  fliell  go 
round.  Let  the  voice  of  harps  and  the  fongs  of  bards  arife,  that 
the  joy  of  my  friends  may  be  great  in  my  echoing  halls.  Cathula, 
O  bards,  is  in  the  midft  of  his  friends.  This  is  the  day  of  his 
joy.  Let  no  fliade  obfcure  its  beams  ;  let  no  dark  cloud,  in  its 
Avandering  courfe,  pafs  over  Carric-thura  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cathula.  But  how  fliort,  fon  of  the 
troubled  days  §,  is  the  dream  of  thy  joy  !  It  is  like  the  fhort  calm 
that  comes  between  the  inconftant  blafts,  in  the  night  of  the  ftorm. 
The  hunter  lays  down  his  head  in  his  bootli.  His  dreams  of  joy 
are  beginning  to  arife  :  white-handed  virgins  ai'e  coming  towards 
him  with  their  harps  :  bards  are  beginning  to  give  his  fame  to 
the  fong  :  fhieMs  found,  and  his  heart  bounds  with  joy  for  the 

battle  : 

%  Iniftore,  properly  Innis-orc,  or  Ore-        \  Ri  na  ma^  "  king  of  the  plains,"  or 

innis,  "  the  ifles  of  whales,"  or  Orkneys.     Maiatae.     The   Highlanders  ftill  call  the 

The  word  ere  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by     low  parts  of  Scotland  a  mha-thir,   the 

^^'''°"=  plain  country. 

'"  '""'"*  ^^''  ""^  ^^"'  §  In  this  apoarophe  the  poet  does  not 

The  haunt  of  fcals  and  ora  and  feamews  clang.  /-i     i      i  i        i  •  , 

mean  Cathula  only,  but  man  in  general^ 
*   Tonn-gcrrr.a :    "   the    ifle    of    blue     ^-hofe  chequered  life  he  defcribes  thro 
^'^*^^^'  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  paragraph. 
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battle  :  fields  of  fame  rife  before  him  ;  and  he  beholds,  at  times^ 
the  gleam  of  a  thoufand  fpears. — But  the  blaft,  in  the  midfl  of 
this  gladnefs,  comes.  It  fliakes  above  the  booth  its  terrible  wing, 
and  the  dreams  of  joy  vanifli.  The  hunter  lifts  his  head  amidft 
the  ftorm,  and  fays,  "  Dreams  of  my  love,  why  are  you  gone  t 
or  why  did  you  come  to  deceive  me  ?" — The  virgins  were  of 
clouds  !  the  voice  of  bards  was  but  the  wind  of  the  heath  !  the 
found  of  the  battle  was  the  thunder ;  and  tlie  light  of  fpears  the 
flame  of  heaven  ! 

Hunter  of  the  heath,  thy  dream  was  fliort,  but  pleafant :  and 
fuch  a  dream  was  thy  joy,  O  Cathula! 

The  feafl  of  Iniftore  had  ceafed.  The  blaze  of  the  oak  was  pafl 
its  flrength.  Still,  the  heroes  hear  the  fong  around  it ;  while  Ca- 
thula views  the  night. 

"  The  fleeping  fea  is  calm  f.  The  fparkling  flars  bend  over  it 
in  the  weft.  They  admire,  in  its  fmooth  face,  their  own  beau- 
teous form.  They  are  like  the  young  virgins,  when  they  lean  on 
the  brink  of  their  fecret  flream,  and  behold,  with  a  fmile,  the 
fliade  of  their  beauty.  A  ruftling  comes  as,  bent,  they  lie.  They 
ftart.  They  look,  confufed,  around.  They  fee  it  is  but  the  roe 
in  the  withered  leaf;  but  the  blufli  is  on  their  face  of  love. — 
Some  of  the  ftars  are  likewife  feen  to  blufli ;  it  is  the  fign  of  blood, 
I  fear. — But  I  will  behold  the  face  of  the  moon.  She  begins  to 
Uft,  through  trees,  her  half-unveiled  head.  Dim  forms  are  on 
her  beams.  I  perceive  their  limbs  of  fmoke. — I  know  thee,  my 
father,  in  thy  darkened  mift.  But  tell  me  why  ftirreft  thou  the 
leaf  with  thy  figh  ?" 

The   anfwer  came  only  by  halves  to  his  ear.     The  wandering 

breeze, 
t  Cathula  fpeaks. 
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breeze,  in  its  fold,  had  rolled  the  other  half  away.  He  returns 
to  the  hall,  bviL  lus  face  is  fad.  Fingal  knew  he  had  feen  his  fa- 
thers ;  and  his  were  always  the  words  of  hope.  His  fpeech  was 
like  the  found  of  the  harp,  when  the  white-handed  daughter  of 
Tofcar  holds  it. 

"  In  the  dark  years  that  ha-ce  pafled,  a  filent  dream,  to  their 
own  fea,  our  fathers  trod  togetlier  in  the  path  of  fame.  Sarno, 
Collar,  and  Comhal,  were  three  lights  that  fhone  in  every  danger. 
The  battle  was  rolled  before  them,  as  tlie  dark,  dufly  cloud  by 
the  whirlwind's  blaft,  when  fome  angry  ghoft  fweeps  it  along  the 
narrow  vale.  In  broken  columns  it  flies  :  it  finks  behind  the  fhel- 
ter  of  the  woods,  and  hides  its  head  in  the  mofs  of  the  defart.— 
The  fpirit  carelefs  rides  through  air,  and  purfues  fome  other  fport. 
— Thus  ftrode  the  warriors.  No  concern  was  theirs  in  the  day  of 
danger.  Thus  they  broke  the  ranks  of  Lochlin,  when  its  hofls 
oppofed  them.  And  are  not  we  their  fons,  Catlmla  ;  and  fhall  our 
face  be  dark  when  dangers  come  ?  Our  fathers  would  turn  away 
their  courfe  upon  their  blaft  ;  no  voice  of  theirs  wovild  defcend  in- 
to our  dreams ;  nor  would  their  hall  open  to  receive  our  feeble 
fpirit,  when  our  gray  head  would  fall,  like  the  withered  leaf  in 
the  unknown  vale.  We  Ihould  fly,  the  fport  of  winds,  in  the  dim, 
fenny  mift  of  Lego. — No ;  chiefs  of  Togorma  and  Iniftore,  our 
fathers  have  left  us  their  fame  ;  and  the  mighty  ftream,  increafed. 
with  our  renown,  fliall,  like  growing  Lubar  *,  roll  down  to  our 
children." 

"  And  long,"  faid  Cathula,  *'  may  the  fons  of  Fingal  rejoice 
in  their  father's  fame.     May  they  brighten  in  its   beams,  in  the 

G  g  dark 

*  Lubar,  <'  a  winding  river ;"'  often  mentioned  in  the  old  Galic  poems. 
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dark  ages  to  come,  and  the  bard  fay  in  his  fong,  '  He  is  of  the 
race  of  FingaL' — But  to  no  fon  of  mine  fhall  my  renown  dcfcend, 
a  bright  beam,  to  fliine  around  him.  Conloch,  fon  of  my  love ! 
that  fad  night,  which  tore  thy  mother  and  thyfelf  at  once  from 
my  arms,  rifes  with  all  its  flormy  horrors  in  my  view,  and  wounds 
afrefli  my  foul.  It  rifes  before  me  like  the  fea  of  Iniftore  in  that 
night  of  florms.  The  rocks  hear  the  noife  of  its  waves,  and  they 
ftiake,  with  all  their  woods.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  r*»ars 
along  the  fall  of  flrcams ;  and  the  dweller  of  Iniftore  fears  his 
ti-embling  ifle  may  (ink. — But  grief  ftops  the  voice  of  Cathula. 
His  foul  is  a  ftream  that  melts,  when  tender  thoughts  are  warm 
within. — Let  me  hear  the  fad  tale,  O  bard,  from  thee.     It  awakes 

my  grief;  but  I  love  it." 

********** 

I  HE  AR  the  din  of  arms  in  Icroma  f-  I  hear,  through  its  woods, 
the  echo  of  lliields.  I  fee  the  blaze  of  fwords,  gleaming  to 
the  moon.  I  fee  the  fpear  of  battle  lifted.  The  roe  ftarts 
from  his  midnight  reft,  and  Turlethan  *  fears  the  danger. — 
But  why  art  thou  afraid,  roe  of  the  mountain  ?  Why  trembleft 
thou,  Sgaro,  in  thy  halls  ?  Sora's  king  is  ftrong,  but  the  wind  of 
the  north  is  awake.  Upon  its  cloudy  wing  Cathula  comes,  like  a 
red  angry  ghoft  of  night,  when  hunters  tremble  on  Stuca.     The 

ranks 

\  I-cromoi  "  wiixling  or  crooked  ifle."  defcribed  in  this  paragraph,  the  calm  joy 

The  poem,  which  in  this  place  is  not  en-  of  peace    is   happily   contraftcd   in   that 

tire,  brings  Cathula  very  abruptly  to  I-  which   follows.      The   narration   of  this 

cioma,  in  order  to  affift  Sgaro ;  but  the  expedition  feems  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 

tales  or  urfgeals  mention  feveral  prevTous  of  Cathula's  bard. 

eircumftances,  which  it  might  be  tedious,  *    Tur-kdthaii,    "  broad   tower;"  the 

and  not  eflential,  to  mention. — With  the  name  of  Sgaro's  palace  in  Icroma. 
confufion  and  tctior  that  attend  war,  as  f  This> 
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tanks  of  war  are  broken  before  him,  as  the  mail  of  the  fpider  be- 
fore the  blaft.  The  mighty  are  fcattered  in  his  prefence. — Sora, 
with  the  clouds  of  night,  hath  fled  over  the  fea.  He  hath  difap- 
pcared,  as  die  path  of  his  fliip  on  the  deep. — Sgaro,  hang  up  thy 
fhield  ;  bring  down  thy  harp ;  let  the  daughters  of  Icroma  re- 
joice. 

I  HEAR  the  voice  of  fongs  in  Icroma.  I  hear  the  echo  of  harps 
in  its  halls.  The  fword  of  war  is  flieathed.  The  fhield  is  hung 
on  the  peaceful  wall,  a  dark  orb,  like  the  inner  moon  ;  and  the 
fpear  of  battle  refts  befide  it.  The  roe  is  glad  on  his  rock.  The 
virgins  of  Turlethan  look,  with  joy,  over  their  window.  The 
fun  fhines  bright.  No  cloud  is  on  its  beams.  But  the  maids  ob- 
ferve  it  not ;  their  eye  is  on  Cathula,  moving  in  the  light  of  his 
fteel.  They  blefs  that  beam  of  brightnefs,  from  whofe  prefence 
the  darknefs  of  their  danger  retired.  "  Awake,  o\ir  voice,"  they 
fay;  *'  awake,  our  harps:  let  our  fong  be  Caric-thura's  king  f  !" 

But  who  comes  fortli  to  meet  the  chief?  Her  fleps  are  on 
the  dew  of  the  inorning.  The  tear  of  joy  hangs  forward  in  her 
eye,  like  the  tear  of  night  on  the  bended  grafs,  when  it  glit- 
ters in  early  fun-beams.  Her  face  of  beauty  is  half-concealed 
by  the  wandering  of  her  fair  locks.  But  the  morning-beams 
look  through  them  on  die  mild-blufhing  of  her  cheeks,  as  looks 
the  fun  on  the  budding  rofe,  when  its  colour  grows  in  the  drops 
of  dew. — Who  can  this  be  but  Rofgala,  the  fairefl:  of  the  maids 

G  g  2  of 

-f  This,  of  the  maids  of  Icroma,  ap-  rious  exercifes  of  rowing,  reaping,  ful- 

pears  to  have  been  a  chorus-fong  ;  a  fpe-  ling,    &c.      They    greatly  alleviate    the 

cies   of   compofition  very  ancient,    and  toil,  and  infpire  men  with  atdour  to  go 

Hill  much  ufed  in  the  Highlands.     The  through  with  it. 
time  of  thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  va- 
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of  Icroma  ? — Sgaro  gives  her  to  the  chief  who  fcattered  the  cloi;d 
of  his  foes. — "  Cathula,  were  ten  daughters  mine,  Chief  of  he- 
roes, I  would  fay,  be  thine  the  choice." 

Three  years,  on  their  eagle-wing,  flew  over  the  hills  of  Turle- 
than.  The  hawk  darting  on  his  prey  moves  not  with  a  pace  fo 
filent  or  fwift.  Cathula  looks  back  on  their  courfe,  as  the  awaken- 
ed hunter  on  the  fpace  he  travelled  over  in  his  dream.  He  won- 
ders how  foon  they  are  paft.  "  It  is  time  to  return  to  Iniftore ; 
to  the  ftreamy  groves  of  Carrie- thura." 

The  fails  of  Cathula  are  raifed.  Rofgala,  by  turns,  is  glad 
and  fad.  "  Adieu,  thou  ifle  of  my  love ;  adieu,  thou  abode  of 
my  youth  !  My  friends  are  on  the  fliore :  the  roes  look  forward 
from  their  bufliy  rock. — Bvit  why  fhould  the  tears  of  Piofgala  flow  ? 
fhe  goes  with  Carric-thura's  chief  ?" — Conloch,  the  young  pledge 
©f  their  love,  is  in  her  arms.  Two  ft;reaks  of  Hghc  on  a  cloud  are 
his  fair  brows.  His  little  helm  above  tliem  is  of  the  fur  of  fawns. 
Lulled  by  the  rocking  of  the  waves,  he  fleeps.  In  the  dreams  of 
his  refl:,  he  fmiles.  He  hears  the  buzz  of  mountain-bees,  and 
thinks  he  is  near  their  ftore  of  fweet.  But  it  is  not  the  buzzing  bee, 
thou  doft  hear,  O  Conloch  !  it  is  the  rifing  wind,  whift:ling  through 
the  rattling  fhrouds. — But  fl.ill  thy  fmile  is  plcafant.  Thou  lookcfl: 
like  the  flower  of  Lena,  when  the  many-coloured  rainbow  adorns 
it  in  the  day  of  the  inconftant  fun.  The  hunter,  as,  haftening  to 
the  flielter  of  fome  dark-bending  rock,  he  flrides  along,  beholds 
it  with  a  figh  ;  for  he  fees  the  ftormy  fhower,  riding  towards  it 
on  the  blaft :  The  pillars  that  fupport  it  are  hail.  "  Flower  of 
Lena,  thou  art  lovely;  but  the  tread  of  the  ftiorm  is  near  thee." 

The  breaft  of  Rofgala  heaves  under  the  broken  figh,  white  as 

the 
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the  foam  of  the  wave,  when  the  florm  uplifts  it,  and  darknefs 
dwells  arovuid.  The  bright  drop  is  in  her  e)'e  ;  it  falls  on  the  face 
of  Canloch.  With  the  prefling  of  her  lip,  fhe  wipes  it  away.  He 
awakes  and  fees  the  ftorm.  He  wonders  what  it  means  ;  and, 
fhrinking,  clings  to  the  bofom  of  Rofgala.  She,  over  him,  fpreads 
her  fkirt,  as  fpreads  the  eagle  of  Lora  her  dark  wings,  wide,  over 
her  young,  when  they  fhrink  in  their  head  from  the  hail,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  ftorms. — "  Fear  not,  child  of  my  love,"  faid  Rof- 
gala; "  for  thy  father  is  nigh  us." — Nor  be  thou  thyfelf  afraid,  faid 
Cathula ;  I  know  die  fea  of  Iniflore.  Often  have  I  rode  its  deep^ 
when  louder  was  the  roar  of  its  waves. — Rofgala  afks  for  Iniftore ; 
but  it  is  diftant.  The  fea  hides  it  behind  its  hills  of  foam. — 
Mixed  with  the  noife  of  waves,  rife,  at  times,  the  fighs  of  the 
fair. 

Now  defcends,  on  the  deep,  dark-fkirted  night.  The  thunder 
is  in  her  courfe.  The  llreamy  lightning  bui-fts,  dark-red,  from 
her  womb.  Spirits  feel  its  flames.  Their  Ihrieks  are  heard  in 
mid-air.  They  ruih  to  quench  their  half-burnt  robes  in  the  deep. 
The  billows  roar,  with,  all  their  whales. — The  moon  hears  the 
noife  within  her  houfe  of  clouds,  and  fhe  is  afraid  to  lift  her  head 
above  the  hill.  The  flars  wrap  their  heads  in  their  mantle  of  La- 
no's  mill  *.  At  times,  they  look,  trembling,  throxigh  the  win- 
dow of  their  clouds ;  but,  quick,  draw  back  their  wandering  hair. 
— They  are  like  the  hunter  on  the  heath,  who  Ihoots  out,  at  times, 
his  head,  but  will  not  venture  forth  from  his  booth  till  the  ftorm- 

is- 

*  The  mijl  of  Lano  feems  to  have  been  a  proverb  for  any  mift  of  the  thickeft  and' 
darkeft  kind. 
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is  over. — Hunter  of  the  roe  of  the  mountain,  thou  art  on  the 
heath  on  fhore  ;  O  that  Rofgala  were  there  ! 

But  what  voice  did  you  hear  that  night,  ye  rocks  of  Icroma ; 
when  on  the  deep  was  flie,  to  whofe  harp  you  often  echoed  I  Did 
you  Hflen  to  the  roar  of  waves  at  your  feet,  or  to  the  thunder  that 
rolled  in  the  blafted  head  of  your  pines  ?  Louder  than  either  of 
thefe,  rofe  in  your  ear  the  cries  of  Sulingorma  f .  She  is  wildly- 
fad,  for  her  daughter  is  on  the  deep  with  her  child.  She  ftands  on 
the  dark  rock,  carelefs  of  the  beating  ftorm.  White  billows  brea- 
king on  the  diflant  deep,  deceive  her  oft  for  fails. — Mother  of 
Rofgala,  retire  from  the  ftorm  of  night ;  thy  daughter  does  not 
hear  thy  cries. 

Retiring,  fhe  foon  turns  back  to  view  once  more  the  main. 
A  wandering  bark,  defcending  into  the  creek,  is  half-perceived. 
Oh  !  art  thou  fafe,  my  child  !" 

*'  What  voice  is  that  on  the  rock?"  fays  the  mariner;  "  my 
mates  take  down  the  fails." 

The  voice  of  joy  mixed  with  fear  again  is  up:  "  Rofgala  !  art 
thou  fafe  ?" 

"  It  is  the  cry,"  fays  the  mariner,  "  of  the  fair  ghoft  that  we 
faw  upon  the  deep :  behold  it  there  ! — Come,  O  ghoft,  on  moon- 
beams to  our  dreams,  when  the  night  is  calm,  and  the  ftorm  is 
over !" 

Sulingorma  hears  his  voice,  and  fad  retires.  The  rocks  reply 
to  the  name  of  Rofgala. 

But  Rofgala  is  on  the  fea  of  Iniftore.     The  ftraggling  ray  of  a 

di- 

t  SuUn-gorma  (ignifies  "  blue  eyes;"  Rofgala,  "  fair  countenance i"  Cathula, 
"  eye  of  battle;"  Con/och,  (or  Ciun-laochJ,  "  mild  or  beautiful  hero." 
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diftanc  oak  travels  there  over  the  deep.  Cathula  beheld  his  love, 
like  a  fair  virgin-ghoft  in  its  beam.  In  her  arms  he  beheld  his 
fon.  He  looked  like  a  ftar  in  the  bofom  of  the  bended  moon,  when 
her  face  is  almoft  hid  in  grief,  and  the  darknefs  of  her  countenance 
grov^'ing.  He  beheld  them;  but  he  was  fad,  and  his  half-ftifled 
figh  arofe.     The  paiBng  breeze  bore  it  to  the  ear  of  Rofgala. 

"  Why  that  figh,"  flie  faid,  "  my  love  ?  The  night  on  the  deep 
is  dark,  but  the  ftorm  will  foon  be  over.  The  moon  will  come 
forth  in  her  iilent  beauty  ;  her  fteps  on  the  mountain  will  be  love- 
ly. The  liars  will  Ihew  their  blue-fparkling  eyes  in  the  clouds,  and 
the  winds  will  retire  from  the  fea  of  Iniflore.  Nor  is  Iniftore  far 
diilant :  is  not  that  the  light  of  its  halls  ?" 

"  Light  of  the  foul  of  Cathula,  the  ftorm  will  foon  be  paftj  and 
the  light  of  Iniftore,  amidft  blue,  calin  waves,  arife.  But  what  is 
night,  or  ftorm,  or  diftance  of  Iniftore,  to  Cathula  ;  while  he  be- 
holds the  face  of  beauty,  with  all  thy  calm  of  foul  ? — Let  me  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  love,  O  beam  !  and  I  will  blefs  thee,  tho'  thou 
doft  come  from  Sora's  lull;  though  thou  haft  brought  me  fo  nigh 
his  {helving  rocks." 

Too  nigh  them  art  thou  brcrught  indeed,  O  Cathula :  on  their 
edge  thy  fkifF,  in  two,  is  divided.  The  chief  climbs  the  oozy 
rock.  Rofgala  and  liis  fon  are  in  his  arms.  But  no  ftielter,  fave 
from  cold  fea-weeds,  is  tliere.  It  is,  at  times,  tlie  habitation  of 
feals. 

"  The  land,  my  love,  is  nigh.     My  ftrength,  I  know,  can  reach 
it.     On  its  fliore  I  may  find  fome  boat  that  fliall  convey  us  from 
Sora's  wrath  *,  before  the  light  fliall  arife.     Reft  thou  here,  Rof- 
gala. 

*  The  Ctuation  of  Cathula  was  the  more  alarming,  as  he  had  formeily  incur- 
ledthe  difpleafiire  of  the  king  of  Sora,  by  affifling  Sgaro  againft  him. 
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gala.  The  ftorm  is  lower.  The  ftars  look  over  the  edge  of  their 
broken  clouds,  and  the  moon  lifts  her  pale  head  through  the  di- 
ftant  tree.  They  will  foon  Ihew  thee  the  path  of  my  return.  Reft 
here,  my  love,  Rofgala  ! — Ye  Ughts  of  heaven,  fliine  on  my  love ; 
ye  fpirits  on  tlielr  beams,  dwell  with  her  on  her  rock.  When  you 
hear  her  fay,  '  Cathula,  what  delays  thy  return  ?'  tell  her  you  be- 
hold the  fteps  of  my  coming. 

"  Come,  thou  mayeft,"  faid  Rofgala;  "  but  ah  !  I  fear  the  bil- 
low's roar.  Some  blaft  may  raife  it  high ;  or  fome  angry  ghoft 
may,  again,  embroil  it  in  his  courfe.  But  thou  fhalt  come,  my 
love :  and  yet  I  fear. — The  fea  may  grow ;  the  fliades  may  de- 
part ;  or  Sora  awake  ere  thou  doft  come.  But  no ;  my  love  lliall 
return  foon.     Spirits  of  my  fathers  !  guard  Cathula." 

He  went ;  he  reached  the  fhore  :  but  no  boat  is  nigh.  He  runs 
in  fearch  of  it  far.  The  thought  of  his  foul  is  on  the  oozy  rock 
with  Rofgala. 

What  fhall  that  helplefs  mourner  do  ? — Her  eye  is  towards  die 
darkly  fhore  ;  but  no  Cathula  comes.  The  waves  grow  upon  her 
rock.  They  gather  about  her  feet.  But,  Conloch,  thovi  art  not 
wet ;  thou  art  lifted  high  in  her  arms. 

"  What  detains  thee,  my  love?  Have  the  waves  ftopped  thy 
courfe  to  the  fhore;  or  have  the  boats  of  Sora  been  diftant  far  ? — 
O  that  thou  wert  alhore,  my  child !  'Tis  for  thee  that  trembles  thus 
the  foul  of  Rofgala." 

She  ties  him  on  Cathula's  fliield.  A  withered  tree  comes,  wan- 
dering on  the  wave,  to  her  rock.     On  its  top  flie  fixes  Conloch. 

Shall  I  awake  thee,  Conloch  ?  No,  thy  cries  would  pierce  my 
foul,  like  darts.       Safe  thou  mayeft  reach  the  fhore  ;   and   So- 

ra's 
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ra's  king  may  have  pity.  Or,  thy  father  perhaps  may  find 
thee.  But  ah !  my  child,  thy  father  I  fear  is  not.  On  that 
cloud  his  fpirlt  waits  for  mine. — Stay,  Cathula ;  thy  love  is  co- 
ming. 

A  HIGHER  furge  comes,  white-tumbling,  over  the  rock.  In  its 
cold  bofom  it  folds  Rofgala.     "  Farewel,  O  my  Conloch  !" 

Tog  late,  Cathula  comes  in  the  boat  of  Sora.  He  looks  for  the 
rock :  but  no  rock,  dark-rifing  above  the  wave,  is  feen. — "  The 
growing  fea  hatli  covered  its  oozy  top  !  No  Rofgala  ;  no  Conloch 
is  here!  O  that  the  fame  wave  had  inclofed  Cathula  !  Then,  Rof- 
gala, would  we  fmile  in  death ;  Conloch  we  would  clafp  in  our 
arms ;  his  tender  frame  fhould  not  be  hurt  by  rocks. — Shall  Ca- 
thula die  or  live  ?" 

The  light,  half-mixt  with  darknefs,  breaks  on  Sora's  hills.  A 
fmall  ifle  is  near.  A  watery  cave  is  under  its  rock ;  and  over  its 
mouth  there  bends,  in  its  own  gray  coat  of  mofs,  an  aged  oak. 
Five  generations  faw  the  ocean  flirlnk  and  grow  fince  this  oak  had 
given  the  king  of  Sora  ftielter.  In  the  cave  below  it  he  once  hid  his 
fpoufe,  as  he  moved  to  war.  '  To-morrow,'  he  faid,  '  I  return, 
and  bring  the  head  of  Lanfadda.'  He  went ;  the  fpear  of  Lanfad- 
da  travelled  through  his  fide,  and  forbade  to  fulfil  his  promife. 
Two  days,  with  their  nights,  returned.  But  no  word  of  thy  re- 
turn, red-haired  Ulan-orchul.  Oi-dana  is  fad  in  her  cave.  Her 
dark  hair  wanders  on  winds ;  and  her  white  hands  beat,  like  foamy 
waves,  her  breafi. — Mournful  through  night  is  her  voice  of  grief. 
The  mariner  hears  it  as  he  pafTes  by.  He  turns  to  fee  if  it  may  be 
the  mufic  of  a  fpirlt  of  the  deep.     And  thus  was  difcovered  the 

H  h  fe- 
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fecret  cave. — It  is  here  Cathula  waits  for  night.  It  comes  with  all 
its  (tars.  Rofgala  defcends  on  the  foul  of  her  love.  She  comes, 
foft-gliding  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  Her  robe  is  of  the  white  mift 
that  rifes  on  Cona,  when  morning-dews  are  melting  in  the  beams 
of  the  fun.  But  her  treffes  ftill  are  wet :  they  drop  like  the  dew 
of  rofes  on  the  bank  of  their  flow-rolling  river. — She  tells  him  of 
her  fate  ;  flie  tells  him  how  £he  laid  Conloch  on  his  flilekl.  '  But  let 
Cathnla,'  ihc  fays,  '  awake,  and  fly  fafc  to  Iniftore." 

He  rofe.  In  filent  grief  over  the  waves  he  came.  But  fmce,  he 
is  often  fad.  His  tears  in  the  morning  flow  for  Rofgala;  and  his 
fighs  in  the  evening  are  heard  for  Conloch  f. 

Great,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  is  the  caufc  of  Cathula's 
grief.  But  Conloch  perhaps  may  live.  Thy  fliield  may  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  fliore,  and  the  people  of  Sora  might  have  pity. 
"  He  may  one  day,"  they  would  fay,  "  lift  this  fliield  to  defend 
us."  Yes,  they  may  have  fpared  hina ;  and  the  warriors  may  one 
day  fay  of  him,  "  His  arm  is  like  the  arm  of  Catliula  :  his  fpear  is 
like  one  of  the  fpears  of  Morven."  Why  then  fliould  darknefs 
dwell  on  the  foul  of  the  mighty  ?  Cath^ila  is  not  alone  when  the 
clang  of  the  flbiield  arifes. 

Thus  pafled  the  night  in  Carrlc-thura's  halls.  Gray  morning  at 
length  arofe  in  the  eaft.  His  eyes  are  half  open  like  the  weary  hun- 
ter on  the  heath  when  he  is  fcarce  awake.  Dark  waves  begin  to  roll 
in  light.  Hill's  left  half  their  head  in  day.  Stars  hide  in  caves 
their  dim  heads ;  for  they  fee  the  fon  of  the  morning  lift  his  yel- 
low head  behind  his  hill,  and  looking,  with  his  broad  eye,  farther 

thau 
■!  Here  Cathula's  bard  ends  his  narration. 
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than  ever  travelled  the  refllefs  kings  of  the  world  f .  They  fee  him, 
and  retire  from  his  prefence ;  as  the  daughters  of  ilrangers  when 
they  fee  Malvina. 

Nor  did  the  beams  of  the  fun,  that  day,  bring  gladnefs  to  the 
fcout  of  Iniftore.  From  the  height  of  his  rock  he  looks  on  the  fea. 
Dark  fhips  are  on  the  ftiore.  Like  bees  iffuijig  from  the  trunk  of 
their  oak,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  vale  of  flowers,  they  pour  on  the 
beach  their  men.  The  fteps  of  his  return  are  quick.  "  Cathula ! 
Lochlin  is  on  thy  fliore." 

And  let  them  come,  faid  Cathula  ;  for  my  friends  are  nigh. 
But  why  didft  thou  not  fee  them  fooner  ?  Why,  O  fun,  didft  tliou 
not  fooner  rife  ? — But  perhaps  thou  haft  been  hearing  the  tale  of 
wo,  like  Cathula ;  or  mourning  for  thy  fpoufe  and  fon. — Yes, 
great  light,  for  thou  moveft  in  thy  blue  field  alone :  no  beam,  like 
thyfelf,  attends  thee  in  the  glory  of  thy  courfe.  Thy  fpoufe  has 
been  torn  from  thy  fide  in  heaven,  by  the  ftorm  :  thy  fon  has  been 
torn  from  thee,  as,  fome  night,  thou  haft  been  travelling  through 
the  troubled  deep  *.  Yes,  fair  light,  thou  haft  met  in  thy  courfe 
fuch  a  night  as  feized  Cathula ;  and  thou  art  now  the  hufband  of 
no  fpoufe  ;  the  father  of  no  Conloch. — Yet  thy  grief  is  only  for  a 
feafon.  Thou  moveft  forth  in  the  fteps  of  thy  majefty,  and  thy 
dark  foes  vanifh.  The  fpirits  that  fpread  death  over  the"  plains  in 
thy  abfence,  hide  themfelves  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  when 
thou  doft  come. — So  (hall  the  fame  of  Cathula,  in  the  interval  of 

H  h  2  his 

f  When  the  ancient  Galic  poets  ufe  to  affimilate  every  other  objefb  to  its  own 

this  expreflion,  they  are  fuppofed  to  mean  fituation.      This    figure,  when  properly 

by  it  the  Roman  emperors.  ufed,  has  a  fine  efFed,  as  we  are  pleafed 

*  The  mind,  when  under  the  influence  to  fee  life  and  fentiment  afcribed  to  iiia- 

of  any  ftrong  emotion  or  paffion,  is  apt  nimate  objedts. 
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liis  grief,  arife.  No  cloud  of  forrow  fhall  hide  the  battle  from  his 
fight.  His  foul  lliall  grow  like  a  mountain-ftream  when  its  courfe 
is  rtraitened;  it  lliall  fwell  in  danger  like  a  flood,  when  dark  rocks 
oppofe  it. 

The  fliield  of  Inifiore  was  ftruck.  Connal  took  his  fpear  ;  and 
the  hand  of  Fingal  is  on  tlie  blade  of  Luno. — The  ftandard  of  Ri- 
nama  ftreams,  like  a  rainbow,  in  air  :  die  fon  of  Ruro  and  myfclf 
fland  Uke  two  pillars  of  fummer's  fultry  cloud  :  they  are  fair  with- 
out ;  but  they  hide  the  lightning  in  their  fold,  and  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  is  around. 

As  a  florm  of  hail  comes  rulhing  over  ocean  *,  and  drives  the 
furge  before  it,  till  it  breaks  its  force  againft  tlie  fcaly  fide  of  a 
whale  or  oozy  ifle ;  or  as  the  fpirit  in  the  florm  lifts  the  white  bil- 
lows in  his  wrath,  and  heaves  them,  with  all  their  foam,  hoarfc- 
roaring  over  a  rock ;  fo  ruflied  our  hofls,  in  all  their  terrors,  to 
meet  the  war. — We  faw  the  crowded  ranks  of  Lochlin  gathered 
around  Manos,  like  flights  of  fea-fowl  round  their  own  rock.  Its 
dark  fides  are  covered  with  their  thronging  wings ;  but  its  head 
rifes,  with  all  its  fhaggy  brows,  above  them,  and  fhrinks  not  at  the 
roar  of  the  coming  florm. 

It  was  then  Fingal  fpoke  to  Connal,  and  to  the  cliief  of  Iniflore. 
All  the  youths  blefTed  tlie  king  of  Morvan,  as  they  liflened  to  hi» 
words. 

"  OoR  names,  chiefe  of  the  battles  of  the  fpear,  are  already  in 

the 

*  In  the  original,  this  paflage  Ts  no  lefs  —No  ""^f  'p'0"<l  «■■»  dnininn  a'  fcldc' 

terrible  than  the  fcene  which  itdefcribes.  "" 


Mar  <loirm  ghailbhcach  mhcallain 
Na  Dcud-rniih  thairis  air  cuantaidh, 
A'  fgnaba"  nan  tcmna  (hiadhach, 
S  £am  biiala*  rl  f  nchd  nan  ard-bhcano ; 

f  al.  biaJU  ^nihuidh. 


Lc'n  cobharccann-ghlas,  a'  ftairirich 
MeaTg  charraigc  cruaidh  a'  ganraKh ; 
• — W  amhuil  im  fjruin  ar  fcaclid 
Qol  an  cianfcal  glcaclid  do'n  araKK. 
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the  fbng,  while  others  want  their  fame.  Let  the  fons  of  youth 
have  the  honour  of  the  battle  of  Inifkore.  We  {land  on  the  hill, 
rocks  ready  to  rufli  into  the  vale,  if  they  need  our  aid." 

The  hand  of  Ogan  is  on  his  fw^ord :  the  fon  of  Ruro  half-exalts 
liis  fpear  ;  and  the  eye  of  OiTian  is  on  Fingal. 

I  SEE,  faid  the  king,  three  chiefs  before  the  three  columns  of 
I.ochlin's  fpears.  One  fhines  a  beam  of  light,  perhaps,  in  the  firft 
of  his  battles.  Nor  is  he  of  the  weak  in  arms.  Thine,  Oflian,  be 
tlie  lot  to  contend  with  the  chief;  but  quench  not  at  once  his  fame. 
The  tear,  perhaps,  is  in  the  eye  of  his  fpoufe ;  and  his  father  may 
now  be  dim  with  years.  No  ion  befide,  perhaps,  has  tlie  aged 
chief:  Offian,  fpare  the  beam. — Tliine,  Ogan  f ,  be  that  other  dark 
leader  of  the  war.  "  And  mine,"  faid  tlie  fon  of  Ruro,  "  fliall  be 
Manos,  king  of  fpears." 

The  kings  remained  upon  their  hills.  Like  three  whales,  with 
all  their  billows  of  foam,  we  rolled  to  battle.  But  the  hoft  of  Ma- 
nos withflood  our  aflfault,  firm  as  the  rock  in  the  fea  of  Iniftore. 
Whales  ftrike  againft  its  fides,  and  waves  climb  up  its  face.  But 
it  remains  fixed ;  all  their  force  cannot  move  it. 

Nor  flood  the  fons  of  Lochlin  harmlefs  in  their  place,  when  ike 
fury  of  the  battle  rofe,  and  the  flrife  was  kindled  by  the  fongs  of 
the  bards  *.  Ogan  is  bound  with  a  tlioufand  thongs,  and  the  fon 
of  Riiro  fhrinks  back  from  the  fpear  of  Manos. — The  young  lifter 

of 

f  Ogan  :  the  name  of  Rinama's  fon.        mer  alludes  to  the  like  cuftom  in  the  time 
*  It  was  part  of  the  ofBce  of  the  bards     of  the  Trojan  war  ; 
to  animate  the  combatants  by  their  fongs  ^^'°'  '''*  Grecian  throng 

J      •         .1  r\-  rr-L        1  I  T>      r        »»      ■  With  horror  founds  die  loud  Or/iiijM/oBjf; 

during  the  action.   The  old  Ferfian  Magi  ■'   * 

°  The  navy  (hakes  ;  and  at  the  dire  alarms 

are  faxd  to  have  done  the  fame ;  and  Ho-  T7i,.f     .-,       .        ■«.. 

'  Each  bofom  boils,  each  warrior  llarts  to  arms. 

II.  xi.  13.- 
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of  the  fpear  prefled  upon  Oflian.  I  defended  myfelf  from  hl« 
flrokes,  but  fought  not  his  early  fall. 

"  Doft  thou  defpife  my  youth,  fon  of  flrength,"  he  faid,  as  the 
big  tear  fwelled  in  either  eye  ;  "  doft  thou  defpife  my  youth,  when 
thou  doft  not  lift  thy  beamy  fpear  ?  Shall  I,  all  day,  beat  thy 
fhield,  as  does  the  harmlefs  boy  a  rock  ?  Shall  I  reap  no  flaare  of 
fame,  while  my  friends  hew  down  the  ranks  of  war  ? — Bvit  I  will 
elfewhere  fcek  renown." 

His  people  followed  him  as  he  went,  and  my  fteps  purfued  him 
flowly  behind.  I  faw  the  chiefs  come  down  from  their  hills,  like 
three  mountain -ftreams  when  they  leap,  white,  from  rocks,  and 
meet  with  all  their  earth,  and  ftones,  and  trees,  in  fome  green  vale 
below. — Manos  meets  the  king  of  Morven,  and  the  clang  of  their 
fteel  is  terrible. — But  who  could  ftand  before  Fingal  ?  The  fpear 
is  wrefted  from  the  hand  of  Manos,  and  the  thick  thongs  confine 
him.  Connal  ftands  in  the  place  of  Ogan  ;  nor  was  his  ftrength 
in  battle  fmall. 

Catiiula  met  the  beam  of  youth  that  fought  with  OfTian,  as 
o'er  the  field  he  wandered  in  fearch  of  fame.  His  heart  warmed  to 
the  ftranger,  as  he  faw  him  brightening  before  him  in  all  the  ftate- 
ly  beauty  of  youth.  What  pity,  faid  his  foul  to  him,  this  light  fo 
foon  fliould  fail !  "  Why,  warrior  of  youth,  Ihouldft  thou  fo  early 
fall,  like  a  young  tree  in  the  vale  ?  the  fummer  breeze  creeps  thro' 
its  bloffoms,  and  fpreads  its  fragrance  on  the  fields  around.  Retire, 
fon  of  youth,  left  the  maid  of  thy  love  {hould  mourn.  Retire,  for 
her  fake ;  diat  thou  mayeft  fight  thy  future  battles." — "  But  I  will 
be  famed  in  my  firft,"  faid  the  youth,  as  on  he  rullicd.— -"  Thou 

mayeft. 
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mayeft,  in  falling  by  the  mighty,"  repHed  the  chief,  as  lie  lifted  on 
high  his  fpear. 

Like  the  force  of  two  waning  dreams  f,  or  two  waves  driven 
on  by  contrary  winds,  they  fought.  Like  the  breaking  of  thofe 
waves  on  the  rock  between  was  the  found  of  the  fhields  of  heroes. 
Their  broken  fpears  fly,  glancing,  through  air ;  but  their  fwords, 
like  meteors  wielded  by  two  contending  ghofts,  are  in  their  hands. 
The  fhield  of  the  youth  is  pierced  in  the  midft.  The  fword  of  Ca- 
thula  pafTes  through  its  folds.  Nor  flops  it  then.  Its  return  is 
ftained  with  blood ;  and  the  red  ftream  follows  it  through  the  cleft 
in  the  fhield. 

As  falls  a  green  lofty  pine  by  the  mountain  blafl  *,  when  the 
ax  hath  half  cut  it  through*  making  the  echoing  rock  flart,  and  the 
earth  tremble  around ;  fo  falls  the  youth  on  his  founding  arms. 
His  foot  is  bathed  in  a  little  rill,  and  his  blood  is  mixed  with  its 
gurgling  flream. 


f  The  Galic  language  abounds  in  epi- 
thets, which  give  it  often  a  peculiar  ener- 
gy that  cannot  always  be  transfufed  into 
a  tranflation.  Of  this  we  have  here  a  ftri- 
king  inftance. 

'N  fin  clmaidh  iad  an  dail  a  chfile, 
Mar  dha  bhuinne  ri  trciin-cho'rag: 
'S  gach  g.ioih  a'  neartach  an  faothrcach — 
Buillean  bao'bhi',  beucach,  do'bhidh. 

Gu  ciiidreach,  cuidreamach,  beumnach, 
Rha  na  Trein  mar  thainn  tigh'n  da  thaobh, 
Gan  riiaga'  le  (loirm,  toirt  nualan 
Air  carraig  chruaidh  meadhon-  barich. 

*  The  ancient  Galic  poets  were  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  their  choice  of  fimiles. 
They  always  drew  them  from  objeds  fo 
ftriking  and  familiar,  as  to  make  a  power- 
fill  impreflion  on  the  fancy ;  while  a  cer- 


tain combination  of  harmonic  and  corre- 
fponding  founds,  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
poetry,  took  the  firmeft  hold  of  the  me- 
mory and  ear.  This  livelinefs  of  images, 
and  arrangement  of  founds,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  prefervation  of  their  poe- 
try by  oral  tradition.  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  this,  that  they 
ufed  fuch  a  profufion  of  tropes,  as  may 
rather  dazzle  than  pleafe  in  a  tranflation, 
while  in  the  original  they  always  charm. 
The  comparifon  before  us  is  both  grand 
and  beautiful. 

Thuit  e  mar  chranngiuthais  ard-ghom 
Le  gaoith-fhafaich,  thun  a  ghearraidh  ; 
Le  geilt  thug  a  charraig  fuaimneach;, 
Chiichich  agus  ghluais  an  lalamh. 
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"  I  fall  f ,"  he  faid  as  the  flrife  ceafed  along  the  plahi,  "  I  fall  in 
the  firft  of  my  battles  ;  and  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  But  I  fall 
by  the  mighty,  and  my  name  may  remain,  with  his,  in  the  fong. 
'  It  was  the  fword  of  Carric-thura's  king,'  the  bard  may  fay, '  that 
pierced  the  fide  of  Anal !  I  will  hear  thee,  O  bard,  on  my  flying 
wind,  and  with  joy  I  will  ride  on  my  cloud.  Cathula,  raife  in 
this  green  fpot  my  tomb.  Place  that  gray  (lone  at  my  head  :  but 
the  fon  of  future  times  will  not  know  it.  He  will  make  it  the 
bridge  over  fome  little  flream  which  he  cannot  bound  acrofs.  Some 
gray  bard  will  mifs  it  from  its  place,  and  fay,  '  Where  is  the  ftone 
of  him  that  fell  by  Cathula?'  And  thus  my  name  maybe  heard. — 
O  tliat  thoit  hadft  this  fword,  Annir  of  Sora !  thou  wouldeft  flaed 
over  it  a  tear;  though  without  fame  thy  youth  is  fallen. — Catliu- 
la,  hang  that  fliield  in  thy  hall.  Though  it  did  not  defend  me,  I 
love  it.     Once  it  bore  me  on  the  flormy  billows." 

His  laft  words  were  darts  of  death  to  the  fotil  of  Cathula.  He 
Hood  in  his  place,  like  the  tree  which  is  blafled  by  the  lightning, 
for  he  knew  the  fhield  of  his  fathers.  He  falls  on  the  face  of  his  fon. 

Ou  R  heroes  gather  around  them.  We  ftand,filent  in  our  grief,  like 
the  pines  ofGormla,  when  they  behold  thefall  of  their  companions  by 

an 

f   In  the  original,     this  fpeech  of  Con-  "S  gUs-cheo  na  fri"  gam  cide*. 

t      I      •  n-  Cf I    u«.,    «     .„a  —  An  Icac  Ucl  *san  lonan  uainc 

Icch   IS   very   aftecting,    and  has  a   me-  " 

Togalbh  afuas  aig  mo  chcann  ; 

lancholy  tender  caft  which  cannot  be  fo  ^_^^  ^„  ,^^g^^  ,^^^  f^„,^^„  ^^^.^  .^ 

cafily  conveyed  into  another  language.  'S  m  dean  an  t  Aos-dan  a  h  iontrain. 
Thiiit  roij.  ann  tus  na  t  cug-bboil ;  Ainiiir  Shora  mo  ghraidh! 

'S  chon  cirich  mo  chliii  fan  dan.  Ccd'  thuit  'fan  araich  fo  t  annfadnl, 

Ach  thult  mi  Ic  lamli  nam  bu«dh,  Sliille'  do  dlieoir  gii  bras 

'3  biaidh  luadh  air  mo  ghaifge  Ic  chliu'faa.  Nam  faiglie'  lu  Gbioil  mo  chloidlic. 
— "  Si  lann  Ri'  Iniife-torc  -A  (huil  cholgach  nan  deargchalh 

A  lot  't  an  araich  an  t  Aintal."  Croobs"  ad  ihalla  mo  cbaomh-fgia; 

Bcannafhd  do  t  anam,  a  bhaird,  Sgia'  mo  ghraidh  (ged'rinn  i  mo  Icon) 

Clniimoam  ftiii  gu  h  ard  do  glimh,  Air  'n  do  fhcol  mi  ro  lleiija  fallc ' 
vS  biuiti  ait  a  marcaclid  na  Gnc, 
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an  angry  fpiritof  night,that  had  laidtheir  green  heads  low.  Wehear 
at  times,  the  broken  words  of  Cathula,  and  echo  to  his  grief  with 
our  fighs. 

'  And  art  thou  fallen,  fon  of  my  love*!  art  thou  fallen,  Conloch, 
by  thy  father !  Was  it  for  this  I  unfheathed  the  fword  ?  O  that  in 
thy  place,  my  Conloch,  I  had  been  low !  J^et  The  man  of  wo  be  the 
name  of  Cathula!" 

FiNGAL  faw  the  grief  of  his  friend,  and  long  defcended  his  tears 
in  filence.  At  length  he  bade  the  tomb  of  Conloch  rife,  and 
the  bards  pour  the  mournful  fong.  He  bade  the  thongs  be  loofed 
from  the  hands  of  Manos  ;  as  thus  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fpears. 

"  Why,  chief  of  Lochlin,  dofl  thou  delight  in  war  ?  why  doll 
thou  deprive  the  warrior  of  his  future  fame  ;  and  bid  his  days, 
like  that  early-fallen  flower,  to  ceafe  in  the  midft  ?  Why  dofl  thou 
darken  the  days  of  the  aged,  and  add  fbrrow  to  the  burden  of  y^ars, 
with  which  their  gray  head  is  already  bended.  Why  dofl  thou 
caufe  the  eye  of  the  virgin  to  weep,  and  take  pleafure  in  the  tear 
of  the  orphan  ? — Are  their  fighs  to  thy  ear  as  the  mufic  of  har-ps, 
when  thou  doft  bid  them  fo  often  rife  ?  Are  their  tears  a  flream  to 
thy  foul,  when  thirfty  ?  Or  canft  thou  faiile,  wheia  they  weep,  be- 
caufe  the  pm'fuer  of  their  deer  on  the  mountain  is  fallen  f  ? — Are 

I  i  not 

*  The  original  has  here  feveral  lines  the  following  extraft  of  a  St  Kilda  la- 

which  confift  almoft  entirely  of  interjec-  ment.      True  poetry  is   confined   to  no 

tions.     As  this  fort  of  natural  language  time  or  place.     It  is  the  offspring  of  na- 

does  not  always  admit  of  a  tranflation,  it  tare,  and  extends  as  wide  as  her  domi- 

■will  fuffice  to  give  the  words  in  their  Ga-  nions.     It  is   the   genuine  language  of 

lie  garb.  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart  when 

och!  isochain!  a  mhic  dhileis!  ^^^^S'^  T^glMcd  by  any  emotion  or  paf. 

Gu  dilinn  cha  duifg  thu  tuille  !  fion. 

Och!  agusOcb!  nan  Och  eithre!  ««  Be  hufli'd,  my  tender  babes !    Your 

'S  truagh  jrur  mairionn  mis' ad'dhiaieh!  r  »u  -ii  r  •  1       1        c      •!       r 

°  ^  lather  will  loon  come  with  the   fpoil  of 

t  This  image  is  beautifully  purfued  in     the  rock.— What_ detains  thee,  my  love ; 

why 
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not  the  thoufand  ills  which  grow  on  every  heath,  and  which  the 
fon  of  the  hunter  is  heir  to,  a  fufficient  toil  to  go  tlirough  ? — Why 
Ihouldft  thou  fcatter  more  evils  in  his  way,  and  flrew  his  path 
with  fwords  ?  Canft  thou  not  walk  the  few  fleps  to  the  tomb  with- 
out treading  in  blood  ;  may  not  the  deer  of  thine  own  woods 
fuffice  thee  ? — Like  that;  fhadow,  muft  thou  fly  unfettled  over 
every  field,  though  the  fqually  wind,  that  fhall  fcatter  its  dark 
mift,  is  fo  nigh  it  ? — Behold  the  blood  of  Conloch :  behold  the 
grief  of  Cathula  :  and  behold  the  fword  of  Luno.— But  my  fword, 
Manos,  feeks  not  thy  blood.  Go  ;  return  to  thy  fpoufe,  and  pur- 
fue  thy  deer ;  but  let  thy  fhip  bound  no  more  towards  Morven,  or 
the  flormy  fea  of  Iniftorc." 

"  If  it  fliall ;  then  may  this  broad  flaield,  by  which  my  father 
fwore,  no  longer  defend  the  bread  of  Manos  ! — O  that  I  had  not 
done  fo  much ;  for  dear  to  my  foul  was  he  that  is  low  !" 

He  failed  in  his  dark  fhips  on  the  wave.  Mournful,  we  go  with 
Carric-thura's  chief.  The  fteps  of  his  filence  were  flow :  and  of- 
ten, in  the  midft  of  his  troubled  figh,  he  fl;ood,  and  looked  back 
on  the  tomb  of  his  fon. 

MANOS: 


why  fo  long  this  day  is  thy  abfence  ? 
Halt  thou  forgot  thy  fpoufe  and  children 
of  youth  ;  thy  fifter  of  love,  and  mother 
of  age  ?  No:  but  perhaps  the  fowls  have 
been  fliy,  or  feared  away  -,  or,  ah  me  ! 
perhaps  the  ftring  has  been  weak,  or  the 
rock  been  flippery. — "What  detains  thee, 
jny  love  ?  I  will  look  for  thy  return  from 
this  peak  of  the  rock. 

"  I  fee  none  move  through  the  gray 
cliffs. — But  ah!  who  is  that,  dafh'd  at 
their  foot  by  the  waves  ?  O  !  'tis  he  ;  'tis 
my  love!  he  fell  from thcirterribleheightl 


O  my  love!  doft  thou  not  hear;  doft 
thou  not  pity  the  tears  of  thy  fpoufe  and 
orphans  ?  Thy  fiftcr,  too,  calls  ;  and  thy 
mother,  in  all  her  feebleyears,  is  fad.  But 
thou  hearcR  not ;  neither  flialt  thou  any 
more  arife  ! — My  love,  thou  haft  left  us 
helplefs  indeed! — Our  fi(hes  from  hence- 
forth (liall  fport,  fafe,  in  their  fca  ;  our 
fowls  ftiall  roam,  free,  through  their 
air :  our  eggs  fhall  remain  in  the  cleft  of 
of  their  lock. — He  that  could  bring  them 
home  is  gone  !  My  love,  thou  haft  left  ui 
forlorn  indeed  !" 


M  A  N  O  S*: 

A  P         O         E         M. 

The      argument. 

Fin  GAL,  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Iniftore,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
poem,  finds  aa  old  man  in  great  diftrefs  in  Icola,  a  fmall  defart  ifle.  His  (lory  is 
told.  Fingal  and  his  men  bring  him  with  them,  and  promife  to  redrefs  his  wrongs. 
On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  they  find  Manos,  notwithftanding  his 
promife,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  abfence,  and  landed  there  before  them. 
They  offer  him  peace,  which  he  rejects.  After  a  ludicrous  duel  between  two  of 
their  men,  Fingal  and  Manos  engage  in  fingle  combat,  in  which  the  latter  is  worfl- 
ed,  and  mortally  wounded.— After  the  fight,  Umad,  the  old  man  who  had  been 
found  in  the  cave,  meets  unexpededly  with  his  daughter,  and  obtains  relief  from 
Fingal.— The  poet  begins  this  piece  with  an  addrefs  to  his  harp. 


DESCEND  from  thy  place,  mournful  harp  of  Cona;  defcend, 
thou  dweller  between  the  davk-crufted  lliields  of  my  father. 
The  winds  are  abroad  :  ghofls"  ride  on  their  bluftering  wings ;  per- 

I  i  2  haps 

*  This  poem  is  called  in  the  original  That  part  of  it   which  relates  to  U- 

Cath  Mhanuh,  "  the  battle  of  Manos ;"  mad  and  his  dog,  is  often  repeated  by 

and  fonietimes,  from  the  fcene  of  it,  La  itfelf,    and  well   known  by  the  title   of 

eas  Lao  ire,  "  the  day  of  the   water   of  "    Laoidh  'n  Amadain  vihoir  's  a-ghaothair 

Lora."     Several  circumftances  in  it  are  Wjm ;"  or  "  Laoidh  'n  Umaidhgan  geille^ 

fo  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  the  memory,  najloigh"  Amadan  and  Umaidh  are  fynoni- 

and  ftrike  the  minds  of  The  many,  that  mous  names:   they  fignify  "  a  fond,"  or 

it  is  ftill  one  of  thofe  that  are  moft  gene-  <«  foolifh  man."     It   begins   with  thefe 

rally  repeated  by  the  lovers  of  ancient  lines ; 

poetry;    though  the    correal    editions    of  Tuirling  a  chlarfach  a  bhroin, 

it  are  not  the  moft  common.  Tha  thu'nuidh  mcaf^  fglathan  mo  (liinnfear; 

Tuifliiig 
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haps  when  they  hear  thy  voice,  they  ^Ylll  bid  their  airy  courfers 
flop,  that  they  may  Uilen  to  their  praife. — Yes  ;  for  the  night  is 
aheady  cahn  :  the  blue  face  of  the  fea  is  fmooth  ;  no  breeze  moves 
the  withered  leaf.  The  thiftle's  beard  hangs  in  mid-air :  the  moon 
refts  on  the  hill,  its  beams  are  on  the  low  mifts  of  the  vale.  In  its 
gray  Ikirts  are  the  habitation  of  ghofts  ;  they  hover  in  filence  over 
the  bard,  for  flill  they  retain  their  love  to  his  fong. 

And  the  fong  of  Olhan  fhall  not  be  with-held,  fpirits  of  my 
love  :  neither  fhall  the  harp  of  Cona,  when  you  are  nigh,  be  filent. 
It  is  not  fvvect  as  the  harps  of  clouds,  for  its  voice  of  age  is  mourn- 
ful. But  you  love  it,  becaufe  it  awakes  the  memory  of  the  pall,  and 
brings  back  the  days  of  your  joy.  You  bend  from  your  clovids  to 
hear  it,  as  liftens  fome  bard  in  the  funny  vale  to  the  weak  lay  of 
the  grafshopper.  I  liften,  he  fays,  for  I  heard  it  when  I  was 
young,  and  loved  it.  Thus  you  flill  love  the  fong  of  Ofhan. — 
But  are  there  no  bards  that  attend  yourfelves  on  your  dark-wing- 
ed courfe ;  who  pour  their  nightly  fong  in  your  dufky  hall  ?  Where 
is  Ullin,  the  gray  bard  of  othei"  times,  with  his  fweetly-trembling 
harp?  Where  art  thou,  Alpin,  with  thy  pleafant  voice  ?  And,  tuneful 
Carril,  where  art  thou?  Have  you  forgot  all  the  fongs of  Selma ;  are 
you  fdent  in  praife  of  the  heroes  of  Morven  ?  No;  fons  of  the  fong, 
you  flill  tune  your  airy  harps  to  their  fame.  The  found  mixes  with 
the  figh  of  the  mountain  :  the  hind,  liflening  beneath  tlie  tree  of 
her  flream,  hears  it,  when  moon-beams  glitter  in  the  vale,  and  all 
is  calm  around.  Sometimes  alfo,  I  hear  your  foft  voices  in  the 
breeze  of  night,  when  fcarce  moves  the  edge  of  the  light  wither- 
ed 

Tulrling  "fgii  cliilnntc'lc  laibhfean  'S  iad  a'  cofga  fion-flnija  dan  fpeiir 

Air  ittc'  ua  geuilb  do  cbcolan,  A  dh'cirdcachdri  fuaim  do  tharmain. 
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ed  leaf  of  the  oak.  The  thoufand  ghofts,  with  their  dim  joy,  ga- 
ther around  you,  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  praife  *.  They 
bend  forward,  leaning  on  their  deathlefs  fpears.  Their  fliields,^ 
like  the  broad  mift  of  the  darkened  moon,  hang  on  the  half-view- 
lefs  belt ;  and  the  meteor- fword,  is  in  the  dark,  Ihadowy  fheath 
belide  it. 

But  how  feeble  are  you  become,  my  friends,  who  once  have 
been  fo  mighty  !  A  rougher  blaft,  on  the  wing  of  its  whirlwind, 
comes  :  the  harp  and  the  bard  are  driven  before  it;  and  the  he- 
roes are  rolled,  a  mixed  cloud,  together.— The  found  of  their  mu- 
fic  ftlU  fpreads  along  the  fllence  of  Morven ;  themfelves  are  ruft- 
ling  in  the  diftant  blaft,  and  mixing  their  voices  with  the  ftream  of 
Lora. 

It  was  not  fo  I  beheld  you  once,  heroes  of  woody  Morven ! 
It  was  not  fo  I  beheld  you,  when  yqu  followed  the  king,  like  the 
flrength  of  his  thoufand  ftreams  to  battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  Ma- 
nos  rofe.  It  rofe  on  Lora,  like  the  fudden  ftorm  of  Lumon, 
which  overtakes  the  mariner  when  he  lays  down  his  head,  and  fays 
to  his  mates.  We  Ihall  now  have  calm. 

We 

*    The    fancy    of    this    paflage    ought,  Tra 'f  gani.  dr  guala  na  darsig 

,  .  ,  .        ,  ,  A  gluaifcas  an  duilleach  tha  feargte. 

perhaps,  to  procure  It  a  place  111  the  poet  s  ^, ..,.,,.     ., 

r  r   '        r  i  i  — c^,  „,,  jgiUeir  mile  tannas 

own  words  :  y^g  jj-ajh,  nam  pannal,  man  cuairt  duibh, 

Ullin  aos-lia  nan  tcuda  binn.  A  chlaifdin  am  mobidh  fcin 

Ailpein  ghrinn,  's  a  Chaorril  chcol'air,  'S  an  taic  ea'trom  ti  Heaglian  gun  hhuaire. 

'N  do  chain  fibhs'  orain  ne  Feins,  Tlia'n  fgia,  mar  chruth  doiclia  na  Gtalaicli, 

'S  ar  fpeis  do  chleadida  nam  Mor-bheann  ?  Air  crios  leath  f  hnluichl  nan  nialuibli, 

Ni  h  amhluidh  ;  a  chlanna  nan  dan,  'S  an  cloidhe  dealain  na  ihruaill  fein, 

'S  trie  fonn  ar  chrfach  Ta  cheo,  Ri  llios  doilleir  nan  treun-churaidh'. 
'Ke  taosga'  le  ofTun  an  aonaich  Ach  c'ait  a  blieil  ar  treife  anois, 

(Fcadh  ghlcanntai  'faoin  nam  fafach,)  Tra  dh'fhogras  an  oHag  na  cuairt  fibh  ? 

Gu  cluas  na  h  tilid  'fi  'g  eifdeachd,  'N  a  luib  dh'fhalbh  'm  filidh  V  a  cheol, 

5u'  (hrmh-gheugan  'fan  oidhche  Ihaimhe.  'S  na  fir  mhora  nan  neula  duaichni'. 

'S  ni'n  tcarc  gum  chlnafa  fein  Tha  'm  fonn  a'  fgaoile  fea'  ghleanntai'  tofdacb;, 

?uaim  ca'lrom  ar  ciuil  bhinn,  'S  iad  fein  ann  ofnaiche  Laoirc. 
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We  failed  from  Carric-thura's  bay.  Night  tumbled  in  her  refl- 
lefs  bed  from  wave  to  wave ;  and  the  thick-woven  clouds,  with 
their  many  folds,  concealed  the  flars.  Night,  thou  art  dark  in- 
deed.— Lift,  Morven,  faid  the  bards,  thy  head  through  clouds. 
Selma,  pour  thy  beam.  Tonthena  f ,  fliake  thy  red  hair  above 
mills ;  Uloicha,  let  the  travellers  of  Ocean  fee  thy  beam.  And  thou, 
broad  moon,  lift  on  the  wave  thy  face,  and  fpread  in  clouds  thy 
white  fails. 

— But  what  faint  light  is  that,  which  fhoots  its  feeble  ray  thro* 
the  gloom  ?  It  is  like  the  eye  of  a  ghoft,  when  it  darts  a  dim  flame 
from  his  face,  when  the  duflcy  winds  lift,  at  times,  his  mifty  hair. 
It  is  fome  friendly  fpirit  that  guides  us  on  the  nightly  wave :  in  its 
path  let  us  fteer  our  courfe. 

We  reached  the  flame,  dim-fliining  in  its  place ;  but  no  ghoft 
was  there.  It  was  the  light  of  the  cave  of  Icola  *.  The  beam  had 
been  dying  away,  after  its  flame  had  meafured  half  the  night.  The 
burft  of  grief,  as  we  approached  it,  met  our  ear.  It  fighed  frequent 
in  the  gale  of  reeds.  It  came,  pouring,  from  the  hollow  womb  of  a 
rock,  and  whiflled  mournful  in  its  mofly  beard.  We  flood  and  li- 
flened  to  its  found.     It  melted  our  fouls  of  war. 

"  Tiiou  art  fallen,  friend  of  my  age!  and  I  remain  alone  in 
the  cave  of  my  rock.     I  groan  beneath  the  load  of  forrow,  and  of 

years. 

■\  Tan-thfna,    "    fiery    tail;"    lul-oiche,  foreign    invaders,    when    fubjeifl    to  the 

«'  guide  of  night;"  the  names  of  certain  crown  of  Norway.     Hence  the  names  of 

ftars.  thcfe  Innfe-Call,  or,   ••  ifles  of  the  ftran- 

•  One  of  the  Hebrides  dill  goes  by  this  gcrs,"  cannot  be  traced  to  any  Galic  ety- 

name,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  mon  ;  while  thofe  of  every  country,  pio- 

thc  fame;  as  almoft  all  thefo  ifles  have  montory,  &c.  on  the  continent,  have  ge- 

loft  their  ancient  names,  and  retain  only  ncrally  a  fignificant  meaning,  and  an  ob- 

'hofc  that  have  been  given  them  by  their  vious  etymology. 
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years.  O  thou  Lift  of  my  friends,  why  haft  thou  fo  early  left  me  ! 
O  that  I  had  died  before  thee !  Then  wouldeft  thou  have  flaed  on 
my  corfe  the  tear  ;  and  fpread  on  my  cold  clay  the  duft.  But  thoii 
couldft  not  furvive  me  long.  Thou  wouldft  wafte  in  thy  grief, 
like  the  flower  of  Etha,  when  its  root  is  confumed  by  the  fecret 
worm.  I  Remember  thy  forrow  when  my  foot  had  failed.  Un- 
tafted  befide  thee  lay  thy  food.  Had  I  died ;  for  very  grief,  thou 
wouldeft  go  with  me  to  the  tomb.  Eor  thee  can  I  do  lefs  ? — But 
fhould  I  wifh  to  live,  can  I,  on  one  foot,  purfue  kola's  deer,  or 
have  I  another  friend  to  bring  them  to  my  cave  in  their  chace  ?  O 
that  the  laft  had  never  come  there !  It  was  with  it  thou  didft  fall 
over  the  rock  in  death. 

"  But    thou    wouldft    not   leave  me,  O  Gorban  f,  alone:  I 

think 

f  Cae'r-^an,  "  a  white  hound."  The  ciety  at  that  period,  raifed  them  to  a  rank 
lamentation  of  Umad  for  his  hound  will  which  now  they  have  no  title  to  hold. 
not  appear  unnatur.il  or  extravagant  if  we  Their  education  and  occupation  were  the 
confider  the  fituation  of  the  mourner,  fame  with  thofe  of  man ;  and  they  con- 
Lame,  old,  in  a  de&rt  ifle,  and  deftitute  ftantly  enjoyed  both  his  company  and  his 
of  all  other  means  of  procufing  fubfifl;-  friendlhip,  which  mufl  have  greatly  im- 
ence  ;  his  hound  to  him  was  every  thing,  proved  their  nature,  fo  fufceptible  of  imi- 
The  attachment  and  fagacity  of  the  ani-  tation  and  of  gratitude.  Strangers  to  the 
mal  himfelf  feem  alfo  to  have  been  re-  kennel,  man  late  and  early  was  their  only 
markable.  Two  days  and  nights  he  had  companion  ;  and  man,  the  fairell  copy 
lain  on  the  tomb  of  his  mafter's  murdered  they  knew,  they  drove  to  refernble.  By 
fon,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  expire  on  the  man  they  found  themfelves  raifed  above 
grave  where  his  dufl  had  been  repofited,  their  proper  place  in  the  fcalc  of  being,, 
if  the  necefljty  of  the  old  man  had  not  for  which  they  ftiewed  their  gratitude  by 
called  him  away  to  a  voluntary  exile,  exerting  themfelves  to  ferve  and  to  pleafe 
His    ufefulnefs    and  fagacity  there,   we     him.     This  mutual  friendfbip  became  at 

length  fo  perfefl,  that  almofl  all  nations 
in  the  hunting  ftate,  or  firfl  ftage  of  fo- 
ciety,  allowed,  that  even  in  their  paradife, 
or  that  "  humbler  heaven"  which  they 
expe£l:ed  beyond  this  life, 

"  Their  faithful  dog  fliould  bear  them  comrmy." 

«   Ijf 


have  already  feen. 

If  we  form  our  opinion  of  what  thefe 
animals  were  at  that  time,  from  what  we 
now  find  them,  we  may  perhaps  be  not  a 
little  raiftaken.     Their  ufefulnefs  to  Co- 
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think  I  hear  thy  fpirit's  trf.ad.  Till  Umad  be  there,  thou  (fared  not 
for  the  deer  of  clouds.  Soon  fliall  the  flag  thou  haft  left  me  fall ; 
and  then  fliall  I  afcend  to  meet  thee  in  midft.  Be  thy  fteps  nigh 
my  cave  till  then ;  at  its  fliadowy  fide  fliall  thy  grave  be  dug.  O 
that  fome  vv'anderer  over  the  wave  would  make  befide  it  my  nar- 
row bed!" 

Why,  faid  Fingal,  doft  thou  weary  for  the  narrow  bed,  dweller 
of  the  cave  ?  Is  not  the  night  of  the  tomb  long  enough,  although 
thou  fhouldft  not  bid  its  darknefs  haften.  Thou  art  not  deftitute  ; 
tho'  time  fliakes  in  all  thy  limbs,  and  thy  friends,  like  the  years  that 
are  part,  have  failed.  They  are  not  the  foes  of  the  feeble,  dweller 
of  the  rock,  who  are  now  around  thee.  • 

"  I  KNOW,  children  of  night,  you  are  not  foes  to  the  feeble,  but 
you  are  of  the  feeble  yourfelves.  You  cannot  purfue  the  deer  for 
Umad;  neither  can  you  dig,  when  he  is  no  more,  his  grave.  But 
you  are  not  of  the  fons  of  the  wind;  I  fee  your  arms  of  fteel.  Come, 
ftranger,  into  my  cave;  come,  from  the  wanderings  of  night.  Often 
have  I  fpread  the  feafl,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  fons  of 
other  lands.  But  now,  no  ftranger  do  I  fee,  though  my  cave  is 
ftill  open,  and  my  nightly  beam  is  kindled  to  guide  them.  Come, 
from  the  wanderings  of  night,  and  partake  of  my  fcaft.  It  is  the 
laft  gift  of  my  low-laid  friend  ;  for  there  you  behold  the  ftiir  Gor- 
ban  dead.     No  more  wilt  thou  rife,  my  Gorban  !" 

We  entered  and  faw  tlie  white  hound  for  which   the  aged 

mourn- 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  too  much  ftrefs  has  new  the  dog  of  the  European.     And 

is  laid  on  the  circumftances  to  which  this  this  is  imputed,  by  Buffon,  to  his  having 

attachment  has  been  afcribed,  if  we  con-  the  fame  bed  and  board  and  lodging  with 

fider,  that  even  the  ox  of  the  Hottentot  his  mafter. 
has  acquired  almoft  as  much  fagacity  as  *  It 
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mourned.  Over  it  he  leaned  on  a  pointlefs  fpear ;  on  the  end  of  It 
relied  his  tearful  cheek.  The  wind  of  the  cave  fpread  over  his 
breall  his  white  beard,  and  tofTed  his  few  gray  hairs  about  his 
neck. — "  But  thou  wilt  not  rife,"  he  faid  with  a  figh;  "  thou  wilt 
fpring  no  more  with  joy  on  the  heath,  nor  bring  the  wearied  fon 
of  the  mountain  to  my  cave.  No  •,  but  Gorban,  on  our  clouds  vr6 
fliall  meet  *." 

We  partook  of  Ulmad's  feaft,  and  llflened  to  his  tale. 

"  He  whom  you  here  behold,  in  all  the  trembling  of  age,  was  once 
no  dweller  of  a  lonely  cave :  he  was  the  chief  of  Stramora's  echoing 
vale.  Stramora,  vale  of  my  love !  blue  at  the  foot  of  thy  gray 
rocks  were  thy  flreams  ;  and  green,  on  thy  lofty  hills,  thy  woods. 
Many  were  the  heroes  who  feafled  in  my  hall  in  peace,  and  flood 
behind  the  dreaming  of  my  banners  in  the  day  of  war.  My 
deer  wandered  over  many  mountains,  and  drank  of  diftant  flreams. 
The  morning  fun  rofe  on  my  dwelling  with  joy ;  and  the  evening 
fliades  were,  to  my  halls,  no  harbingers  of  darknefs.  Two  glad 
lights  fhone,  in  their  brightnefs,  there :  the  growing  flrength  of 
Morad,  and  the  mild  beauty  of  Lamina.  Bvit  they  were  beams 
that  fhone  in  the  glad  vale,  only  for  a  little.  The  florm  came,  and 
they  hid  themfelves  in  fecret. — Calmar  beheld  the  beauty  of  my 

K  k  daugh- 

*  It  has  been  already  obferved,   that  ways  been  paid  to  this  piece,  as  wc  learn 

the  ftory  of  Umad  and  his  dog  is  among  from  an  old  proverbial  diftich   (feldom 

the  mofl;  common  of  the  fragments  of  forgot  when  the  poem  is  repeated),  in 

Oflian.  As  the  ancient  Caledonians  lived  which  we  find  it  claffed  with  Dargo,  as 

by  huntinjj,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  deCerving  a  very  particular  attention,  bee 

have  a  particular    attachment    to    their  firft  note  on  Dargo. 
hounds,  and  likewife  to  put  a  high  value  cach  dan  gu  Jan  an  Delrg, 

upon  poems  that  celebrated  this  attach-.  'S  gach  laoidh  gu  laoidh 'o  Amadain  mhoir. 

mcnt.    Hence  a  peculiar  re^vd  h'as  al- 
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daughter,  and  fought  her  love ;  but  flie  followed  Morlocli  to  the 
ftreams  of  Glendivar.  The  rage  of  Cahnar  grew.  He  came  with 
war  from  Borba.  Age  was  on  the  arm  of  Uniad,  and  my  fon  was 
young.  The  fpear  which  he  could  lift  was  dill  but  light;  and  thin 
was  his  youthful  fliield.  He  heard  of  the  fame  of  that  friend  of 
ftrangers,  the  king  of  hilly  Morven.  He  went  by  night  to 
feek  his  aid.  But  Calmar  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet. — My  fon 
untimely  dies ! — The  cry  of  death  reached  my  ears.  I  took  the 
fliicld  of  my  ftrength  in  my  hand:  but  1  found  it  heavy.  I  put 
on  the  mail :  but  my  knees  trembled  under  its  weight.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  unflieathe  the  fword.  Calmar  fent  me  to  this  delart  ifle. 
Gorban  heard  my  fteps,  where,  for  two  days,  lie  had  fat  on  the 
tom.b  of  my  fon.  His  tears  were  a  ftream  on  his  grave  ;  but  his 
dreams  of  night  were  not  of  dark-brown  deer.  The  thoughts  of 
his  flcep  are  of  Morad  :  for  him  are  his  frequent  fighs  ;  for  he  wili 
no  more  lead  him  to  the  chafe,  nor  bound  with  him  through  the 
defart. — He  heard  my  tread,  and  followed  me.  But  his  fteps  were 
heavy,  like  mine,  when  pcnfive  I  bore  to  his  narrow  bed  the  fleep- 
ing  Morad. — Three  years  have  fmce,  with  all  their  lingering  days, 
failed  by  me  on  the  deep.  My  foot  too,  by  a  fall  in  the  chafe,  hath 
failed.  But  the  burden  of  life,  though  heavy  as  the  arms  of  his 
ftrength  to  the  warrior  of  age,  I  ftill  could  bear,  if  thou,  my  Gor- 
ban, hadft  remained  with  me.  But  now  that  thou  art  gone,  I  fooii 
expedl  to  follow." 

We  felt  for  the  aged  chief.  The  king  promifcd  to  rcftorc  him 
to  Stramora.  He  looked  to  Gorban  ;  and  we  heard  his  figh.  "  O 
that  thy  tomb  were  near  the  dwelling  of  Umad  !" — We  promifed 
it  fliould  ;  and  glad  was  the  face  of  the  agecL 

Tilt 
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The  winds  whiflled  through  the  withered  grafs,  and  fliook  the 
waving  tree.  A  louder  blafl  defcended  from  the  mountain.  Its 
tread  was  like  diftant  thunder  on  the  hollow  dream.  Half-view- 
lefs  fat  on  its  bread  a  ghod.  He  waved,  as  he  paded,  a  meteor 
like  a  fword.  The  moon  half-looked  upon  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  and  fliewed  its  dark-red  dain.  His  words  came  to  fome  of 
our  ears,  as  rolling  by  in  his  blad  he  faid,  "  Warriors  of  Morven, 
hade!" 

We  opened  our  fails  to  the  wind.  We  flew  over  the  deep.  Our 
fpeed  was  like  the  whale  of  Inidore,  when  fhe  is  purfued  home  by 
the  dorm  of  Lochlin.  In  filence  we  reached  our  coad.  Manos 
was  already  there.  He  knew  the  king  was  abfent ;  and  he  gave 
his  oaths  to  the  wind. 

Morning  pours  from  the  gates  of  the  ead.  Morven  lifts  its 
head  in  gray  day.  The  white  mid  afcends  from  Lora's  dream. 
It  climbs  up  half  the  hill,  and  expofes  to  our  view  the  fleeping  hod. 
"  I  will  afcend,"  faid  Connan,  "  and  kill  their  king ;  why  fliould 
he  again  deceive  us  with  his  words  ?" 

Soul  of  the  fmall  renown,  faid  the  king,  dod  thou  think,  be- 
caufe  Manos  is  falfe,  Fingal  will  be  bafe  ?  Did  ever  warrior  of 
mine  fly,  like  the  fliaft  of  night,  without  driking  fird  his  fliield  ? 
— Young  Fergus,  where  art  thou  ?  Go  to  that  hod  :  tell  them, 
Fincral  never  draws  his  fword  till  his  peace  is  fird  refufed*. 

Fergus  went ;  mild  as  the  morning  fun  on  the  mountain,  when 
its  beanis  are  bathed  in  dew,  and  a  thoufand  trees,  with  all  their 

K  k  2  flowers, 

*  This  line  (in  the  original,  '•  Cha  cf  ing,  That  the  ftrong  fhould  always  be 
thug  Fionn  riabh  blar  gun  chiimha")  has  merciful; — or,  That  quarrels,  if  poflible, 
piaffed  into  a  common  proverb,  import-    fhould  be  avoided. 
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flowers,  are  feen  below  in  their  fmilijig  lake  f . — But  the  breeze 
foon  comes,  and  fpreads  a  momentary  ruffle  over  the  face  of  the 
fmoothed  wave.  The  yellow  hills,  and  the  trees  in  the  deep,  are 
vanifhed  ;  and  all  their  beauty,  for  a  feafon,  is  failed.  Thus 
ruffled  was  the  mild  face  of  my  brother  of  love,  in  his  return 
from  the  hofts  of  Lochlin.  Fingal  knew  he  mull  fight.  "  Ma- 
nos  demands  the  combat  of  heroes." 

The  combat  of  heroes  he  fliall  have,  fald  the  boaftful  Connan  ; 
I  will  bring  to  my  king  the  head  of  the  chief. 

Why  fhould  not  Gorman  be  allowed  to  know  the  weaknefs  of 
his  arm  ?  He  went :  but  Manos  would  not  fight  with  the  feeble. 
He  bade  the  vaunting  Fuathas  come  forth,  to  meet  the  boaftful 
Connan. — In  the  battles  of  Lochlin  Fuathas  flood  always  behind  ; 
nor  even  there  was  he  void  of  fear.  One  night  as  they  had  fought 
to  the  moon,  too  far  behind,  by  the  fide  of  a  Uttle  ftream,  was 
Fuathas.  A  tall  hero  appeared  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  taller  flill 
appeared  his  fpear.  Fuathas  flew  :  the  other  purfued  him  hard. 
In  the  midft  of  his  fear,  as  he  leapt  the  flream,  he  fell.  Beneath 
him,  to  his  joy,  fell  the  foe.  In  vain  dofl  thou,  plead  for  mercy, 
he  cried,  as  he  drew  his  fword.  But  none,  fave  his  own  fhade, 
had  Fuathas. — 'Not  fmaller  is  now  thy  caufe  of  fear,  when  thou 
dcfcendeft  to  engage  with  Connan. 

We  faw  him  come  forth  from  their  hoft  :  but  the  rufl  was  on 

his- 

f  Th«    beauty   of   this    paflag*    in    the  "S  mM!l  i  caoin  ghnuis  na  lr«gfia  ; 

.    .       ,     ,    .          .  ,  Thrcig  na  coillu', — threiR  na  llcihhte 

«rifiinal  claims  here  a  place.  ,      ''    ,         „  .   .    .     . 

°  ^  Blia   s  an  lochan  (licimh  ri  gaiic. 

Dl.'  imith  Fcar'as  mo  bhraihair  fein,  _,,.,.  ,,  , 

—3   amnuil  Im  caochla  crutii 

Mar  orra-.mieibht,.  bha  chruth,  „„  Mn»h..  facbd  dubhach  n,r  co'ail, 

Tra  bhios  dcarf.  na  maidoe  's  u>  dlinchd,  q  ,,,„,,„,  l„^,,,^„  j^^a  fiar  uainn. 

•Sa  choill  fa  bla  fan  lochau  fhe'ar.  „  .j.^^  jj^„^  ,g  i^^„,.^h  co'iaio.- 
Ach  tbiiirling  olttag  on  aonach 
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his  fpear,  It  founded  on  his  fhield  Hke  the  fcreaming  of  fowls, 
when  they  prepare  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  wing  on  the  watery- 
ridge.  Connan  feared ;  but  he  remembered  the  eye  of  his  king. 
He  ruflied  on  with  his  fword,  and  wounded  the  gray  feather  in 
the  creft  of  Fuathas.  At  the  ftroke  the  man  of  Lochlin  falls  down 
with  fear.  He  thought  the  wound  he  had  received  was  in  the 
head.  Connan  turns  to  fee  if  his  king  beheld.  The  fword  of 
Fuathas  comes  behind,  and  hews  his  two  ears  from  his  head  of 
pride.  The  valley  echoes  to  his  cry  as  back  he  nms  to  our  hofl. 
At  the  foot  of  the  king  he  falls.  "  I  bravely  die,"  he  faid;  "  Fin- 
gal,  revenge  thy  hero's  death  *." 

The  hoft  of  Manos  came  on  with  all  their  fteel.  Many  were 
their  fhields  and  fpears  ;  many  tlieir  rattling  mails  and  fwords  of 
light ;  many  their  axes  of  war  f  to  hew  down  the  battle. — The 
joy  of  our  people  arofe,  as  llowly  we  moved  to  meet  them :{:. 

— But 

*  The  heroifm  of  Connan,  unlike  all  qualities  was  looked  upon  as  a  rare  phe- 

tlie  reft  of  Fingal's  warriors,  lay  chiefly  nomenon,  and  branded  with  fuch  marks 

in  his  tongue.     For  this  reafon  he  is  up-  of  infamy  and  difgrace. — The  name  of 

on  all  occafions  ridiculed   and  expofed.  Connan  is  become  a  proverbial  appella- 

I'erhaps  fome  mifchiefs  too,  of  which  he  tion  in  the  GalLc,  iox  apcevijk  ill-natured 

had   been    the   author,    particularly   the  per/on. 

death  of  Dermid,  had  helped   much  to         ^  We  find  no  mention  of  this  weapon 

draw  upon  him  this  odium.     In  one  of  among  the  arms  of  Fingal.     It  was,  pro- 

OiTian's  poems  he  is  called,  Mac  mor  na  bably,  peculiar  to  theScandinavians,  and 

bha  riabh  ri  ok ;  "  The  heir  of  all  who  the    fame  with    the  Lochaber-ax  after- 

ever  did  eviK"     He  is  often  called  Crio-  wards  adopted  by  the  Caledonians. 

Bach  nam  Fiann  ;    "  The  blemifh  of  Fin-  '^  iomad  cloidhe  's  b'  iomad  fgiath, 

gal's  heroes."     And  from  the  above  ad-  E' iomad  triaih  le  luhich  aigh 

i7<:ntiir<»  Vie    Aa,:  ,„J     u-  ^-  1        f  ''    iomudach  ann  clogaide  crnaidh 

venture  he  derived   his  common  title  of  _. .  ,  * 

_  ,,    ^  .   ,  ,  ^   lumadach  aim /a.:^Af««m/o .://;. 

Lannan  mad ;  or,  «'  Connan  without  the 

cars." — It  is  a  ftrong  proof  not  only  of  the  X  ^  general  engagement  is  fometimcs 

valour  but  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  heroes,  related  here,  but  fo  defedive  and  incor- 

that  a  fingle  inilance  who  failed  in  thefe  ^^^  as  not  to  admit  of  a  tranQation. 
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********** 
— But  who  comes  in  his  fpeed  from  our  hills,  tall  indie  beauty 
of  youth  ?  His  fpear  in  his  hand  is  like  a  tree :  and  his  fliield  is 
like  the  moon  of  night.  He  is  from  the  land  of  ftrangers  ;  he 
afks  if  he  may  fight  the  battle  of  the  king.  Fingal  beheld  the 
warrior  with  joy,  and  blefled  the  flrength  of  his  youth.  But  Ma- 
nos  demanded  the  combat  of  kings  :  for  he  remembered  the  thongs 
of  Iniflore  ;  and  his  pride  arofe  like  a  whirlwind  on  dark  waves, 
when  mariners  fear  the  danger. 

We  ftood  in  our  place  f.  Fingal  went  forward  in  his  flrength. 
The  found  of  his  arms  was  like  the  noife  of  the  fpirit  of  Loda, 
when  he  fpreads  his  blaft  over  the  land,  and  marks  his  path  with 
death  and  terror.  He  flruck  with  his  fpear  the  broad  fliield.  His 
mail  rung  with  the  founding  of  his  fleps  :  its  noife  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  thoufand  waves,  lifted  by  the  rage  of  a  florm  againfl 
the  dark  fide  of  a  rock.  The  gathering  of  the  tempcfl  on  the  hero's 
brows  is  terrible.  The  fon  of  Luno  gleams  high  in  his  hand. 
His  hair  is  tofTed  on  the  blaft  of  winds,  -like  the  foam  of  a  flream 

white- 


■f  This  paflage  is  much  admired  in  the 
original,  and  is  therefore  inferted  for 
the  fake  of  fuch  as  may  underftand  it. 
It  has  indeed  a  native  grandeur  in  its  own 
drefs,  which  will  not  fit  fo  unafFccled 
and  eafy  on  the  idiom  of  another  lan- 
guage. 

CliuaiiUi  Fionn  ados  !c  tartar  iiairliann, 
'S  fuaimntath  arm  mar  I'piorad  Lutldi, 
A'  fgaoilc  giorjig  is  criih-chatlia 
■  Fcadh  an  ralhaM  gu  grad  cho'rag  : 
No  mar  mhilte  dmn  a'  beiicaich 
Ann  ftuirm  citi  li  flios  carraig; 
Mat  fin  blia  fiuim  aiTn  fa  luireich. 
S  air  aglinnU  blia  ilulaclid  calha. 
Bha  chloidhc  libhi'  a  dcalraJh, 


Togt'  ann  aird  an  laimh  a  clinraidh  : 

Sna  gaoitlic'  ftrannar'  a'  glnafad 

A  cliiabh,  air  (hniiadh  freollia  huinnr. 

— Nj  cmiic  air  gach  laobli  diiclli  cliritliich, 

'S  chliig  an  t  llijjhc  fui'  a  cliofin  ; 

Las  a  (huilcan  :— dli'att  a  diroidhe  ; 

B'ann  fheilidh  a  chith  's  a  choflas  ! 

Chuaidh  an  fgiallian  brcac  nam  bloiJe"; 
Ciuiaidb  an  chloidheaii  j;orm  a  bhcarna  ; 
Clnialdh  an  nca(;han  fada  libhidh 
A  chabba"  's  a  ghnionih  bu  Rhabhal<Ih  : 
Fhrcagair  na  crcagan  don  fbuainincach 
Thnggatliana  cruaiJh  gan  ftrachda' 
Thall  fo  bhos,---air  corp  nan  trcunlioch  ; 
Cliu"  fhrcagair  na  fpcuraa  ard  dhoibh. 


This 
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white-tumbling  from  the  mountain  rock.  The  little  hills  fhrink 
before  him,  and  the  earth  trembles  under  his  fleps.  Lochlin  fee 
the  awful  terrors  of  his  face :  they  fee  in  it  the  flames  of  battle  ; 
and  the  beating  of  their  hearts  is  high. 

The  chiefs  meet  in  battle  :  their  two  hofls  look,  with  trembling 
wonder,  on  the  dreadful  fight. — But  its  terrors  who  can  defcribe? 
Their  varied  fliields  are  hewn,  piecemeal,  down.  Their  blue 
fwords  are  broken ;  and  their  long  tough  fpears  fly,  through  the 
whiftling  air,  in  pieces.  The  echoing  rocks  anfwer  to  their  ftirokes  ; 
and  the  fliies  refound  with  the  noife. — IVIanos  at  length  is  bound. 

Hold,  faid  Connan,  Manos  of  fpears,  till  I  cut  away  his  head  of 
lies. 

I  AM,  faid  Manos,  in  the  hands  of  Fingal ;  his  wrath  burns  not^ 
like  thine,  a  deadly  flame. 

Yes  ;  thou  art  in  my  hands  :  nor  flaall  Fingal  flain  his  fame,, 
with  the  blood  of  a  low-laid  foe.  Once  more  thou  mayefl;  go  :  Bus 
thy  fpoufe  mufl  mourn,  if  thou  dofl;  again  come  back. 

He  fpoke  ;  but  the  face  of  Manos  is  pale.  The  Ipear  trembles 
under  his  weight  as  he  moves.  The  thiflle  comes  acrofs  his  foot. 
Stumbling,  on  earth  he  falls.  The  broad  wound  is  in  his  fide. 
— His  fhield  had  opened  its  bofom  to  the  fpear  of  the  king  ;  for 
it  had  heai'd  his  former  words  *. 

His 

*  This  refers  to  his  fwearing  by  his  ra£ler  appears,  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the 
fliicld,  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  poem,  enormity  of  the  crime  as  to  think  it  de- 
that  he  would  not  for  the  future  trouble     ferving  of  inftant  death  ; 

Fingal    or    any  of    his    friends.      The  ab-  Cumail.h  rhim  Manos  nan  lann, 

borrence    of    the    poet,    or    rather    of   the  Sgn  fgarainn  a  cheann  fa  chorp. 

people  whofe  fentiments  he  fpoke,  to  ^^  ^^^'T  '^age  of  fociety  has  its  own  vir- 
fuch  falfehood,  is  ftrongly  marked  in  his  *"es  and  vices,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
making  the  very  Ihield  of  Manos  rcfent  lying,  perjury  and  deceit,  are  refinements 
it.       Even   Connan,     low    as  his    cha-     '^at  belong  to  civilized  life,  rather  than 

to- 
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His  tomb  was  raifed.  But  what  could  the  bards  fayf  ?  Manos 
remembered  not  his  words.  When  he  was  afked  what  he  had 
done  with  his  oaths  ?  "  Alas !"  he  faid,  "  where  I  found,  I  left 
them," — Manos,  thou  wert  generous  ;  but  wrathful  and  bloody 
was  thy  darkened  foul. 

We  came  to  Selma's  halls.  The  young  hero  who  came  to  our 
wars  was  with  us.  But  his  countenance  was  fad,  and  often  he  looked 
to  the  hill. — "  On  its  heath,"  he  faid,  "  I  left  the  fpoufe  of  my 

love. 

to  that  period  which  we  call  barbarous,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  punifli  any  man 
The  barbarian  feldom  acquires  the  art  of  in  the  other  world  becaufe  he  was  un- 
difguifing  his  fentiments,  or  the  virtue  fortunate  in  this;  as  was  the  cafe  with 
of  fneaking  through  the  winding  paths  every  one  whom  they  forced  to  wander 
of  infincerity  and  circumvention.  "  A  hundred  years  a  melancholy  fhadc!" 
t  Of  all  poffible  evils,  that  of  beingde-  (^n.  6.  329.),  for  the  want  of  burial. 
nied  the  funeral-fong  was  thought,  by  the  Fo""  ^^^ir  own  faults  only,  the  bards  call- 
ancient  Caledonians,  the  moft  dreadful,  ed  peoplc  to  a"  account :  And  then,  as 
On  the  fong  of  the  bard  depended  not  v'«  was  never  to  be  allowed  quarter  by 
only  their  fame  in  this  world,  but  their  'hem,  they  condemned  the  guilty  to  an 
happinefs  in  the  next.  This  perfuafion  adequate  punifhment,  not  only  for  a  hun- 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  dred  years,  but  for  ever;  or  at  lead  till  the 
upon  their  condudl,  as  it  would  be  aeon-  brath  or  di/inn,  when  the  world  was  to 
tinual  fpur  to  good  and  great  a£lions.  undergo  a  general  revolution  by  fire  or 
Even  till  fome  time  after  the  extintlion  water.  The  morality  which  they  incul- 
of  their  fuperintendants  the  Druids,  the  cated  was  not  the  lead  valuable  property 
bards  maintained  their  dignity,  and  dif-  of  Ofhan's  poems.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
charged  this  part  of  their  office  without  that  his  moral  pafl'ages  are  in  the  original 
any  refpicl  of  perfons.  In  the  cafe  be-  always  fliort  and  (Iriking;  as  if  they  had 
fore  us,  we  fee  the  impartiality  of  Oflian  been  intended  to  take  hold  of  thememo- 
in  drawing  even  the  character  of  an  ene-  ry,  and  to  pafs,   as  moft  of  them  have 

my.     His  generofity  is  celebrated,  both     done,  into  common  proverbs When  any 

in  this  and  fome  other  fragments  ;  but  un-  perfon  fails  in  a  lolemn  promife,  nothing 

fortunately  his  delight  in  blood  is  always  is  more  common  than,  by  a  diftich  of  this 

joined  to  it :  He  is  dill  poem,  to  remind  him  of  the  guilt  and  fate 

— Manos,  fiiileacli,  corrach,  fiji,  of  ManOS. 

And    _Mano^,  Ri'  fuilcach  nan  cua.h.  ..  Cait  a  bhcil  iia  mionnan  moi^  Mhamiis  .' 

The  Celtic  bards  did  not,    like   the  poets  Och!  dirflwgas  far  an  d"  fUuaras." 
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love.  We  fled  from  the  ftrength  of  Calmar  ;  for  his  heroes  frora 
the  flreams  of  Borba  were  many,  and  the  friends  of  Morloch 
failed. 

His  words  reached  the  ears  of  Umad,  as,  bended,  he  leaned  on 
his  ftaff,  like  a  tree  half  overturned  on  Lena.  The  joy  of  the 
aged  arofe.  He  afked  for  Lamina.  She  came.  She  flew  to  her 
father.  We  faw  the  mingled  joy  of  their  fouls.  We  wondered 
why  we  wept  in  the  midft  of  our  gladnefs.  Our  tears  of  joy  were 
plcafant ;  like  the  fweet  drops  that  fall  from  the  oak  of  Morlia, 
when  its  green  leaves  rejoice  in  the  day  of  the  fun. 

To-DAY,  faid  Fingal,  we  fpread  for  the  ftrangers  the  feaft  :  to- 
morrow we  give  the  children  of  diflrefs  our  aid.  The  fhield  of 
Morven  will  ftretch  itfelf  wide  to  cover  the  unhappy;  and  this 
fword  is  bright  with  joy  when  it  is  drawn  to  defend  them.  Then 
only  the  fon  of  Luno  f  fays,.  "  I  long  to  be  bathed  in  blood." 

The  night  was  fpent  in  the  feaft  and  the  fong.     Nor  was  thy 

L 1  voice 

■j-  The  fword  of  Fingal  had  this  name  alfo  tells  the  different  names  or  epithets 

from  its  maker  Luno,  a  fmith  of  Loch-  given  to  their  refpedtive  fwords:  fuch  as, 

lin,  who  had  likewife  fabricated  arms  for  «<  the  fon  of  Luno  •,"  "  the  flame  pf  the 

fomc  more  of  the  Fingalian  heroes.     In  Druids ;"  "  the  raven,  or  bird  of  prey ;" 

return,  Oflian    tranfmitted  his  name  to  &c. 

pofterity  in  a  poem  COmpofed  on  the  fub-  ^  b'  aighearad,  Hm  andara  mhaireach. 

je£l,     and    known     by     the     title     of     {an  Ann  an  ceardaicl.  Loin 'ic  Liomhain! 

Gcbha)  «•  The  fmith."     Some  fragments  *'''""  ^u  mhaith  ar  n  ur  d.loidh-nc 

/-I-        ^  L-L/i'ii  •  S' ar  deagh  flileaghan  fada  rijline. 

of  this  piece  which  Itill  remain  are  very  . 

'  'Be  mac-anLo:n  lann  mliic  Cu  il, 

charaaeriftical   of   the   manners  of  the  Nach  d-fh.gfuighcairiabh  dh'fheoildaoine; 

times.       In  the  following    lines  the  poet,  Gum  bi'nDrui'lannach  lann  Ofcair, 

■with  the  ardour  natural  to  a  warrior,  de-  'Sgum  hi  ciiofgarach  lann  chaoiltc. 

/•-.•U„-  .Ua  »        r        •.     C   i-U^:,   :«,.    ««    ,=  Gum  bi 'n  Liomhanach-lannDhiarmid, 

Icribes  the  traniport  01  their  joy  on  re-  ' 

B'iomad  fear  fiadhaich  a  mharbh  i ; 

ceiving  thefe  implements  of  war  ;  "  O  ,5   „„  ,  ■„  , .    „,„  „,„  ,  , 

o  *  '5  agam  fein  bna  Gear-nan-calan, 

how  glad  were  we  the  next  morning  on  Eu  gharg,  faniru  'n  am  nan  garbh  chath. 

receiving  our  arms  from  Luno  !" — He  *  The 
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voice  filent,  my  foftly-trembling  harp  *.  Thy  found  was  not 
then  fo  mournful.  Thou  hadft,  Uke  me,  thy  companions  about 
thee ;  and  the  king  with  his  heroes  heard  thee.  From  their  feats 
they  leaned  forward  to  li-ftcn  ;  their  faces  were  fidelong- bending^ 
—No  filent  mift  on  the  vale  were  then  our  friends,  my  harp. — No 
mournful  voice  in  the  hollow  tree  of  the  mountain  was,  then,  thy 
found :  no  mofs-gray  blafted  tree,  ftript  bare  of  all  its  leaves,  was 
Ofllan. 

*  The  bard  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  addrelTed  himfelf  to  the  foli- 
tary  companion  of  his  wo,  the  harp }  and  here  he  again  returns  to  it. 
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The     argument. 

OssiAN,  feeling  the  fun  warm  on  the  tomb  of  Trathal,  addrefles  that  luminary,  and 
relates  an  adventure  of  the  hero  on  whofe  tomb  he  fits. — Colgul,  having  been 
worfted  by  Trathal  at  the  chace  and  tournament,  contrived  a  ftratagem  to  refent 
the  fuppofed  affront.  He  lands  a  number  of  his  followers  on  the  coaft  of  Mor- 
ven  ;  and  fends  an  old  man  to  Trathal  to  counterfeit  diftrefs,  and  alk  his  immediate 
aid.  Being  thus  erifnared,  he  defends  himfelf  with  great  bravery;  and  kills  many 
of  his  opponents,  with  their  leader, before  he  is  miffed  by  his  people,  who  at  length 
come  to  his  aid. 


O  ON  of  the  morning,  the  fleps  of  thyriiing  are  lovely;  thelift- 
^^  ing  of  thy  yellow  hair  above  the  eaflern  mountain.  The  hills 
fmile  when  they  behold  thee ;  and  the  glittering  vales,  with  all  their 

L  1  2  blue 


*  The  hero  of  this  poem  was  grand- 
father to  Fingalj  and  generaliffimo  of  the 
Caledonian  army  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans.  There  is  frequent  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  other  poems  of  OfFian, 
and  in  tradition  he  is  famous  on  account 
of  his  wars  with  the  Druids.  This  piece, 
which  could  not  be  got  altogether  com- 
plete, go°s  by  the  title  of 

Sgeulachd  air  Tra'ul  nam  biiadli 
'S  air  Colgui!  nan  tual  bheart; 

"  The  fong  of  Trathal  the  brave,  and  of 
Colgul  of  thebafe  deeds. "-.-The  addrefs 
to  the  fun,  with  which  it  opens,  is  ex- 


tremely beautiful;  but,  towards  the  end, 
refembling  fomewhat  that  grand  paflage 
of  the  fame  kind  in  Carthon.  It  was  na- 
tural for  fightlefs  Offian,  as  well  as  for 
Milton,  to  make  frequent  addrefles  to 
this  luminary.  It  is  probable,  however, 
they  had  at  firft  no  idea  in  common,  tho' 
they  may  have  been  afterwards  confound- 
ed by  the  carelelTnefs  of  thofe  who  recited 
them.  The  opening  of  the  poem,  as  cor- 
reftly  as  it  could  be  obtained,  is  fubjoined 
in  the  Galic. 

'S  a  Muhic  na  h  og-mhadain  !  ag  eiridh 
Air  flcibhtc  foir,  led'  chiabhan  or-bhuidh  ; 
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blue  ftreams,  are  glad.  The  trees  lift  their  green  growing  heads 
through  the  fliower  to  meet  thee;  and  all  the  bards  of  the  grove 
falute,  with  their  morning-fong,  thy  coming. — But  whither  does 
the  night  fly,  on  its  dark  caglc-wing,  when  it  fees  thy  fiice ; 
and  where  is  the  place  of  darknefs?  Whither  do  the  flars  re- 
tire from  thy  prefence,  and  where  is  the  cave  in  which  they 
hide  their  trembling  beauty  ?  Into  what  defart  dofl  thou  chafe 
them,  when  thou  climbeft  the  mountains  of  heaven,  and  pur- 
fueft  them,  like  a  mighty  hunter,  through  the  blue  fields  of  the 
fky? — Son  of  heaven,  the  fteps  of  thy  courfe  are  lovely,  when 
thou  travelleft  above,  in  thy  brightnefs,  and  fcattereft  from  thy 
face  the  ftorms.  The  departure  of  thy  yellow  hair  is  lovely,  when 
thou  finkeft  in  the  weflern  wave ;  and  lovely  is  the  hope  of  thy 
coming.  In  the  mills  of  night  thou  never  lofefl  thy  courfe  ;  and 
tempefts,  in  the  troubled  deep,  in  vain  oppofe  thee.  At  the  call  of 
the  morning  thou  arc  always  ready,  and  the  light  of  thy  return 


IS 


'S  ait  ccime  do  mhais  air  an  aonach, 

'S  gach  ctoclian  gorm  's  aghlcann  il  gaire. 

Tha  croinn  mine,  ro  dliriuclid  nam  fras, 

Ag  ciridh  gu  bras  ad  cho'ail ; 

"S  filidli  bhinn  nan  coilltc  fas 

A'  cuir  f^iit  ort  le 'n  oran  maidne. 

Ach  c'ait  a  blicil  ciar-im*cachd  na  ha  oiclic 
(Rod'  ghnuit)  air  fglalhan  an  fliircin  ? 
C'ait'  a  bluil  a'g  duibhre  a  co'miidh, 
'S  uaimh  chofach  nan  reulta  foillfc, 
Tra  leanat  In'n  ceimc  gu  luath, 
Mar  (hcalgair  gan  ruaig  '»  na  fpcuran  ; 
Thus  a'  dire*  nan  aonach  ard, 
S  lads'  air  faoin-hhcannta  fas  a  leimiiich  .' 

'S  aoibhin  do  Ihiubha)  a  fholluis  aigh, 
A  fgaoilcas  le  d'  dhcarfa  gach  donionn, 
"S  is  maifeach  do  chlcachdan  o.t 
A'liiamh  Tiar 's  do  dhoigh  ri  pille'. 
Le  fcachran  ann  dalla-cheo  na  h  oi'che, 
Cha  ghlacar  ihii  choidli*  aim  ad  churin  : 


'S  doinionn  nan  cuanta  gabhaidh 

Cha  feid  gil  brath  ai  t  iul  thu. 

Le  gaitm  na  ciuin-mhadain  bidh  teiridh^ 

'S  do  ghnnis  fhcilidh  a"  dufga'  gean  ; 

A'  ffigra'  na  h  oich  o  gach  ail' 

Ach  full  a  bhaird  nach  faic  do  Ihollus. 

Ach  amhuit  fo  aos-lia  hg 
Bidh  tuf«  faihafd  a'  d'  aonar  ; 
Do  fhi\iblial  'sna  fpeuran  mall 
'S  tu  dall  mar  mis'air  an  aunach. 
Doilleir  mar  ghtalach  nan  tra, 
liidh  I  anra  's  tu  fiubhaJ  nan  fpcur  ; 
Caifcamachd  na  maidne  cha  chluinn  ihu  ; 
Mar  na  fuinn  gun  luadh  ri  ciridh. 
An  foalgair  fcallaidh  fo'n  raon 
Ach  chon  fhaic  e  t  aogas  a'  ti'ean  ; 
liruchdai"  a  dheoir,  's  e  pille'  fu  fnialaii, 
"  A  mhadai'  mo  ghiaidh  !  thrcig  a  ghiian  iin." 
■^Bldh  aibhncas  ann  fin  air  folluis  na  hoi'chC) 
Tra  bhios  Mac  na  foillfe  mar  Thra'ul. 
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is  plealant.     It  is  pleafant ;  but  I  fee  it  not,  for  tliou  dofl  not  dif- 
pel  the  night  from  the  eye  of  the  bard. 

— But  tlie  mift  of  years,  one  day,  may  dim  thy  own  counte- 
nance ;  and  flow,  like  mine,  may  be  thy  fteps  of  age  on  Morven. 
A  dim  circle,  like  thy  lifter,  thou  mayefl  wander  through  heaven, 
and  forget  the  time  of  thy  rifing.  The  voice  of  the  morning  will 
call,  but  thou  wilt  not  anfwer.  The  hunter  from  his  hill  will 
lonk  for  thy  coming,  but  he  fhall  not  behold  thee.  The  tear  will 
ftart  into  his  eye.  "  The  beam  of  heaven,"  he  will  fay  to  his 
dogs,  "  hath  failed  us  !"  He  will  return  to  his  booth  in  fadnefs. 
But  the  moon  will  fhine  in  her  brightnefs  ;  and  the  blue  ftars,  in 
their  place,  will  rejoice. — Yes,  O  fun,  thou  wilt  one  day  grow 
old  in  the  heavens ;  and,  perhaps,  fleep  in  thy  tomb,  like  Trathal. 

Dost  thou  not  remember,  O  fun,  the  car-borne  chief  ?  His  fteps 
before  thee  on  the  mountain  were  lovely.  One  day  as  he  wandered 
on  Gormal's  heath,  the  beauty  of  youth,  like  light,  was  around 
hira.  A  fpear  was  in  either  hand  ;  and  the  fhield  of  his  father  was 
broad,  like  thy  face,  before  him.  His  ruddy  cheeks  rofe  beneath 
a  dark  helmet,  and  his  hair  defcended  in  ftreams  upon  his  neck- 
As  he  went,  he  whiftled,  carelefs,  the  fong  of  heroes.  A  fon  of 
age  rifes  before  him  on  the  heath.  His  eye  is  red  :  on  his  cheek 
there  refts  the  tear.  Sad  is  his  voice  of  grief,  and  mournful  lings 
in  his  gray  hair  the  mountain-wind. 

"  I  COME,"  hefaid,  "  to  alk  thine  help,  if  thou  art  Trathal  king 
of  fpears.  On  the  banks  of  the  diftant  Dula,  many  heroes  heard 
once  the  Ihield  of  Tual-arma,  and  many  ftrangers  in  his  hall  have 
feafted.  But  heroes  hear  now  the  found  of  my  Ihield  no  more ; 
and  my  halls,  where  blazed  in  the  midft  of  fongs  the  oak,  are  fi- 

lent 
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lent,  cold,  and  defolate.  Mor-ardan  faw  the  beauty  of  my  oaugh- 
ter.  No  other  child  was  mine.  He  loved  her ;  but  flie  heard  him 
not.  The  wrath  of  his  bofom  was  a  fire  that  was  concealed.  He 
came  on  the  fea  with  his  fkiff.  Four  rofe  upon  his  oars.  Slif- 
gala  and  her  father  flood  upon  the  fliore.  We  are  forced  to  go 
in  the  boat.  The  ftorm  detains  them  now  on  thy  coaft.  Give 
me,  Trathal,  one  of  thcfe  fj'jears  ;  and  lend,  thou  firfl  of  men, 
thy  aid." 

Trathal  heard  the  tale  of  grief.  Joy  and  rage  burned  at  once 
in  his  foul.  He  gave  the  fpear,  and  fearlefs  went:  the  murmur  of 
his  courfe  was  like  a  flream  that  is  concealed.  An  hofl  arofe  be- 
fore him.  The  fon  of  age  behind  them  funk.  The  king,  in  his 
wrath,  half-lifted  the  fpear ;  but  his  foul  bade  him  fpare  the  age 
of  the  feeble.  *'  Stain  not,  Trathal,"  it  faid,  "  widi  his  blood 
thy  fpear." 

Fifty  fpeai's  are  lifted;  fifty  fwords  fhake  their  flames,  like 
lightning,  around  him.  Colgul  rifes  in  the  midft.  The  joy  of  his 
face  is  dark ;  as  fire  in  the  pillar  of  fmoke  ;  as  a  meteor  that  fits  on 
a  cloud,  when  the  moon  of  night  is  dark,  and  the  woody  moun- 
tains hear  the  ftorm. 

— In  DorinefTa  he  had  once  purfucd  with  Trathal  the  chafe,  and 
lifted  with  the  king,  in  fport,  the  fpear.  But  who  could  purfuc 
the  chace,  who  lift  the  fpear  with  Trathal  ?  The  brown-eyed  maid 
of  DorinefiTa  fighed,  as  flie  beheld  the  king  ;  and  turned  away  her 
eye  from  Colgul.  The  chief  in  the  darknefs  of  his  wrath  retired, 
as  retires  a  ghoft  on  his  fullen  blaft  when  he  cannot  tear  the  oak. 
He  waits  in  the  cave  of  clouds,  till  he  come  again  in  the  roar  of 

winds. 
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wihds.     Thus  waited,  for  a  feafon  Colgvil ;  but  now  he  comes  with 
his  thoufands,  when  Trathal  is  alone. 

Thou  art  alone,  O  Trathal;  but  thy  thoughts  are  not  of  flight. 
Thy  ftrength,  like  the  contracSled  ftream  of  Inar,  grows.  Thy  foul, 
like  the  heaving  ocean,  fwells  in  the  roar  of  llorms.  Thy  joy  is 
terrible,  like  a  fpirit  of  night  when  he  lifts  his  red  head  in  the 
midft  of  meteors,  and  ftrides,  in  his  dark-growing  cloud,  from  hill 

to  hill. 

-*         *         *         *         *         *  *         *         *         * 

As  the  rolling  of  rocks  from  the  top  of  hills ;  as  the  noife  of  waves 
when  the  tempeft  is  high ;  or  as  groves  when  their  dry  hair  is  feized 
by  flames  through  night, — fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  path  of  Tra- 
thal. Colgul  and  he  were  two  mountain-flreams  in  the  flrife:  the 
found  of  their  fleel  was  like  the  echo  of  the  narrow  A'ale  when  its 
green  pines  are  felled. — Dreadful  is  their  battle  !  Trathal  is  a  florni 
that  overturns  the  grove,  and  a  wave  that  climbs  the  fliore  is  Col- 
gul f .  But  the  eyes  of  Colgul  reel  in  mifl,  as  lights  on  his  helmet 
the  maffy  fpear.  Corran  ftands  without  his  fliield,  like  a  rock 
which  the  lightning  has  bared.  Duchonnis  flops  with  his  hand 
the  red  flream  of  his  breafl,  and  leans  his  back  to  a  broken  tree. 
The  helmet  of  CrufolUs  glitters  between  his  feet,  with  one  half  hi* 
head,  before  he  falls :  and  the  gray  hair  of  Tual-arma  is  trampled 
in  blood  and  duft,  by  the  crowding  feet  of  heroes. 

CoL- 

f  The  original  of  this  paflage  is  fo  truly  BhaColguii'f  e  fcin  tnardha  (liruth  aonaich, 

grand  and   terrible,  that  the  tranflation  Chluinme  airgach  laobh  am  beuoich; 

•1      .  .        ,  ....  B'  airde  fuaim  ajn  faobhar  reala 

gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  it.  ...        ...„,. 

'  ^  Na  toirm  mnic-tballa  s  croinn  gan  gearri. 

ChaidhTra'alafios  na  ride,  Bha  Tra'al  mar  neart  na  gaoithe 

Mar  fgarnaich  o  mhullach  (leibhte  ;  Leagas  giuthas  Mhor'ainn  aobhach  ; 

Mar  bhiiinnc-flirutli  fuaimncach  oiUtcil,  'Sbha  Colguil  mar  luas  nan  fteiid-Hiruth 

No  mar  iheine  'm  fait  nan  coilllean.  Bhios  ri  aodan  fliliabh  ag  eiridTi. 
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CoLGUL  fcattcrs  from  his  red  eyes  the  cloud.  He  fees  his 
people  in  their  blood  around.  Like  the  dark  fhadow  of  Lego's 
mift,  he  comes  in  filence  behind  the  king.  But  he  comes  not  un- 
perceived.  Trathal  turns.  Colgul  flies.  His  fteps  are  to  the 
boat,  and  Trathal  in  his  flrength  purfues  him.  A  thoufand  ar- 
rows aim  at  the  king.  By  one  of  them  Colgul  is  pierced.  He  fiills 
upon  the  fliore,  when  one  hand  hath  got  hold  of  the  boat..  Tra- 
thal leaps  into  its  dark  womb,  and  turns  upon  the  people  of  Col- 
gul. He  turns;  but  a  blaft  drives  him  into  the  deep,  and  he 
bounds  in  the  midft  of  his  fame  with  joy. 

The  fpoufe  of  Trathal  had  remained  in  her  houfe.  Two  chil- 
dren rofe,  with  their  fair  locks,  about  her  knees.  They  bead  dieir 
ears  above  the  harp,  as  fhe  touched,  with  her  white  hand,  its  trem- 
bling firings.  She  flops.  They  take  the  harp  themfelves;  but  can- 
not find  the  found  which  they  admired. — Why,  they  faid,  does  it 
not  anfwer  us  ?  fhew  us  the  firing  wherein  dwells  the  fong.  She 
bids  them  fearchfor  it  till  fhe  returns.  Their  little  fingers  wander 
among  the  wires. 

SuLANDON A  looks  for  her  love.  The  hour  of  his  return  is  pafl. 
— "  Trathal,  where  dofl  thou  wander  among  flreams  ;  where  has 
thy  path  erred  among  woods  ?  From  this  height  may  I  be- 
hold thy  tall  form ;  may  I  fee  the  fmiling  joy  of  thy  ruddy 
face.  Between  thy  yellow  locks  of  youth,  thou  lookeft  like  the 
morning  fun." 

She  afcended  the  hill,  like  a  white  cloud  of  die  melted  dew, 
when  it  rifes  on  early  beams  from  the  fecret  vale,  and  ruflies  fcarce 
wave  their  brown  tufted  heads.  She  faw  a  flciff  bounding  on  the 
deep :  flie  faw  on  the  fliore  a  grove  of  ijicars. — "  Surely  they  mufl 

be 
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be  foes  that  lift  them ;  and  Trathal  is  alone.    Can  one,  tho'  ftrong, 
contend  with  thoufands  ?" 

Her  cries  afcendupon  the  rock.  The  vales  reply  with  all  their 
dreams.  Youths  rvilh  from  their  mountains,  and  wildly  tremble, 
in  their  fteps,  for  their  king.  They  thought  of  rufliing  on  the 
people  of  Colgul  in  their  wrath  ;  but  Trathal  raifed  on  the  deep  his 
voice,  and  bade  them  flop  the  fpear.  They  rejoiced  when  they 
heard  the  king,  and  faw  him  turn  to  the  fhore  his  lliip. 

They  gathered  about  Colgul  ;  but  his  face  was  dark,  and  the 
flame  of  his  eye  had  failed.  His  people  flood  mournful  aroxind  ; 
but  many  of  them  had  ftrewed  the  brown  heath,  like  dry  leaves  on 
autvimn's  dufky  plain  when  tempefts  {hake  the  oak.  We  help  them 
to  raife  their  tombs ;  and  firfl:  we  dig  the  grave  of  Colgul. — A  youth 
(loops  to  place  befide  him  the  fpear.  The  mail,  in  rifmg,  drops 
from  two  heaps  of  fnow.  Calmora  falls  above  her  love. — Sulin- 
dona,  as  fhe  came,  beheld  her  pale.  She  knew  the  daughter  of 
Cornglas.  Her  tears  fell  over  her  in  the  grave  :  flie  praifed  the 
fair  of  Soma. 

"  Daughter  of  beauty,  thou  art  low.  A  flrange  fliore  receives 
thy  corfe.  But  thou  wilt  rejoice  on  thy  cloud,  for  thou  fleepefl 
in  the  tomb  with  Colgul.  The  ghofts  of  Morven  will  open  their 
halls  to  the  young  ftranger,  when  they  fee  thee  approach.  Heroes 
around  the  feaft  of  dim  Ihells,  in  the  midfl  of  clouds,  fliall  admire 
thee  ;  and  virgins  in  thy  praife  fliall  touch  tlie  harp  of  mift.  Thou 
wilt  rejoice,  O  Calmora  f ;  but  thy  father,  in  Soma,  will  be  fad> 

M  m  His 

f   The  whole  of  the  fong  over  Calmora  niaidli  gean  ortfa  a'  d'  neoil, 

is  beautiful  ;    but  the  following  verfes  are  ^'^^  '  Alhair  ann  Sornabiaidh  dubhach: 

exceedingly  foft  and  tender.  ^£  '""''''^'^  "'  ^^''''  "=8'""' 

Thig 
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His  fleps  of  age  will  wander  on  the  fliore.  The  roar  of  the 
wave  will  come  from  the  diflant  rock.  '  Calmora,'  lifting  his 
gray  head,  he  will  fay,  '  is  that  thy  voice  ?' — The  fon  of  the 
rock  alone  will  reply.  Retire  to  thy  houfe,  O  Cornglas,  retire 
from  the  ftormy  fliore ;  for  thy  Calmora  hears  thee  not.  Her 
fleps  with  Colgul  are  high  on  clouds.  On  moon-beams  flie  may 
come,  perhaps,  to  thy  dreams,  when  iilence  dwells  in  Soma. 
Daughter  of  beauty,  thou  art  low ;  but  thou  fleepefl  in  the  tomb 
with  Colgul !" 

SucM  was  the  fong  over  Calmora  ;  but  who  could  fpeak  inpralfc 
of  Colgul  ?  He  and  his  people  came,  like  the  cloud  of  death  that 
rifes  from  the  cave  of  Lano,  and  creeps  through  night  into  the 
booth  of  the  hunter,  when  his  eyes  are  clofed,  and  all  the  winds 
arc  quiet.  Often  have  their  ghofls  fighed  on  the  mournful  mifls 
that  lowly  creep  along  the  tombs :  often  has  their  voice  been 
lonely  there. — But  thou  feefl  them  not,  O  fun  :  they  only  come 
when  darknefs  robes  the  hills ;  when  all  thy  beams  are  away. 
But  thou  feeft  the  ghoft  of  Trathal ;  often  docs  he  flalk  in  thy 
beams  at  noon,  when  the  hills  around  are  covered  with  mift.  Thou 
delighted  to  fhed  thy  beams  on  the  clouds  which  enrobe  the  bi-ave, 
and  to  fpread  thy  rays  around  the  tombs  of  the  valiant.  Often  do 
I  feel  them  on  the  bed  of  Trenmor,  and  even  now  thou  warmeft 
the  gray  flone  of  Trathal.  Thou  remembereft  the  heroes,  O  fun  : 
for  their  fleps  in  thy  prcfcnoe  were  lovely;  and  before  their  time 

thou 

lliig  ganiaich  nan  tonn  ga  chluafan.  Pill  o  ftoirm  alluidh  na  traglm, 

"  An  e  Co  do  ghuth,  inghean  mo  ghaoil !"  '.S  gun  nc.ich  a'  frcagra'  do  ghlaoidh 

— Thi  ula  aofda  ri  AonCai'  arda.  Ach  Mac-thalla  f  nam  faolnfliafacb. 

Pill  gu  talla  nan  corn-glas, 

+  M.ir-liallii,  "  the  fon  of  the  rock,"  is  the  Galic  name  for  Eclio. 
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thou  haft  flione  on  Morven.  And  thou  wilt  remember  them  in 
the  time  to  come,  O  fun,  when  this  gray  flone  fliall  be  fought  in 
vain.  Yes :  for,  *'  Thou  wilt  endure,"  faid  the  bard  of  ancient  days  f , 
"  after  the  mofs  of  time  fliall  grow  in  Temora;  after  the  blaft  of 
vears  fliall  roar  in  Selma." 


f  What  bard  Offian  refers  to  here  is 
uncertain.  He  was  poflibly  fome  one 
who  had,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of 
*'  The  bard  of  ancient  times."  It  appears 
from  the  paiTage,  that  the  art  of  poetry 
was  by  no  means  in  its  infancy  in  the 
days  of  Oflian.  The  excellency  of  his 
poems  proves,  that  it  had  been  longprac- 
tifed,  and  had  then  made  a  confidcrable 
progrefs.  Some  have  fuppofed,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  Galic  tales,  which 
are  in  a  language  highly  figurative  and 
poetical,  but  not  confined  to  numbers, 
have  been  the  firft  eflays  in  poetry,  and 


long  prior  to  the  sera  of  vcrfe.  This  is 
not  improbable,  as  the  warmth  of  the 
uncultivated  imagination  and  the  barren- 
nefs  of  language  would  naturally  give  rife 
to  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric  before  art 
could  reduce  words  to  meafure  or  num- 
bers. As  many  of  the  tales  which  ac- 
company the  oldeft  of  the  Galic  poe  ms  are 
of  this  figurative  and  poetical  caft,  they 
are  a  flrong  prefumptive  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  poems  which  they  explain; 
They  likewife  afford  a  curious  view  of  the 
Galic  poetry  jn  its  moft  early  flages. 
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DARGO  THE  Son  of  DRUIVEL  : 

A  POEM*. 

The      argument. 

D.1RGO,  the  fon  of  a  chief  Druid,  having  obtained  feme  help  from  Scandinavia,  is 
difcovered  landing  by  night  on  the  coaft  of  Morven.  Two  of  Fingal's  fcouts, 
who  had  gone  to  watch  his  motions,  are  worded  by  hira  in  fingle  combat,  and  then 
fent  to  challenge  Fingal  to  battle.  Fingal  devolves  the  command  that  day  on  Cu- 
rach,  a  chief  of  Innisfail.  His  father  examines  his  arms  ;  and  relates  to  him  an 
adventure  of  his  early  days  to  Iforno,  which  prepares  us  for  the  (lory  of  Ulan-forlo, 
near  the  end  of  the  poem.  In  the  engagement,  Dargo  is  flain  ;  and  Curach,  after 
lofing  one  hand,  and  behaving  with  uncommon  bravery,  dies  as  he  is  retiring  from 
the  battle.  Some  reflexions,  fuggefted  by  a  Druidical  grove,  and  the  poet's  no- 
tions of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  begin  and  end  the  poem.  The  fcene  is  around  the 
ftream  of  Moruth  ;  and  the  time  feems  to  be  the  end  of  fpiing,  or  beginning  of 
fummer^ 


A   Sound  comes  by  halves  to  my  ear.     It  is  like  the  voice  of  a 

wave  that  climbs,  when  it  is  calm,  the  diflant  rock.  It  is  the- 

voice  of  Struthan-dorcha's  flream,  m-virmuring,  deep,  in  the  vale 

of 

*  As  the  name  of  Dargo  is  frequent  in  laft  ftruggle  which  they  made  for  exifU 

the  poems  of  Ollian,  this  hero  is  further  ence.    They  had  got  fome  aid  from  Scan- 

diftinguilhed  by  his  patronymic  of  Mac-  dinavia,  and  feem  to  have  been  no  ftran- 

Drui-Bheil,  or  '«  the  fon  of  the  Druid  of  gers  to  war  themfelves.     But  all  their 

Bel,"  probably  the  Arch-druid  of  the  Ca-  prowefs,  affifted  with  the  incantations  of 

kdonian  kingdom.  their  allies,  was  too  weak  to  cope  with 

TheDruids,  for  fome  generations  back,  a  race  of  warriors.    They  were  forced  to 

had  been  at  variance  with  the  family  of  fubmit ;    but   their   conquerors,    having 

Fingal,;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  permitted 

them. 
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of  oaks.  In  the  bofom  of  its  grove  is  the  circle  of  flones.  Dim 
imfiniflied  forms  figh,  within  their  gray  locks,  around  it.  The 
fons  of  the  feeble  hear  the  found;  and,  trembling,  {liun  the  aw- 
ful fliadowy  fpot.     "  The  haunt  of  ghofts,"  they  fay,  "  is  there." 

But  your  voices  are  no  terror  to  the  bard,  fpirits  of  dark  night, 
pale- wandering  around  your  awful  (tones.  No:  I  tried  the  ftrength 
of  your  arm  when  alive ;  I  lifted  my  fpear  in  battle  againft  your 
mighty  Dargo,  againft  the  terrible  fon  of  Druivel. 

A  TALE  of  the  years  that  have  fled,  on  their  own  dun  wings,  0- 
ver  Morven. 

The  chafe  was  over  in  the  heath.  The  wearied  fons  of  the 
moiTUtain  laid  themfelves  down  to  reft ;  their  bed  of  mofs  is  in  the 
fhade  of  groves.  The  hills  robed  themfelves  in  the  folds  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  the  heroes  feafled  in  Selma.  Song  on  fong  deceived,  as 
was  wont,  the  night  * ;  and  the  found  of  harps  arofe.  The  howling 
of  gray  dogs  is  heard,  in  the  calm  of  the  fong.  Their  place  is  on 
the  top  of  their  rock,  and  their  look  is  towards  the  dark-rolling  of 
ocean.  Our  fcouts  repair  to  its  fhore;  Sulinroda  of  quickeft  fight, 
and  Calcofla,  foot  of  fpeed. 

Shouldst  thou  not  now  arife,  half-wafted  moon,  from  thy  bed 
of  heath ;  fhould  not  thy  horn  appear  above  the  rock  of  Morven  ? 
Lift  it,  fair  light ;  look  down,  through  trees,  on  the  flee^uig  roes, 

and 

them  to  retire  to  their  fliades,  and  die  in  •Tillof  very  late  the  cuftomoffpending 

obfci.rity. — This  poem  begins  with  the  the  winter-night  in  the  tale  and  fong  pre- 

fo'lowing  lines:  vailed  univerfally  in  the  Highlands.  This 

Tha  fuaim  am  chluafa  fcin,  gave  the  mind  a  ftock  of  ideas  and  fenti- 

Mar  il:onn  ann  cciii  lir  muir  fluimhe;  ments  which  it  can  never  derive  from  the 

DogMao-lh,  Shruthain-dorcha,  'se  t'ann,  f^^  r^J  and  black  fpOtS  which  COnftitUtC 

.,.    .„  .      ,''     ,        ,   .  °  the  creat  amufenient  of  a  politer  age  and 

*N  ad  dhoirre  tha  ra  nan  cUch '  »  r  o 

'3  taibhfc  cianail  'nan  glai-cide",  3  morC  poliflicd  pftoplc. 

"■Stiamhaidhfo!"  *   ^^l'"' 
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and  let  the  ftream  of  Cona  glitter  in  thy  beam.  Point  out  to  our 
fcouts  the  way  ;  and  if  the  dark  path  of  flrangers  be  on  the  nightly 
deep,  lead  them  to  the  feaft  of  Selma.  The  gate  of  Fingal  ftands 
always  open,  and  bids  the  benighted  traveller  to  come  in. — Break 
through  your  clouds,  flars  of  night ;  Uloicha,  pour  thy  beam ! 

— But  you  ilumber  on  your  beds,  ye  lights  of  heaven.  The 
darkefl  clouds  are  your  covering ;  and  thick  mills,  fold  on  fold, 
hke  Ofhan's  robe,  conceal  you.  No  ray  breaks  through.  The 
heath  is  dark  ;  and  no  beam  trembles  on  the  fea,  flive  where  breaks 
the  wave  upon  a  rock,  and  fends  abroad  its  found.  Ghoils  hear 
it,  as  in  their  fhips  of  niift  they  pafs,  and  bid  their  mariners  turn 
away  their  fails. — Rife,  O  moon,  on  the  hill  of  heath  ;  break 
through  your  clouds,  ye  ftars  of  night :  Uloicha,  pour  thy  beam  1 

Gray  morning  half-appears.  The  heads  of  the  moimtains  fee 
it,  and  rejoice.  A  low  murmur  comes  on  the  breeze  ;  it  grows  on 
the  ear  of  our  fcouts.  It  is  the  buzz  of  the  morning  flies,  on  their 
dullcy  cloud,  faid  Sulinroda*.  The  hum  of  the  mountain-bees, 
faid  Calcofla,  coming  forth  from  their  molTy  hive.  The  traveller 
with  his  cai'elefs  foot  hath  touched  it ;  and  their  thoufands  rufli 
forth  to  war. — Nor  flies  of  the  morning,  nor  bees  of  the  mountain, 
make  the  noife,  replied  Sulinroda  ;  is  not  that  an  hofl:  on  the  fliore, 
moving  through  that  column  of  mift,  like  the  moon  of  night  in 
her  fl:eps  of  fllence  ? 

The  fcouts,  abaflied,  retvirn.  They  did  not  perceive  the  hofb 
till  day  arofe ;  and  how  fliall  they  behold  the  mild  face  of  the 
king  ?  Blufliing,  they  walk  with  unequal  fteps  :  on  earth  they 
often  pitch  their  quivering  fl:eel.     At  the  foot  of  a  gray  rock,  as 

they 
•  SuHn-rods,  "  a  difcerner  of  roads ;"  Cakojfa,  "  light  or  fwift  of  foot." 
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they  pafs,  tliey  halt.  One  hand  beats  their  bread; ;  the  other  ftrokea 
their  beard.  A  broken  ftream  leaps  down  from  cliff"  to  cliff":  it 
falls,  a  thick  fliowcr  in  their  wandering  hair.  But  the  fcouts  per- 
ceive it  not ;  far  diftant,  in  the  caves  of  thought,  is  their  filenc 
foul. 

At  length  the  burffing  figh  of  Sulinroda  rofe.  The  eagle  heard 
it  in  the  cleft  of  her  rock.  She  ffiook  her  fluttering  wings,  and  tlie 
fouls  of  the  chiefs  awake.  "  Let  us  demand  the  combat  of  heroes, 
and  return  with  our  fame  to  the  king." 

They  went,  like  two  mountain-flrcams  that  rufli,  white,  from 
the  heathy  hills,  and  join  in  the  vale  of  trees  their  force.  They 
fweep  the  earth  and  ftones  before  them  in  their  courfe,  and  tofs  on 
every  fide,  amidfl  foam,  their  rooted  trees.  The  boy,  from  his  di- 
ftant rock,  beholds  with  fear  their  terrible  beauty.  He  grafps  in 
his  hand  the  bending  oak,  as  beholding  them  he  backward  leans. — 
Such  ftreams  were  the  fcouts  of  Morven  ;  but  in  the  fon  of  Drui- 
vel  they  met  a  fea. — Calcofla  firft  is  bound.  Sulinroda  next  main- 
tains the  terrible  fight ;  but  who  could  fight  with  Dargo  ?  The 
hunter  hears  their  noife,  as  he  fleeps  beneath  the  flieltcr  of  his  rock; 
he  thinks  the  pafling  thunder  hath  torn  its  crumbling  brow,  and 
he  trembles  in  his  dream.  The  roe  fees  him,  as  filent-bounding 
flie  fteals  by  with  her  fon,  the  dun  kid  with  the  long  feet.  She 
wonders  he  docs  not  fly  for  fafety,  like  her,  to  the  fl.ream  of  the 
diftant  wood.  She  fliakes  her  head,  as  flie  flies.  The  thought  of 
her  foul  is,  "  Hunter,  thou  art  not  wife." 

The  echo  of  arms  defcended  on  my  morning  dream  in  Selma. 
I  ftretched  my  hand,    in   my  lleep,    to  grafp   the   fpear.      The 

next 
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next  breeze  drove  a  louder  fovind  againfl  my  ear ;  I  fprung  awake, 
and  ftruck  the  bofs. 

The  king  arofe.  The  fliield  of  Morven  fent  abroad  its  found. 
The  heroes  ruflied  from  their  hills,  like  the  path  of  whirlwinds  in 
withered  oaks.  In  their  courfe  are  a  hundred  fons  of  Innisfail. 
They  faw  the  fon  of  Druivel  with  his  gathered  hoft.  They  faw 
his  banners  float,  with  their  blended  colours,  in  air.  "  Give  me," 
he  fays,  "  the  equal  combat." 

His  chiefs  brightened  before  Fingal.  But  the  youths  of  Innif- 
fail  were  ftrangers.  They  flood,  each  bending  forward  as  he 
grafped  the  fpear.  Their  eyes,  under  their  helmets,  were  fixed  on 
the  king :  they  feemed  like  filent  meteors  under  dark  clouds,  when 
trembling  groves  fee  them  from  afar,  and  the  bounding  of  roes  is 
to  the  rock  of  the  defart.^ — In  the  midfl  of  their  fouls  they  fpoke ; 
but  no  voice  of  theirs  was  heard.  Fingal  faw  their  eyes  were 
flames  of  battle ;  and  his  own  people  had  already  got  their  fame; 
the  children  of  diftant  flreams  fpoke  of  the  heroes  of  Morven. 

CuRACH,  faid  the  king,  lead  thou  the  battle  with  thy  heroes  of 
Innisfail.  But,  Oflian,  let  thy  Ihield  be  near  :  it  has  often  been  a 
rock  that  fheltered  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  when  its  head  was 
bending  beneath  the  florm,  and  the  crafliing  of  groves  was  heard 
around. 

The  aged  chief  of  Sliruth  leaned  to  the  trunk  of  a  pine  that  had 
been  torn,  from  its  dark  rock  on  high,  by  angry  ghofts,  or  eddy- 
winds.  With  one  hand  he,  thoughtlefs,  pulled  off  its  gray  mofs^ 
in  the  decayed  ftrength  of  the  other,  he  flill  held  his  father's  fpear: 
its  gleam  was  hid  beneath  the  growing  crufl  of  years.  There,  the 
days  of  his  youth  rolled  themfelves,  a  filent  flream,  over  his  foul. 

N  n  AH 
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All  the  murmur  of  their  courfe,  as  they  pafTed,  was  the  low  hum  of 
a  fong.  He  wiflied  it  might  travel  with  his  fame  to  the  years  to 
come. — But  when  he  heard  his  fon  named  for  the  battle,  the 
thoughts  of  other  years  retired.  Between  his  gray-hanging  locks 
arofe  the  fmile,  as  he  turned  his  eye  to  fee  his  fon.  He  turned  his 
eye,  but  his  fight  had  failed.  The  night  of  age  around  him  is 
dark  :  its  mifts  are  thick  ;  no  light  will  difpel  their  gloom. 

"  Take,  Curach,"  he  faid,  "  this  fpear.  Often  have  the  valiant, 
like  dry  leaves,  ftrewed  its  path  in  war.  Wield  it  like  thy  fathers. 
My  eye  is  dim :  but  let  them  behold  thee  from  their  clouds,  that 
their  faces  of  mifl  may  rejoice. — 

"  Let  me  feel,  my  fon,  thy  fword,  fmce  age  hath  dimmed  the  eye 
of  Sorglan  *.  Let  me  feel  thy  fword  ;  is  it  fharp  and  ftrong  for 
the  battle?  Let  me  feel  thy  fliield;  is  it  a  rock  of  brafs  in  dan- 
ger ? — It  is  ;  but  ftrengthen  its  thongs  :  I  wore  them  not  fo  weak 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I  bounded  to  the  battle  of  fpears  ; 
when  the  blood,  like  a  mountain-ftream,  leapt  in  my  veins  for 

joy- 

"  Curach,  thy  father,  in  his  yovith,  was  a  tempefl  that  rufhed 
through  the  ranks  of  war.  Seven  heroes  attended  once  my  fteps 
in  Iforlo.  We  purfued,  three  days,  its  deer.  The  pride  of  Ul- 
thorran  rofe.  Never  before,  he  faid,  was  I  diflanced  at  the  chafe. 
— On  the  fliore  he  burnt  our  boat ;  and  twenty  of  his  people  he 
ordered  at  night  to  feize  us  in  our  cave.  lulorno,  that  beam  of 
beauty  in  his  halls,  had  heard  his  words.  She  faw  the  face  of  her 
father  dark,  as  the  cloud  of  Lano  before  the  florm.     She  loved  my 

fleps 

•  Sorgtan,  ««  open  and  generous;"  Curach,  "  rngc  of  battle ;"  Sliruth,  "  dreamy 
liiil." 
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Heps  on  the  heath.  My  image  grew  a  lovely  tree  within  her  foul, 
and  (lie  trembled  for  the  growing  blaft.  *  If  it  lay  thy  green 
branches  low,  no  leaf  of  mine,'  fhe  faid,  '  fliall  flovirifh;  no  voice 
of  the  fpring  fhall  awake  my  beauty.' — In  the  evening  we  found 
the  beam  of  light  in  our  cave.  Her  yellow  locks  wandered,  on 
her  blufliing  face,  in  the  midfl  of  tears,  as  flie  told  the  tale  of 
death. — '  Shun,'  fhe  faid,  '  the  cave  this  night ;  but  tell  not  the 
fleps  of  lulorno  were  nigh  it.  The  foul  of  my  father  is  dark,  a$ 
the  gathering  of  night  in  the  narrow  houfe ;  why  flaould  he  know 
that  his  daughter  loves  the  chief  of  Sliruth  ?' 

"  She  funk  in  her  cloud,  and  retired  ;  like  the  moon  of  heaven 
when  fhe  hath  fliewn  the  bewildered  traveller  his  path  on  the 
heath.  He  was  wandering  thoughtlefs  on  the  face  of  a  rock ;  the 
beam  fhone  around  him :  quick  he  turns  his  fleps  ;  and  bleffes  the 
light  that  faved  him. 

*'  We  fought  with  the  warriors  of  night,  and  prevailed.  "We 
went  for  lulorno,  but  the  fteel  of  her  father  had  pierced  her  breaft. 
Nigh  his  gate  we  found  her  in  her  blood.  She  was  fair  as  the  dy- 
ing fwan  on  the  foam  of  the  ftream  of  Lano,  when  the  arrow  of 
the  hunter  is  in  her  breafl,  and  her  down  is  lifted  by  the  breath 
of  gales. — Her  brother  afked  her  why  flie  would  not  rife ;  and 
afked  us,  wondering,  why  we  wept  ? — I  gave  the  child  a  fword  of 
light.  I  reared  the  tomb  of  the  fair,  on  the  fhore  of  her  native 
land. — Moon-beams  fhine  on  the  place  when  all  is  dark  around  ; 
and  virgin-ghofls  breathe  there,  on  the  palling  breeze,  their  fong. 
The  foul  of  lulorno  is  with  them  in  mift  ;  the  mufic  of  her  voice 
is  mournful.  Through  every  warm  fhower,  the  fun  fmiles  on  her 
green  turf,  and  bathes  its  rays  in  the  dew  of  her  tomb. — Three 

N  n  2  days 
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(lays  our  tears  fell  on  the  grave  of  lulorno  ;  on  the  fourth  we  failed 
in  the  fhip  of  Ulthorran. — Such,  Curach,  were  the  early  deeds  of 
Sorglan  5  be  thy  fame,  my  fon,  like  that  of  thy  father." 

*         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *         *.}- 

As  the  eagle  comes,  ruftling  with  joy,  from  her  rock,  when  flie 
fees  her  prey,  the  young  fawn,  fleeping  in  his  dun  mofly  bed  be- 
low ;  fuch  was  the  joy  of  Curach  as  he  bounded  down  to  battle. 
The  murmur  of  his  people  followed  his  fteps  :  their  found  was 
like  the  noife  of  a  ftream,  when  it  travels  beneath  a  rock  ;  like  the 
thunder  hid  in  earth,  when  the  woods  fliake  their  heads,  but  no 
fiery  cloud  flnges  their  blafled  beard. — Dargo  came  on,  red  eye  of 
battle,  rolling  along  his  hofts,  like  the  flream  of  Balva.  Silent 
and  flow,  but  deep  and  flrong,  is  its  courfe  *. 

On  either  fide  of  Moruth's  ftream  the  heroes  ftride.  A  while 
admiring  each  other  they  ftand.  With  joy  they  bound  on  their 
fpears,  and  meet  in  the  midft  of  the  dark  rolling  flood.  Over  them 
bend  in  ftormy  clouds  their  hofts,  and  mix  around  them  fteel  with 

fteel. 

f  Some  vcrfes  defcrlbing  the  manner  tence   gives   reafon   to  fufpefl  that  it  is 

'n  which  the  different  companies  repaired  rather  a  part  of  fome  other  poem  on  the 

to  their  refpeditive  ftandards  arc  here  re-  like  fubjeft,  it  is  omitted.     The  verfes, 

peated,   but   their   inaccuracy   forbids  a  however,    on   account  of  their  poetical 

tranflation.    They  are  fomewhat  curious,  merit,  are  here  fet  down  in  the  original. 
as  they  give   the  names  of  the  different  '^  •■'"  '^''"^''"^ '"'""  '""  ''^'' '  ''•"'^ 

„         ,       .  ^         ,.  ,  r  Sloigli  nan  Druidhcin 's  Suiim  na  l-'«inc, 

ftandards.      On   this  account,   a  few  ot  ■«  h„  i,„-,h   „  i     ,i         -i 

'  a  oil  luaithc  na  grejnna-ghaolJi  ciiriJicU 

them  are  here  annexed.  sinn  »■  dol  ann  tu$  n»  t  cug-hboil. 

Choir  fiiin  amach  a  dh"  fhulang  doraina  Na  bu  luaiilic  na  itiiltc  do  fhruthailih 

Braiach  Fhor'ais  oij  mo  bhrallur,  A.  niith  ann  jon  (lugan  o  arJaibh, 

•S  lliog  finn  amach  bratach  Cbaoilie  Bhiodli  a  beucaich  gu  treiin  mcamiiach 

'N  Lia'luidcJgach  aobhach  anrich.  I<c  tnirm  glicamhraidh  o  gich  Tifach. 

Thogndh  afuas  mo  bhratach  fcin,  Clia  bheucadii  trcun  thoiiii  na  tuinnc, 

'S  a  fotlus  mar  ghrcin  tnn  duibbrc ;  Knair  bhu.ilt  e  ri  crcagan  arda 

'S  ihog  finn  amjch  an  Lia'luUiiiicacb,  I.e  neart  na  gaoi'  lualh  's  ann  fhaoillC'icli, 

ISratach  Dhurmaid  oig  o  Duibhnc,  &c.  Cha  ftuadhadh  ri  gaoir  an  ard-chach. 

•  Some  repeat  here  a  dcfcription  of  a  —Ccart  dioimeas  comlirag  nam  fear 

general  onfct ;  but,  as  the  following  fen-  '='>°""  "^"» ""  ""'''' "  "''  ''">'• 
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fteel.  Here  the  flream  runs  red.  There  it  breaks  white  over 
fhields.  Blood  refts,  curdled,  on  the  ooze  of  its  ftones  ;  and 
heroes  fwell,  in  their  death,  the  tide. 

But  who  fhalt  give  to  the  fong  the  rage  of  battle  !  The  fhield  of 
Curach  falls  from  its  broken  thong.  He  reaches  his  hand  to  grafp 
it.  The  fword  of  Dargo  cuts  it  off.  Clung  to  the  fhield,  it  fwims 
along  the  ftream.     But  ftill  the  other  hand  is  left. 

Three  fteps  he  retires.  His  fword  leaps  from  its  dark  fheath  : 
its  light  gleams  in  air,  on  high.  "  Spread,  Offian,  before  me  thy 
Ihield  ;  but  lift  not  thy  fpear  againft  the  foe.  The  fame  of  the 
warrior  fhall  arife,  only,  when  foes  have  the  equal  combat." 

I  WILL  not  fight  with  the  wounded  foe,  faid  Dargo.  My  fame, 
in  his  death,  would  not  arife.  Retire,  and  think  of  battles  that 
are  paft.     I  will  contend  with  that  fon  of  the  king  befide  thee. 

Curach  goes.  In  his  eye  is  the  flame  of  battle.  Lying  on 
earth,  he  fpied  a  fhield  :  its  owner  befide  it  fleeps,  nor  hears  he 
the  din  of  war.  "  Bind  it,  Conchana,  with  all  its  thongs  to  my 
breaft.  I  will  clfewhere  reap  the  field.  They  fhali  not  fee  that 
Curach's  hand  hath  failed." 

My  fpear  was  lifted  againfl  Dargo,  as  he  rofe  on  the  bank  of 
the  flream.  With  the  ftroke  he  fhimbles  back  :  a  withered  oak  is 
grafped  in  his  fall.  The  cralliing  of  arms,  of  branches,  and  of 
bones,  is  mixed. 

He  rofe,  and  leaned  againft  the  tree  in  his  place.  His  hand 
lifted  ftill  the  fword  ;  but  I  fpared  the  decay  of  his  ftrengtli.  A- 
round  him  his  people  fall,  like  the  withered  leaves  of  the  oak  be- 
fore the  wintery  blaft.  The  ftream  leaps,  bubbling,  over  their 
heads;    and  fpreads,  around  ftones,   their  hair.      Helmets  lift, 

here 
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here  and  there  above  the  ftream,  tlieir  nodding  plumes. 

Lift,  faid  Dargo,  thou  fon  of  the  kuig,  thy  fword  ;  I  am  not 
fallen  yet. — I  lift  mine,  faid  Curach,  as  he  came,  rufliing  through 
the  ftorm  of  the  battle,  and  ftrewing  men  and  branches,  with  his 
lightning,  along  the  ftream  :  I  lift  mine,  he  faid,  as  it  defcended, 
a  flafli  that  blafts  the  oak,  on  Dargo. 

The  chief  fell  in  the  ftream.  Its  banks  echoed  around.  His 
people  flirunk  back  in  their  place. — But  Cuthon  f  ftill  rolled  our 
heroes  in  their  diftant  wing,  as  the  whirlwind  rolls  the  pillar  of 
duft  ;  as  the  blaft  fweeps  over  a  plain  of  ice  the  driven  fnow.  I 
turned  my  fteps  to  meet  him  ;  but  Fergus  was  before  me.  His 
foul  of  battle  burned  at  the  fight  of  Cuthon  :  his  eye  was  like  a 
ftream  of  fire  on  a  cloud  of  night.  He  bends  forward  with  the 
joy  of  a  young  eagle,  when  it  fees  its  dun  prey  from  Moruth's  top. 
It  fpreads  its  wings  on  the  ftream  of  winds  ;  but  the  bounding 
fon  of  the  roe  hears  the  ruftling  of  his  courfe,  and  retires  beneath 

his  trees. 

Cuthon,  a  while,  ftood  terrible  in  his  place;  like  a  nightly 
ghoft  when  he  refts  on  Lena.  He  feizes  the  meteors  of  heaven  as 
they  pafs  ;  he  clothes  his  dark  limbs  in  their  terrors,  and  medi- 
tates again  the  war  of  clouds  above  the  trembling  nations.  So 
ftood  Cuthon,  girding  anew  his  arms  :  but  he  faw  his  people  va- 
nifh  ;  and  fidelong,  he  flowly,  angrily,  retired. — Twice,  as  he 
went,  he.  turned  in  the  midft  of  his  doubts,  and  ftood  like  the 
ftream  of  the  vale  of  Balva  *,  where  it  knows  not  which  way  to 
turn  its  courfe. — He  looks  at  length  to  the  place  where  his  father 
fought.  He  fees  his  red  hair  wandering  on  the  breaft  of  the  ftream. 

la 
t  The  fon  of  Dargo.  *  Balva,  <«  a  ft  ill  ftream." 
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In  one  hand  he  ftill  grafps  the  fword  ;  in  the  other  he  firmly  holds 
the  moffy  oak.  Cuthon  wildly  runs.  He  lifts  a  mournful  load. 
He  bears  his  father  to  his  hill :  the  rattling  of  his  arras,  and  the 
voice  of  his  fighs,  are  mixed. 

We  {lowly  returned  to  the  king.  A  little  rill  met  us  on  the 
heath.  Curach  tries  to  bound  over  it  on  his  fpear :  but  acrofs  it 
the  hero  is  ftretched.  The  gurgling  ftream  climbs  his  bofly 
fhield ;  and  leaps,  gray,  over  his  wounded  bread. 

Give,  Offian,  he  faintly  faid,  give  this  fword  to  my  fon.  In 
the  green  rufliy  vale  of  Sliruth  he  purfues  the  tufted  down,  as  it 
flies  on  the  wing  of  fporting  ghofts.  Near  him  the  water  leaps 
from  the  height  of  rocks  :  between  two  woody  banks  it  falls  ;  the 
found,  deep-murmuring,  rifes  on  my  boy's  ear.  "  I  hear,"  he 
fays,  "  the  fteps  of  my  father." — With  the  unequal  pace  of  joy 
he  runs  to  meet  me  ;  but  he  fees  the  gray  ftream. — Return,  my 
child,  and  purfue  thy  down  ;  my  eye  will  gliften  with  joy,  as  I 
behold  thee  fi-om  my  hovering  cloud. — Tell  him,  Oflian,  how  his 
father  died ;  tliat  the  battle  may  grow  in  his  foul,  when  the  years 
of  his  ftrength  llaall  rife. — Oi-lamin  f  prepare  s  for  me  the  robe. 
Her  tears  fall  as  flie  bends  over  the  loom.  A  thought  comes  a- 
crofs  her  foul,  and  her  white  hand  fupports  her  waving  head. — 
Oi-lamin,  thy  fears  are  true ;  thy  hero  lies  now  on  Moruth's  * 
heath ! — Spare  then,  my  love,  thy  toil.  The  gray  pafling  mill 
IhaU  yield  a  robe  to  Curach. 

We  opened  the  tomb  for  the  chief;  andraifed,  amidfl  the  voice 
of  the  bards,  the  flones  of  his  fame.  The  found  reached  the  ear 
of  his  fatlier ;  as,  bending  forward,  he  liflened  for  tlie  return  of 

his 

-|  Qi-lamin,  "  foft-handed  virgin."  *  Meruth,  "  great  ftream." 
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bis  fon.  He  thought  he  was  coming  with  the  fong  of  his  fame, 
and  he  ftretched  his  hand  to  fearch  for  him.  The  mournful  fong 
of  the  tomb  flrikes  louder  upon  his  ear. — "  And  has  thy  father 
now  no  fon,  O  Curach!" 

He  came,  groping  through  darknefs  for  his  way.  He  ftumbled 
on  the  heath  over  a  hero,  whofe  foul  had  been  travelling  through 
the  path  of  wovmds.  "  How  weak,"  he  faid  with  a  figh,  "  is 
now  become  the  chief  of  Sliruth !" 

The  wounded  half-raifed  his  head  over  a  broken  fhield,  that 
had  been  fixed  with  the  head  of  a  lance  to  his  bread.  *'  Was  the 
chief  of  Sliruth,"  he  faid,  "  ever  in  Iforno  ? — If  thou  waft,  take 
this  fword  ;  perhaps  thou  mayft  know  it.  A  beam  of  light  I  re- 
ceived it,  when  young.     No  more  fhall  Ulan-forno  lift  it." 

The  memory  of  the  paft  rufhed,  like  a  torrent,  into  the  ftream 
of  Sorglan's  grief.  We  heard  the  burfting  of  his  crowded  figh 
over  the  brother  of  Kilomo,  the  early  beam  of  his  love. 

We  bore  the  two  to  the  grave  of  Curach.  Sorglan  felt  the 
place  where  he  was  foon  to  reft.  And  Ulan-forno  faintly  bade  us 
raife,  with  the  mighty,  his  tomb.  "  Send  to  my  hall,"  he  faid, 
"  this  aflien  fpear ;  it  may  fupport,  in  place  of  me,  an  aged  mo- 
ther. But  no  fon,  no  young  fpoufe  of  mine,  is  there  to  behold  it. 
Ulan-forno  dies  like  the  young  oak  on  the  folitary  mountain,  when 
the  fpirits  of  Lano  breathe  over  the  defart.  Its  roots  are  torn  by 
the  blaft  ;  and  no  tender  flioot  from  its  trunk  ftiall  fpring.  Raife 
here  my  tomb,  heroes  of  Morven  :  fend  home  my  fpear." 

And  thy  fpear  fhall  be  fent,  faid  the  king;  but  is  that  all  thy 
mother  lliall  receive  in  place  of  her  fon  !  Now  the  oak  flames 
bright  in  her  hall.     The  fong  of  the  bard  is  up.     He  compares 

the 
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the  bright  blaze  to  the  fiime  of  her  fon.  Joy  trembles  in  her 
aged  foul,  and  the  tear  of  gladnefs  grows  upon  her  cheek.  "  The 
fame  of  Ulan-forno,"  fhe  fays,  "  fliall  be  a  fun  to  my  evening 
fteps.  A  ftreak  of  light  on  the  mountain  fliall  be  the  decay  of 
my  years.     The  young  fliall  blefs  the  mother  of  Ulan-forno." 

She  flops  to  wipe  the  tear  of  joy  from  her  dim  fight.  The  fliield 
emits  a  fainter  found.  The  colour  of  its  bofs  is  ftained  :  the  face 
of  the  aged  is  pale  with  fear. — The  gray  dog  howls  without.  Does 
he  mourn ;  or  does  he  fee  the  coming  of  Ulan-forno  ? — The  aged 
bard  goes  out  to  fee.  He  refts  at  the  door  upon  his  fpear  :  his  eye 
travels  through  the  blue  land  of  night.  He  fees  a  ridge  of  clouds 
failing,  on  the  blaft,  acrofs  the  fea.  He  knows  the  heroes  of  his 
land  have  fallen.  He  bids  their  hall  of  air  to  open,  and  their  fa- 
thers bend  to  receive  them.  He  fees  Ulan-forno  move  before  the 
reft,  a  taller  form.  A  ftar  dim-twinkles  through  the  dun  eagle- 
Vi^ing  of  his  creft.  Dark-wandering  ftreams  mark  his  broken 
Ihield  ;  like  the  black  ooze  of  the  mountain-rock,  which  points  the 
courfe  of  the  melted  fnow. — The  cloud  varies  its  form.  The  bard 
returns.  His  face  is  dark  as  the  meteor  at  which  he  looked.  His 
harp  is  in  his  hand;  but  its  voice  is  mournful. — "  Hang  it  in  its 
place,  O  bard,"  the  pafTmg  fonn  feems  to  fay ;  "  for  in  Morven 
we  have  our  fame." 

Yes,  rider  of  eddying  winds,  thou  didft  receive  thy  fame  in 
Morven.  The  king  himfelf  was  not  filent  in  thy  praife,  when  Sor- 
glan,  with  the  image  of  lulorno  in  his  foul,  fhed  over  thee  the 
tear  ;  and  the  bards  mixed  thy  name  with  the  fong  of  Curach. — 
Often  do  I  ftill  remember  thy  name,  when  thou  comeft  on  thy 
northern  blaft,  to  hover  above  the  field  of  thy  fame.     The  chil- 

O  o  dren 
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dren  admire  thy  tall  form.  "  A  glioft,"  they  fay,  "  bends  over 
Moruth  ;  the  dim  path  of  the  fpear  is  in  his  fliield  and  bread  ;  and 
we  faintly  fee,  through  the  mark,  the  burning  ftars." — I  hear 
them,  and  know  it  is  Iforno's  chief.  I  teach  the  children  the  fong 
of  his  fame.  They  fiy  that  Dargo,  at  times,  is  with  him;  that  the 
winds  lift  the  red  meteor  that  forms  his  hair,  and  that  the  gray 
oak  is  flill  befide  himf. — I  rejoice  in  their  vilits  to  our  hill,  where 
no  ghoft  of  the  departed  molefts  them.  No;  the  feuds  of  other 
years,  by  the  mighty  dead,  are  forgotten.  The  warriors  now  meet 
in  peace,  and  ride  together  on  the  tempefl's  wing.  No  clang  of 
the  fhield,  no  noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ing.    Side  by  fide  they  fit,  who  once  mixed  in  battle  their  fteel  *. 

There, 


•j-  The  poet  fuppofes  the  oak  to  be  as 
eflential  a  neighbour  to  the  Druid  in  the 
next  world  as  it  was  in  this. 

*  Offian,  on  feveral  occafions,  {hews 
a  liberality  of  fentiment  which  does  ho- 
nour to  his  charafler.  Here  he  not  on- 
ly allows  future  happinefs  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  but,  well  judging  the  little  diffe- 
rences of  this  world  of  too  fmall  impor- 
tance to  be  renewed  beyond  the  grave, 
vifhes  for  the  moll  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion. Thofe  who  were  at  variance  here, 
as  he  elfewhere  exprefTes  it,  "  (Iretch 
their  arms  of  mifl  to  the  fame  fliell  in 
Loda."     (Poem  of  Oi-na-morul.) 

fjuch  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Galic 
poetry,  that  its  mod  beautiful  paflages 
are  generally  thofe  which  have  been  mod 
objedled  to.  To  fupprefs  any  of  them, 
on  this  account,  would  be  as  cowardly, 
as  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to  treat  the 
prejudices  that  are  againft  them  with  in- 


difference. Everybody  has  as  much  right 
in  this  cafe  to  judge  for  himfelf  as  the 
tranflator  has,  who  does  all  he  can  to  put 
this  in  their  power,  by  laying  before 
them  the  words  of  the  original. 

Cuairt  nam  flaih  gur  ait  Itam  fein 
Gu  aonach  naiMannas  gun  bheum. 
Far  chiurrc'  gach  falachd  air  cul 
Sa  bhcil  na  feoid  a  dli'aon  run. 

Tlia  codhail  nan  Calhanann  Cth 
'S  iad  airfgiathan  na  doininn  gun  flri*, 
Gun  bhcum-fgtithf  gun  fharum  lainne 
"N  co'nuidh  iliofdach  na  caomh-chlainre. 
Tha  (liodid  Lochlinn  is  Fhinn,  gn  h  ard,. 
Ag  cifilcachd  caitliream  nan  aona  bhard  ; 
An  uij;h  dio'n  eil  tuille  ri  ftri' 
'S  gun  uircs»'  air  fiotliann  no  fri'. 

Tha'n  (uil  air  na  hlianai'  a  tlitcig 
(Lc  fnoiha  gun  ghcan  mar  mi  fcin) 
'S  air  raon  nan  rua'bhoc  le  io'nadh, 
On  gljs  cidcadh  air  mbarcachd  fliiiie. 
— Mar  fgcul  nam  blianai'  chaidh  fcjch 
Air  iteigaonaich,  Ic'n  ciar-dhrcach, 
Tlia  aiding  na  bcatha  dhuibh's  a  Fhlaithibtr : 
IVUr  Iha  dhamhf.i  Dcarg  lun  catbaibh. 
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There,  Lochlin  and  Morven  meet  at  the  mutual  feaft,  and  Uflen 
together  to  the  fong  of  their  bards.  Why  ihovild  they  any  more 
contend,  when  the  blue  fields  above  are  fo  large,  when  the  deer 
of  the  clouds  are  fo  many  ?  Like  me,  they  look  back  with  a  fmile 
on  the  years  that  are  paft,  and  figh  at  the  memory  of  the  days  that 
will  no  more  return.  They  look  down  on  the  earth,  as  they  ride 
over  it,  on  their  gray -white  clouds,  and  wonder  why  they  con- 
tended.— Yes,  heroes  of  happier  climes !  you  look  back  on  the 
dream  of  life,  as  OlTian  does  on  the  battle  of  Dargo. — It  is  a  tale  of 
the  years  that  have  fled,  on  their  own  dun  wings,  over  Morven. 
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CUTHON*  THE  Son  of  DARGOr 
A  POEM. 

The      argument. 

Dargo,  whofe  death  is  related  in  the  preceding  poem,  being  fcnt  away  in  the 
night  to  his  place  of  burial,  Offian  and  Suloicha  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Some 
of  their  incantations  and  fuperftitious  rites  are  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  Cu- 
thon  the  fon  of  Dargo  is  defcribed.  On  hearing  the  {hield  of  Fingal  they  return, 
and  meet  in  their  way  with  a  wounded  hero,  from  whofe  ftory  Suloicha  becomes 
much  interefted  in  his  favours.— An  aiFe^ing  incident  occurs  in   pafling   by  Cu- 

rach's  tomb ^The  command,  this  day,  is  given   to  Fergus  the   fon  of  Fingal. 

His  defcent  to  battle,  and  that  of  Cuthon,  defcribed;  with  their  engagement — 
Fingal,  coming  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fon,  puts  an  end  to  the  battle.  Cuthon, 
leaving  the  field,  dies  of  his  wounds — He  is  reconciled  to  Fingal,  His  people  are 
invited  to  the  feaft  ;  and  a  lading  peace  is  concluded,  by  means  of  Lugar,  whofe 
ftory  is  given.— The  poem  is  addreffed  to  the  pine  that  covered  the  grave  of  Cu- 
rach  ;  and  the  fcene  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  preceding  poem. 


THE  wind  of  heaven  whiflles  in  the  mofs  of  thy  gray  branch, 
tall  pine  of  Moruth  !  The  blafl  bends  thy  withered  top,  and 
ftrews  thy  gray  hair,  like  mine,  around.     Our  ftrength  is  fled  on 

the 

*  Cu-thonn,OT  contrz£ted  Conn,  "  the  "  The  tale  of  Cuthon  the  fon  of  Dargo, 
voice  of  waves."  This  poem  is  connedled  when  he  rufhed  in  his  wrath  to  revenge 
■»'ith  the  foregoing  5  the  title  of  it  in  the  the  death  of  his  innocent  father,  on  Fin- 
original  is  generally  exprefled  iby  thefe     gal's  heroes." 

Terfes:  The  addrefs  to  the  pine  of  Moruth  is 

Sgeuhchd  air  Conn  mac  an  Deirg,  natural ;  as  alfo  the  poet's  paffion  for  af- 

Air  a  liona' le  trom  fheirg ;  -     .,     .  ,.    n  in  /•  i  - 

n  1    ju-  I  .u       u  «...  fimilatme  every  obiect  to  the  Itate  of  his 

Dol  a  dhjola  bas  athar  gun  fhcall,  °  '        ■' 

Aiiuiiflibh-siirmaithibh  oa  Feinc.  o"^"  '"'"d.    In  the  abfence  of  his  be- 

lo%'€d- 
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the  wings  of  years :  years  that  return  not  again,  from  the  dark 
wandering  of  their  flight  along  the  dreams  of  the  defart. — But 
we  were  not  thus  weak,  when  roared  on  the  heath  of  Moruth  the 
ftrife  of  battle  ;  when  trembled  the  wide-fkirted  field  beneath  the 
fteps  of  the  terrible  Cuthon. — Dofl:  thou  not  remember  the  ftrife 
of  Cuthon,  gray-haired  pine  of  Moruth  ?  It  was  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth  ;  and  thy  memory,  like  the  bard's,  may  have  failed.  It 
rnay  have  failed ;  but  the  light  of  the  days  that  are  paft,  though 
dim,  is  pleafant. 

A  TALE  of  the  years  that  will  no  more  return  from  the  dark 
wandering  of  their  tracklefs  courfe  over  the  heath  of  the  defart. 

The  battle  of  Dargo  was  over;  and  the  heroes  repofed  them- 
felves  on  their  fliields.  Beneath  thy  branches,  O  pine,  which  then 
were  green,  three  ftones,  children  of  the  ftream,  reared  on  high 
their  oozy  heads.  We  bade  them  tell  to  future  times  where  we 
laid  the  mighty  Curach.  Befide  him  I  leaned  that  night,  on  my 
fhield ;  when  fleep,  like  the  cloud  of  Ardven,  fpread  over  my  fou-1 
its  mift.  But  the  forms  of  other  times  beamed  on  my  mind,  as  the 
fun  on  Cona's  wiriding-ftream,  when  the  fhadowy  hills  are  dark, 
and  mifts  are  on  the  head  of  deer.  Curach  rofe  from  the  midft  of  a 
cloud  before  me,  fiich  as  lately  he  appeared  in  the  field.  The  fire 
of  battle  was  ftill  in  his  eye ;  and  a  faint  meteor,  like  a  fword, 
lighted  his  path  through  darknefs.  A  blaft  lifted  his  dufky  fhield; 
no  finewy  arm  was  below,  to  grafp  its  thong.     I  knew  the  ghoft 

of 

loved  Malvina,  and  every  other  human  generally  recited  as  a  detached  piece. 
friend,  this  perfonification  became  necef-  But  as  this  feemed  to  be  its  proper  place, 
fary ;  and  the  contraft  between  the  pre-  it  was  reftorcd  to  it,  and  a  fentence  or 
fent  and  part,  days  renders  it  not  difagree-  two  of  the  other  poem  tranfpofed  to- 
able.— The  ftory  of  Lugar,  or  Dan  Liu-  wards  the  end  of  it. 
^hair,  towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  is 
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of  my  friend.  A  while  he  ftalked  before  me,  moT.irnful ;  and  of- 
ten the  blafl  had  whirled  his  limbs  together ;  but  ftill  he  feemed 
like  Curach. 

"  Why  fleeps  Oflian?"  he  faid,  as  bending  over  me,  on  the 
breaft  of  his  blaft,  he  leaned :  "  Should  the  warriors  of  Morven 
reft,  when  danger  rolls  in'darknefs  around  them?" — He  took  the 
pine  of  Moruth  by  the  head,  and  iLook  it  as  he  flew.  Amids  a 
Ihower  of  ruftling  leaves,  I  awoke  from  my  dream,  and  kindled 
the  flame  in  the  withered  oak.  The  wanderers  from  the  hofl 
of  Cuthon  beheld  it,  and  retired.  I  called  for  the  fcout.  He  came. 
His  fteps  had  been  over  Moruth  ;  he  had  been  viewing  the  hofts  of 
the  foe. 

Dargo  they  had  fent  to  the  green  ifle,  where  his  fathers  reft  ^^ 
Dark-bending  over  them  fpreads  an  aged  oak.  Its  waving  branches 
are  worn  by  the  gray  mofl)'  ftones  that  lift  their  head  in  its  fliade. 
Bards  fmg  there  to  Dargo's  praife  ;  and  the  forms  of  his  fathers  are 
feen  above,  dark-muling,  on  their  mifty  clouds.  Their  red  eyes  are 
fad,  for  they  behold  the  fall  of  their  fon. 

.  With  Suloicha  the  fcout,  I  crofs  in  filence  the  ftream  of  Moruth. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  the  fons  of  Loda,  as,  three  times,  they  call 
on  the  fpirits  of  their  fear.  We  hear  their  flirieks  going  round  the 
ftone  of  their  power. 

"  Roll,"  they  faid,  "  ye  vapours  of  Lano,  that  bring  death  to 

the 

*  This  ifle  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  I-  lumba  fixed  upon  it  for  the  feat   of  his 

ona,   to  which  the  lad    remains  of  the  monaftery,  towards   the  end  of  the  6th 

Druids,  according  to  bifliop  Pocock,  had  century.  Their  bmiaUplace  is  ftilldiewn, 

retired.      Its   ancient   name    was    Innis-  at  a  due  diftance  from   the  confecrated 

Druinach,  or  "  The  ifle  of  the  Druids."  ground  allowed  for  the  repofe  oftheirCa- 

They  were  in  poflefEon  of  it  till  St  Co-  tholic  brethren. 
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tlie  people;  roll  your  dark-red  columns  on  tlie  hill  of  the  foe.  De«- 
fcend,  Loda,  into  their  dreams  with  thy  terrors.  Rife  before 
them  in  thy  awful  form.  Spread  around  the  flames  of  thy  light- 
ning, and  let  the  thunder  of  thy  courfe  be  heard. — Roll,  vapours 
of  Luno,  rovmd  the  foe.  Loda,  defcend  to  their  dreams  with  thy 
terrors  *." 

Nor  filent  flood  the  gray  fons  of  other  times  f ,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Loda  fpoke.  They  called  ;  nor  did  they  call  in  vain.  The 
friends  of  Dargo  heard  them,  as  they  paffed  in  their  rufliling  blaft. 
Enrobed  in  meteors  they  came,  and  fhone,  at  times,  around  Dargo's 
fon.  Often  had  the  ftrangers  fled  with  fear  from  the  fign,  like  the  roe 
from  the  hill  of  heath,  when  it  waves  its  crackling  flames  before 
her.  Bounding  Ihe  flies  to  the  fecret  vale  of  her  wood,  nor  waits 
flie  to  look  behind.  So,  often  fled  the  mighty  from  the  danger  of 
die  race  of  Dargo.  But  no  danger  did  the  king  of  Morven  dread, 
though  fome  of  his  heroes  were  half  afraid. 

We  faw,  as  we  viewed  the  foe,  the  fon  of  Dargo  by  himfelf  re- 
tired. Now,  thoughtful,  on  his  gleaming  fpear  he  bends.  Now  he 

ihakes 

*  The  Scandinavians  ufed  incantations  'f ."»"  'f  "e'";'"';''     ^  . 

Aisling  s  brollach  na  Feme. 

fo  much,  that,  in  later  times,  every  fcrap  ^  ^^  j,.^^,^^^^  ^-^-^y^ 

of  their  learning  and  of  Runic  poetry  was  A'd  chruih  eiui' ; 

fuppofed  to  contain  fome  powerful  ma-  Torran  (hlcibhte 

rical  charm. — This  paflage  is  in  a  difte-  '     ^ 

o  n      r     \.  ^  '^^'°  "'  Lanoa 

rent  meafure  from  the  reft  of  the  poem.  ^^_^  nan  cars'; 

The  numbers  have  in  them  a  fort  of  wild-  ^  buair  an  cadal 

nefs  and   ferocity   highly  adapted    to  the  a  chru.h  Laddanan  lcir-chr«ch. 

fubjed  and  occafion  of  them.  t  The  poet  here  means  the  Druids.  It 

AcheonaLanna!  ^ouUl  appear  from  the  following  lines, 

Uainhar  alia,  that  they  had  the  art  of  kindling  fome 

Air dliaih  na  fjU,  fulphureous   matter,   in    order  to   ftrilce 

'■              *"  terror  into  their  enemies  by  that  ptieno- 

Taom,  aLodda!  ^  „  ,    ,     r>      •  j 

rraochdochorruigh,  n«"0»-     Scc  H:Jlory  cfthc  Dru.ds,  p.  j3- 
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fliakes  his  arm,  and  tofTes  on  eartli  his  heavy  fpear.  Quivering  it 
(lands.  Its  ftuds  tremble  in  moon-beams  that  gUtter  through 
oaken  trees.  We  faw  the  thoughts  of  battle  and  of  grief  fliake,  by- 
turns,  his  foul.  The  ghofl  of  his  father  came.  On  a  dark  cloud 
that  obfcured  the  moon,  he  thoughtful  leaned.  He  appeared  like 
the  gray-mufing  fon  of  a  rock,  when  his  thoughts  are  of  other 
vs-orlds  *.  His  red  hair  fhreams  on  winds  j  and  his  fighs  are  heard, 
like  the  voice  of  the  breeze  in  Lego's  reedy  banks,  when  the 
ghofts  of  the  dead  wander  there  in  mournful  mills,  without  their 
fame. 

The  fhield  of  Fingal  founds.  The  hills  with  all  their  rocks  re- 
ply. The  roes  hear  it,  and  ftart  from  their  moffy  bed.  The  fowls 
hear  it,  and  {hake,  in  the  defart-tree,  their  fluttering  wing.  The 
wolf,  wanderer  of  night,  hath  heard  it,  as  he  made  for  theflaugh- 
tered  field,  in  hopes  of  prey.  Sadly  growling,  he  remrns  to  his 
den ;  his  hungry  eye  is  red. — Shun  his  path,  ye  children  of  the 
deer. 

We  diredted  our  fleps  to  the  king.  Suloicha  looked  if  the  gray 
flars  had  retired  in  the  eaft.  His  foot  Humbled;  it  was  on  one  of 
Dargo's  chiefs.  At  the  fide  of  a  gray  rock  he  leaned.  Half  a 
flaield  is  the  pillow  on  which  refls  his  head ;  over  it  wanders  in 
blood  his  hair. — ^Why,  he  faid,  do  thy  wandering  fteps  diflurb  the 
warrior's  repofe,  when  he  can  no  longer  lift  the  fpear  ?  Why  didfl: 
tliou  banifli,  like  a  blaft  of  the  defart,  my  dream  ;  for  I  had  feen 
the  lovely  Rofcana  ?  My  foul  might  have  fled  with  die  beam  of  my 
love ;  why  didft  thou  call  it  back  from  its  flight  ? 

P  p  What 

*  By  this  is  meant  either  a  contemplative  Culdee  or  Druid. 
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What  was  that  bctm  of  thy  love,  Rofcana?  replied  Suloicha*. 
Was  Ihe  fair  as  the  down  of  the  mountain  ;  were  her  eyes  like  ftars 
that  fparkle  through  the  thin  fliower ;  was  her  voice  like  tlie  harp 
of  Ullin;  were  her  fteps  like  the  wave  of  the  breeze,  when  it  foft- 
ly  pours  on  the  fcarcc-bending  grafs  ;  and  her  form  like  the  moon 
failing  in  filence  from  cloud  to  cloxid,  in  the  calm  of  night?  Didfl 
thou  find  her,  like  the  fwan,  borne  on  the  breaft  of  the  wave  ; 
lovely,  though  lonely,  in  her  grief  ? — Yes,  tlioii  didft  ;  and  that 
Rofcana  was  mine.  Stranger,  what  haft  thoi;  done  with  m)- 
love  ? — 

"On  the  bofom  of  the  wave  I  found  the  fair.  In  her  flcifF  flie 
had  been  failing  to  the  cave  of  her  ille.  There,  flie  faid,  a  chief 
of  Morven  was  to  meet  her.  But  he  did  not  come.  I  folicited  her 
love,  and  invited  her  to  I-una's  plain.  For  three  moons  fhe  bade 
me  wait.  Suloicha,  fhe  faid,  perhaps  may  come.  Fafter  than  the 
laft  moon  fhe  pined  away.  Before  its  light  was  quite  gone,  fhe 
failed.  Like  the  green  pine  of  I-vina,  which  withered  in  its  youth,, 
fhe  failed :  its  branches,  by  the  blaft,  are  left  bare,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  mufic  forfake  its  boughs. — On  the  fliore  of  the  ifle,  I  raifed 
the  tomb  of  the  fair.  Two  gray  ftoncs  are  there  half-funk  in 
earth.  A  yew  fpreads  its  dark  branches  nigh :  a  murmuring 
fount  breaks  from  the  ivy  rock  above,  and  bathes  die  foot  of  the 
mournful  tree.  There  fleeps  the  lovely  Rofcana.  There  the  ma- 
riner, when  he  moors  his  veflel  in  the  ftormy  night,  beholds  her 
fall"  ghoft,  enrobed  in  the  whiteft  of  the  mountain-mift.  '  Thy 
form,'  he  fays,  '  is  lovely,  O  Rofcana ;  fairer  tlian  my  falls  is  the 
cloud  of  thy  robe.' — Such  have  I  feen  her  now  in  my  dream;  why 

was 

*•  Suloicha,  "  one  that  fees  well  at  night;"  Rofcana,  "  fair  countenance." 
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was  not  my  foul  allowed  to  fly  with  the  lovely  beam  of  light?  Come 
back  to  my  dreams,  O  Rofcana ;  thou  art  a  beam  of  light,  when 
all  is  dark  around  !" 

Chief  of  I-una,  thou  haft  raifed  the  tomb  of  my  love!  If  no 
herb  of  the  mountain  can  heal  thy  wounds,  thy  gray  ftone  and 
thy  fame  fhall  rife  on  Morven. — Rofcana!  haft  thou  pined  for  me? 
Young  tree  of  Moi-ura,  are  all  thy  green  branches  withered  ?— 
The  wars  of  Fingal  called  me ;  I  fent  the  fcout ;  but  neither  his 
Ikiff  nor  he  have  fmce  been  feen.  In  the  morning,  my  firft  look 
was  on  the  deep  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  laft  caft  of  my  eye  was 
on  the  main.  Through  night,  my  head  leaned  over  the  rock ;  but 
I  beheld  Rofcana  only  in  my  dream.  Chief  of  I-una ! — but  thy 
voice  has  failed.  Thy  face,  amidft  moon-beams,  is  pale  :  thy  eyes 
are  flames  that  are  dead.  Friend  of  my  Rofcana !  thy  tomb  fliall 
rife. 

Like  the  fall  of  a  lofty  oak  in  the  calm  gathering  of  night,  when 
the  woods  and  rocks  fliake  with  the  found,  the  fliield  of  the  king 
again  is  heard.  It  calls  his  people  together.  We  bend  on  our 
fpears  with  the  fteps  of  fpeed ;  our  way  is  by  the  tomb  of  Cu- 
rach. — Who  mourns  in  filence  on  its  green  turf  ?  he  heeds  not  ei- 
ther the  flileld  of  the  king,  or  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning.  It 
is  Coflagalla.  He  mlflTed  his  inafter  at  home.  His  ears  are  up,  up- 
on his  rock  :  he  fnuffs  the  wind  in  all  its  points  :  he  turns  to  every 
breeze  that  fhakes  the  tufted  grafs  ;  but  his  mafter  is  not  there.  No 
ruftling  leaf,  no  fparrow's  wing  in  the  wood,  ftirs  unobferved  by 
Coifagalla.  But  Curach  is  not  come.  He  feeks  his  fteps  in  the 
battle.  He  finds  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  ftream :  the  foam  a- 
round  it  is  ftained  with  blood.     Mournful  he  bears  it  with  liim, 

P  P  2  and 
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and  his  ftream  of  tears  defcend.  He  lights,  as  he  walks  along,  on 
Curach's  grave.  On  his  brcaft,  above  It,  the  white-footed  dog  is 
flretched.  Under  his  neck  lies  the  arm. — I  fee  him  as  I  pafs  :  the 
tear  is  in  my  eye :  I  think  of  the  white-breafted  dog  and  Ofcar  *. — 
A  moment  I  lean  on  the  head  of  my  fpcar :  the  crowding  of  grief 
hath  fwellcd  my  ibul.  But  I  mufl  not  forget  the  battle.  I  flep  a- 
fide  to  bring  the  mourner  with  me  ;  bnt  he  will  not  come.  Three 
times  his  howl  is  heard  ;  his  foul  in  the  cry  is  gone.  Ah!  thoti  art 
cold  as  the  clay  of  earth ;  no  breath  is  in  CofTagalla.  Why  tliis 
dimnefs  of  my  fight  ?  My  foul  of  battle  fails.  But  the  fhield  again 
awakes  it.     His  heroes  are  gathered  around  the  king. 

Like  the  many  rays  of  the  fun  gUttering  through  the  watery 
cloud,  when  the  hunter  fears  the  ftormj  fo,  diick  rife  before  Com- 
hal's  fon  the  gleaming  fpears  of  Morven  and  Innisfail.  Curach  is 
low.  A  thoufand  heroes  look  in  filence  on  Fingal.  Who  fliall 
have  the  battle  ? — Fergus  ftands  behind  :  no  field  of  fuch  fame  liad 
yet  been  his.  In  his  hand  he  holds  his  fpear  :  without  thought  he 
tears  away  the  rough  beard  of  its  fliaft ;  the  mark  of  its  ftrife  in 
w^ar.  His  breaft  beats  with  hope.  Battles  fwell  in  his  fovil :  the 
blood  glows  in  all  his  veins.    His  eyes  are  two  fiars  in  watery  mift, 

when 

*    Alluding   to  the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  Chachaomcadh  pmth.nalrathmr, 

,1  -rrTj  ^Li  r  c  *S  chit  chacififadh  fiwlhmr  a  m.tc; 

thegriefof  Branon  that  occarioni.a  fcene  , ,  ^  ., 

^  ~.^  — Ach  iad  nileanns  a  pnlofgail, 

fo  affcaing,    that    few    pafTages  of  Offian  ^  gcui-chaoinc'  mo  chaomh  OCcair. 

are  oftener  repeated  than  that  which  de-  ...... 


fcribes  it  in  thcfe  beautifully-tender  lines,  "  Donnalaich  r«n  eon  rem  ihaobli, 

which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  in  Asu5  bniricl,  nan  fca„  i.aoch, 

...  n     •         •       1         1  Gul  a  phannail  fo  eofiiillie«ch, 

the  original,  as  the  tranflation  is  already  ..^^  .^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^jj,  „,„  ^,,^„;.,|,<^ 

fo  well  known.  Cha  d"  fhidir  duincroimlie  rijbh 

— Chruiiinich  iaJ  uimc  na  fluaigh,  Giir  Cfokllic  fcola  bli'  aim  am  cliliaWi ; 

.<;  gach  son  nearh  ri  biiirich  iliniaf;h  ;  Acli  crojdhc  do  cliuil.hnccuir, 

Cha  chaoiiieadh  Alhair  a  mhac  fcin,  Air_a  cho'dacha  Ic  ftailinn,"  &c. 

S  cha  ghuilcadh  a  hhratbair  e :  TimorA,    CI. 
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when  the  night  is  filent,  and  the  whids  are  retu-ed  to  the  defart. 
Over  heroes  that  ftand  between,  they  view  the  mild  face  of  Fin- 
gal. 

Where,  faid  the  king,  is  the  young  eagle  that  rufhed  fo  late^ 
with  ruftling  wings,  through  the  paths  of  danger  ?  No  Hght  ftafF 
in  a  boy's  hand  was  thy  fpear,  my  fon ;  it  was  no  thiftle's  down 
with  which  it  ftrewed  the  field.  I  fee  its  beamy  fhaft  marked 
with  the  fears  of  battle. — This  day,  be  thou  firft  in  danger  and  in 
fame.  Near  thee,  on  his  rock,  fliall  be  the  fteps  of  thy  father  :  be 
like  the  eagle  among  the  fowls  of  the  heath,  ftrong-winged  fon  of 
Morven. — Bid  the  mighty  bow  before  thee,  btit  bind  up  the  woxinds 
of  the  feeble.  The  fame  of  heroes  grows,  as  fall  before  them  the 
proud  in  arms.  Btit  if  the  blood  of  a  low-laid  foe  is  on  their 
fpear,  bards  give  their  name  no  room  in  the  fong,  and  heroes  turn 
away  on  their  gray  clouds  when  their  ghofts  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  winds.  Fei'gus,  fpare  the  low  ;  but  when  the  mighty  oppofe,  be 
thy  arm  like  a  grove  on  fire.  My  voice  on  the  heath  {hall  be  a 
breeze  ;  it  ftiall  raife  on  high  the  flame. 

Like  the  dark-rolling  of  a  tempeft,  when  it  fliakes  the  deep  with 
all  its  ifles,  and  heaves  the  white-headed  billows,  like  mountains  of 
fnow,  upon  the  fliore  of  rocks  ;  fo  Cuthon  with  his  hofl  came  on. 
The  aged  hunter  hears  the  found,  as  he  rifes  in  the  woody  vale, 
from  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  the  molTy  bed  where  flept  the  roe.  He 
turns  about  his  ear.  "  It  may  be  the  deep  murmur  of  thunder, 
rolling  along  the  diftant  heath ;  but  I  fee  not  the  lightning,  in  its 
courfe,  appear. — It  is,"  then  he  faith,  "  the  tempeft  of  ocean  :  I  will 
afcend  the  rock  and  behold  its  terrors." — He  climbs  the  gray  rock  ; 
but  the  face  of  the  blue  fea  is  calm  :  the  fun  lifts  half  his  face  above 

the 
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the  caftern  hill ;  his  beams  glitter,  through  the  warm  fliower,  on 
the  gray  beard  of  the  hunter,  as  he  leans  forward  on  his  fpear, 
liftcning  to  the  growing  din. — He  fees  the  hofl  of  Cuthon.  "  Shall 
I  not  rulh,"  he  fays  to  his  foul,  "  to  the  aid  of  Morven  ?" — Thou 
needed  not,  fighter  of  the  wars  that  are  paft  :  thovi  mayeft  wait  on 
thy  rock  till  the  flrife  is  over ;  for  the  warriors  of  the  king  arema- 
ny,  going  down  in  their  terrible  joy, — See  !  Fergus  moves  with 
kindled  wrath  before  them,  tall  as  a  ghoft  of  the  defart,  when  he 
comes  fliaking  the  waving  heath  with  his  fteps.  He  catches  the 
green  groves,  as  he  pafles,  in  his  hands,  and  overturns  them  in  his 
fport,  as  the  whiflling  boy  lops,  with  his  playful  ftafF,  the  flowers. 
In  his  head  is  the  voice  of  thunder ;  his  eye  is  the  place  of  the 
lightning,  and  meteors  form  his  waving  hair.  The  nations  fee  it, 
and  tremble. — So  moves  Fergus.  A  troubled  cloud  behind  him 
move  his  heroes. 

The  battle  joins.  Moruth  {hakes.  The  found  of  fliields,  the 
crafli  of  fpears,  and  the  voice  of  bards,  afcend.  Whales  tremble 
on  their  waves.  Roes  bound  towards  the  defart.  Fowls,  on  their 
ruflling  wings,  fly  over  their  mountains  ;  or,  trembling,  fall  with 
fear*.  The  white-handed  daughters  of  the  bow  are  afleep  on 
their  mountain  of  groves  :  they  hear  their  noife,  as  they  pafs  thro' 
pines  over  their  booth :  their  dreams  of  danger  rife ;  they  draw 
their  veil  over  their  head,  and  tremble  for  heroes. — Nor  is  your 
trembling  without  caufe,  white-handed  huntrelTes    of  Moruth; 

many 

*     The    Galic    reader   will    wifll    to    fee  Ann  an  caoiltccaolafujra. 


thefe  lines  in  their  native  terror. 

Lc  fgrcjdiil  an  lanna  garlilia 
'S  Ic  cjolrifah  tcinc  o'n  cruaidb  arma  ; 
Cliuiriad  iaTg  nan  cuaiilaidli  (luadharlj, 


Chiiir  iad  fcidh  nam  beanntaidl)  arda 
Oui  na  glcanntaidh  foara  fafail ; 
'S  cunlaith  bliinn-fhorlach  nan  coilltcach, 
Anni  na  Tpcuran  Ic  crah-oiillc. 
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many  of  your  heroes  are  low,  and  fliall  no  more  piirfue  the  deer. — 
Many  rills  wander  red  on  Morutli's  heath :  many  a  tall  tree 
flrews  all  its  branches  there.  Heroes  lie,  like  gi'oves  overturned  by 
the  lightning :  their  green  branches  fliake  their  fickly  heads  in  all 
the  winds. 

Two  eagles  rufli  from  oppofite  rocks,  and  fight  on  the  dark  pil- 
lar of  a  cloud  between.  The  blaft  tofles  them  from  fide  to  fide, 
and  the  ruflling  of  their  wings  is  heard  afar  by  quaking  birds. 
Thefe  eagles  are  Fergus  and  Cuthon,  in  the  midft  of  their  flrife  of 
fteel.  Long  and  terrible  is  the  combat  of  the  chiefs  ;  but  neither 
this  nor  that  prevails.  A  fon  of  Loda  Ufts,  at  length,  his  fpear 
between.  "  Why  fliould  not,"  he  fays,  "  the  hawk  of  heaven  feaft 
on  the  fon  of  the  king  ?" — Die  thou,  but  not  for  the  hawk,  faid 
Fergus,  as  quick  he  lifts  above  him  his  blafting  fteel.  His  head, 
fixed  in  the  helmet,  falls  muttering  to  the  earth,  and  marking,  in 
its  way,  his  own  blue  fhield.  The  body  ftill  had  ftood,  propped  by 
the  pitched  fpear. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  danger  of  his  fon,  and  half  he  drew  his 

fword.     But  ftill  he  ftands  in  his  place.     "  Why  fliould  I  deprive 

,  the  young  Iiero  of  his  fame ;   why  fliould  I  make  the  mother  of 

Fergus  fad  on  her  cloud  ? — No  ;  beam  of  my  early  love,  let  not  tliy 

face  be  dark ;  our  fon  fliall  yet  prevail." 

A  GHOST  of  other  times  is  riding  by,  on  his  wind.  He  fees 
with  wonder  the  terrible  ftrife  of  the  warriors.  *'  They  refemblc," 
he  fays,  "  the  heroes  that  have  been  *."  He  alights  from  the  car 
of  winds.    He  defcends  with  all  his  clouds,  and  ftands  on  the  heath 

to 

*  That  predileclion  in  favour  of  former  times,  fo  common  with  old  men  in  this 
life,  is  here  very  naturally  afcribed  by  the  poet  to  a  being  of  another  flate. 
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to  gaze  on  the  ftrife  of  heroes.  The  ghoft,  with  his  mift,  hides 
his  foil  from  the  king ;  nor  did  many  of  the  people  fee  their 
chief. 

FiNGAL  trembled  for  his  hero.  He  ruflied  in  all  his  terrors 
from  his  place  ;  like  the  boar  of  Gormul,  when,  wandering  on  the 
heath  for  food,  he  fees  the  fteps  of  the  hunter  towards  the  place  of 
his  young.  The  rocks  hear  his  voice,  and  fliake  with  all  their 
branchy  trees. — So  fliook  the  voice  of  Fingal  the  rocks  of  Moruth ; 
and  his  bard  poured  before  him,  like  the  roar  of  a  red  mountain- 
ftream,  the  fong. — Morven  kindled,  like  the  decaying  fire,  on  the 
heath  of  Lora,  when  the  fpear  of  the  hunter  ftirs  it,  and  all  the 
winds  are  awake.  It  fpreads  its  flames  from  hill  to  hill ;  its  co- 
lumns of  dark-curling  fmoke,  with  all  their  thundering  noife, 
afcend.  Ghofls  fport  in  its  clouds,  and  pafs  through  the  darknefs 
of  its  flame.  The  roe  hears  its  found  at  a  diftance.  She  thinks  of 
her  fon  in  his  mofTy  bed.  The  big  tear  trickles  from  her  eye.  She 
flies  to  look  for  his  fafety. 

The  people  of  Cuthon  fled,  or  fell.  We  purfuedthem  over  the 
flream  of  Moruth.  Cuthon  himfelf  flood,  wounded,  in  his  place, 
like  a  rock  which  the  fea  hath  half-confumed  below.  The  mariner, 
as  he  pafTes,  fears  its  fall,  though  flill  it  feems  to  defy  the  florm. — 
He  faw  the  coming  of  the  king,  and  grafped  with  joy  his  fpear. 
Bat  Fingal  faw  his  blood,  and  would  not  lift  the  fword.  Sullen, 
after  his  people,  lie  retired.  His  fleps  are  flow  through  Moruth. 
The  furtheft  bank  is  ftccp.  Its  face  he  thrice  attempts  to  climb ; 
but  thrice  in  the  attempt  he  fails.  He  clings  by  a  withered  thiflle; 
but  it  yields. — Backward  in  the  flream  the  mighty  falls  ! — Moruth 
founds  along  its  winding  courfe,  like  the  fall  of  rocks  with  their 

fhaggy 
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fhaggy  woods,  when  the  thunder  rolls  above  them  in  clouds,  and 
the  valleys,  with  all  their  herds,  are  trembling. 

We  flew  on  our  fpears  to  alTift  die  chief:  but  his  face  was  pale, 
nnd  the  darknefs  of  death  was  gathering  about  him,  a  night  with- 
out moon  or  ftars. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  faid  Fingal  with  a  figh,  art  thou  fallen,  who 
haft  this  day  been  fo  mighty  ? — How  fleeting  is  the  life  of  the  war- 
rior ! — In  the  morning  he  goes  forth  to  ftrew  the  plain ;  but  his 
friends  receive  him  a  clay-cold  corfe  at  night ! — His  aged  mother 
and  fpoufe  of  love  prepare  the  feaft,  around  the  blazing  oak.  At 
times,  they  iiften  for  his  return.  The  tread  of  feet  is  in  their  ear  ; 
the  pale  moon  points  out  the  crowd.  "  He  comes  !"  they  fay,  as 
with  joy  tliey  rufli  forth. — They  meet  his  bier  ! — The  life  of  the 
warrior  is  a  wintery  day  ;  fliort,  dark  :  its  ftreaks  of  light  on  the 
heath  are  few. — Fergus,  bid  the  friends  of  Cuthon  take  him.  Bid 
them  alfo,  this  night,  partake  of  the  feafl  of  Fingal ;  the  deer  of 
their  own  hills  are  diftant. 

Cuthon  heard  the  king,  and  reached  his  hand  ;  while  a  few 
words  trembled  on  his  lips.  "  Fergus,  take  thou  that  fliield ;  Fin- 
gal, king  of  heroes,  be  thine  the  rod  *,  My  foul  mounts  on  the 
meteor's  wing  f  to  the  abode  of  the  brave  and  good.     With  my 

Q^  q  fathers 

*  The  Druids,   and  moft  other  pre-     certainty,  though  tliefirfl;  is  moft  probable 
tenders   to  fupernatural  power,  are  faid     from  the  name  in  the  original : 
to  have  worn  a  white  rod,  called  Slatan  G^hhfa  Fhear'ais  mofgia 

I      Tx       •  7>  I  •  'S  aig  Fionn  nam  fiann  biodh  an  t  Pat. 

drui  achd,  i.e.  the  Druid  s  rod,  ox  maeic  o       „,^     ,  ^,     _      ., 

,  .  £>ee  Hijt.  of  the  Druids,  p.  10. 

■wand.     The  virtues  afcribed  to  this  wea-  .  ^^  ,^  m'anams"  ah  r.sluin  a  triall 

pon  were  fo  great,  that  we  may  fuppofe  gu  ionada  fal  nam  flath. 

it  would  not  be  forgot  in  a  day  of  battle.         That  fouls  on  their  departure  from  the 

But  whether  it  is  this  precious  wand,  or  body  take  their  flight  to  the  other  world' 

his  fpear,  that  Cuthon  is  here  refigning  in   fuch  vehicles,   is  an  opinion  which 

to  Fingal,    cannot  be  determined  with  ftill  prevails,  in  fome  meafure,    among 

the 
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fathers  let  my  body  be  placed  :  let  our  reft  be  together  in  the  green 

inc." 

We  move  to  the  feafl;  along  the  heath.  We  difcover  through 
the  trees,  the  fteps  of  age.  It  was  the  feeble  hunter  on  the  rock  ; 
he  who  trembled  for  Morven's  heroes.  Thrice  had  he  tried  to 
tofs  the  fpcar  on  which  he  leaned,  and  thrice  his  fighs  arofe.  He 
felt  the  trembling  of  age  on  his  hand,  and  faw  his  locks  white 
with  the  fnow  of  years,  as  with  them  he  wiped  away  the  tear 
that  dimmed  his  fight. — But  when  the  danger  of  Morven  grew, 
his  youth  returned,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  feeble  age  were  forgot. 
He  ran  to  aid  them  from  his  rock.  He  faw,  when  he  came  near, 
the  ftrife  was  over  ;  and  returned  again,  low-humminQ^  the  fong, 
to  his  wood.  The  robe  of  other  years,  we  faw,  had  fjiiled.  His 
worn-out  fhield  and  gray  beard,  fupply  along  the  brealt  \ii>  want. 
Behind,  it  is  alfo  torn  ;  but  the  ikm  of  a  boar  conceals  the  rent. 
— "  Bring,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  the  needy  this  robe ;  and  bid  him 
come  with  our  people  to  the  feaft." — ''  The  garment,"  he  replied, 
"  the  gift  of  the  king,  I  take  j  but  cannot  wait,  this  day,  for  his 
feaft." 

FiNGAL  knew  the  voice  of  Lugar  ;  he  knew  the  gray  dog  of  his 
friend.  He  went  with  his  wonted  joy  to  meet  him  ;  but  bade  his 
people  ftand  away,  that  the  aged  might  not  blufli. — Chief  of  Moi- 
allin,  he  faid,  where  fo  long  haft  thou  been  ?  I  rejoice  to  fee  the 
friend  of  my  youth.  A  hundred  fair  cows,  with  all  their  calves, 
thou  gaveft   me   then  on  Drimcola's  heath.     Twenty  horfes  alfo 

were 

the  vulgar  Highlanders,    who  generally  Druidical    notion,    with    feveral   others, 

believe   that  certain  meteors,  to  which  owes  its  long  continuance  to  the  frequent 

they  give  the  name  of  Dr'cug,  portend  repetition  of  Oflian's  poems, 
the   death   of    eminent  peifuns.      This  *  The 
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were  thy  gift,  the  children  of  the  rein  ;  and  five  fliips,  fafe  riders 
of  the  fea,  with  all  their  fails  and  nodding  mafts.  The  like  boon, 
Lugar,  fliall  now  be  thine.  No  generous  deed  fliall  ever  be  for- 
got by  Fingal. 

I  AM  not  Lugar,  the  aged  replies  :  I  had  rather  die  without  a 
friend  to  lay  me  in  the  narrow  houfe,  than  take  the  bounty,  due 
only  to  him,  in  his  fhead  *. 

— "  To  thee  it  is  due  ;  and  thine  fliall  be  the  gift.  But  firft  thou 
fhalt,  for  feven  days,  prolong  in  Selma  the  feaft.  Seven  heroes 
fliall  then  guide  thee  home.  They  will  remain  in  Moi-allin  to 
fniooth  the  road  before  thy  aged  feet ;  to  ward  off  every  rougher 
blaft  that  might  tofs  thy  gray  hairs." 

Fingal  led  the  aged  by  the  hand.  We  purfued  our  way  with 
the  people  of  Cuthon,  to  the  feaft.  A  gray  ftone  met  us  on  the 
heath  ;  and  the  words  of  peace  were  heard  from  Lvigar. 

Q^q  2  "  Why 


*  The  attachment  of  Lugar  to  his 
friends  was  great,  when  it  made  him 
forget  all  the  feeblenefs  of  age,  and  ru{h 
down,  with  the  ardour  of  a  youthful 
■warrior,  to  battle.  But  his  modefty  un- 
der his  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  the  fpirit 
with  which  he  bore  his  poverty,  are  more 
ftriiiing  features  in  his  charadler.  The 
generofity  and  delicacy  with  which  he  is 
treated  by  Fingal  are  no  lels  remarkable. 
Dan  Liughair,  or  "  the  fong  of  Lugar," 
beginning  with 

La  gan  Je^chiiidh  Fionn  do  thigh  Lc'ir 
Bii  lionar  ann  ceir  agii!  fi  m,  &c. 

is  ftill  a  favourite  of  all  admirers  of  an- 
cient Galic  poetry,  and  is  fo  fure  to  meet 
•with  the  approbation  of  the  hearers,  that 
a  fentence  to  that  purpofe,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  firft  fpoke  by  fome  Culdee,  or 
fan  of  the  rock,  to  whom  Ofhan  repeated 


it,  is  generally  added  to  it. 

"  Mile  bcannachd  dhiiit  gach  re, 
OHian  fheilidh  is  binnc  gloir  ; 
Arfon  aon  fgeoil  co  m.Titli  blagh 
Sa  dh'  airis  thu  riabh  red'  bhco." 

The  modeft  fliynefs  of  Lugar  is  ftlll  highly 
charaderiltical  of  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen,  who  wear  the  beft  face  in 
the  world  under  the  galling  load  of  op- 
preflion  and  the  pinching  rigours  of  po- 
verty. With  the  greatell  induftry  they 
conceal  from  all  about  them  how  fmall 
a  handful  of  meal  is  in  the  barrel,  giving 
cheerfully  away,  to  the  very  laft,  a  (hare 
of  it.  And  there  have  been  frequent 
inftances  of  nobody's  knowing  that  the 
little  oil  in  the  cruife  was  fpent,  till  the 
lamp  of  life,  for  want  of  a  fupply,  was 

quite  extinguiflied. 

*  The 
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•  "  Whj^,"  hefaid,  "  fliould  they  who  go  together  to  the  feafl  meet 
ill  battle  any  more  ?  Why  fliould  the  voice  of  flrife  be  heard  a- 
mong  the  race  of  thofe  who  reaped  the  field  together,  in  the  years 
that  are  long  fnice  paft ;  among  the  race  of  thofe  who  now  ride, 
hand  in  hand,  upon  their  clouds  ;  never  fad  but  when  they  fee 
the  war  of  their  fons.  Raifethis  gray  ftone,  the  daughter  of  the  rock, 
on  the  heath  of  Moruth.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come  fliall 
mark  it.  They  will  afk  the  aged  warrior  what  it  means.  '  Lead 
me,'  he  will  fay,  '  to  the  place.' — With  fliort,  equal  fteps,  they 
walk  befide  him.  The  blunt  fpear  fupports  his  hand ;  and  his 
gray  dog,  blind  with  years,  attends  his  fleps.  The  evening  is 
calm.  The  fong  of  birds  is  in  the  woods  ;  the  voice  of  hinds  is 
on  the  hill ;  but  the  aged  hears  them  not.  The  fun  is  bright  as 
it  goes  down.  He  half-fees  the  parting  beam :  its  rays  are  glit- 
tering in  his  few  gray  hairs.  In  two  white,  parted  locks,  like 
mine,  they  hang  before  him,  as  he  lowly  ftoops,  and  wave  around 
the  blunted  fpear. — He  hath  reached  the  place  ;  he  hath  felt,  with 
joy,  the  (tone.  '  It  is,'  he  cries,  '  the  ftone  of  Moruth  ! — Here,' 
leaning  to  it  his  weary  back,  he  adds,  '  here  your  fathers  met  in 
peace :  they  laid  their  hands  together  to  rear  this  gray  (lone.  For- 
get not,  children,  the  peace  of  your  fathers  ;  remember  it  when 
you  behold  the  flone  of  Moruth  *' — Speak,  O  ftone,  to  the  years 

that 

•  The  cuflom  of  fetting  up  fuch  pil-  which  the  old  Ethiopians  nnd  Arabs  held 
lars  to  ratify  agreements  and  to  comme-  in  fuch  veneration,  had  probably  the 
morate  them,  feems  to  have  generally  fame  origin.  The  exccffive  regard  paid 
prevailed  among  ancient  nations.  \Vc  to  thcfe  objtcls,  and  the  cuflom  of  call- 
find  frequent  inflances  of  it  in  Scripture  :  ing  them  to  witnefs  their  inoft  folemn 
(fee  Gen.  3  t.  51.  and  Jofh.  24.  26.)  The  protcflations,  led  men  by  degrees  to  think 
""f*'',  Fauni,  Termini,  all  the  Mercu-  there  rcfiJed  in  them  fome  divinity.  The 
rial  he.ips  and  pillars  among  the  ancient  little  heaps  or  mounts  called  Si'-dhuin, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  thofe  pillars  or  hills  if  peace,  fo  frequent  in  the  High- 
lands, 
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that  wander  beyond  the  fun,  and  fliall  not  for  ages  come  forward 
to  hear  its  morning  voice  :  tell  them,  and  the  children  who  fhall 
behold  them,  that  here  we  bade  the  battle  ceafe. — Let  the  mofs 
■of  years  cover  thee,  thou  fign  of  peace  on  Moruth  ;  let  the  ghofts 
of  the  dead  defend  thee.  Let  no  unfriendly  hand ;  no  ftormy 
blafl,  while  Moruth's  heath  fliall  laft,  or  that  dark  ftream  fhall 
run,  come  nigh  thee  !" 

The  night  was  fpent  in  the  feafl.  With  morning  the  people  of 
Cuthon  retired.  The  bards  raifed  the  4Tiournful  fong  to  their  chief; 
nor  were  the  harps  of  Morven  filent. 

Cuthon  !  thy  arm  was  mighty,  and  thy  foul  of  battle  greats 
Often  have  I  feen  thee  hover,  a  dark  cloud  from  ocean's  mift,  a- 
bove  the  field  of  thy  fame.  But  now  I  fee  thee  not ;  though  at 
times  I  hear  thy  blafh  in  the  gray  hair  of  Moruth's  pine.  I  hear 
thee,  when  I  fit  beneath  it,  as  now,  in  the  gathering  of  the 
evening  fhades,  and  liflen  to  the  murmur  of  the  pafTing  flream.— 
Sweet  is  thy  nightly  fong,  O  flream  ;  fweet  is  thy  hum  in  tlie 
wandering  of  thy  com-fe. 

But  it  is  late,  and  the  bard  will  retire  from  the  ftorm  of  night ; 
for  the  ruftling  wing  of  the  heath-cock,  lighting  on  his  mofTy  bed, 
is  heard.  Is  not  that  his  voice,  bidding  his  mate  to  hafte  her 
home  ? — Mate  of  mine  !  Evirallin  !  tlie  time  hath  been  when  thus 
I  cried,  from  my  booth,  to  thee.  Now  I  cry;  but  there  is  no 
friend  to  anlWer,  fave  the  mimic  rock,  and  the  voice  of  the  hollow 
flream.     Fingal  is  with  his  fathers.     Ofcar  is  no  more.     Evirallin 

is 

lands,  are  dill  approached  with  awe,  and  Cons  ;  and  probably  contributed  much  to 

fuppofed  to  be  inhabited  by  _f^«i/. — They  maintain   among  them  peace   and  good 

were  generally  fituated   on   the  bounda-  neighbcurhood. 
ries  between  diflerent  clans  and  pofTef-  f  In 
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is  in  her  cloud  ;  and  the  voice  of  Malvina  is  filent  *.  My  fa- 
thers, when  fhall  Oflian  be  with  you?  My  friends,  when  fliall  the 
the  bard  join  you  ?  When  lliall  the  fhort  days,  the  long  nights  of 
my  many- coloured  life  be  over  ?  My  friends  are  gone  :  their  me- 
mory, like  the  ftones  of  their  tomb,  is  half  funk  ;  and  the  place  of 
their  abode  is  defolate. 

But  fuch  changes  are  not  the  lot  of  the  bard  alone.  Lugar! 
thou  haft  had  thy  Ihare.  I  have  ihen  the  heroes  fcaft  in  thy  hall 
Thy  lights  of  wax  were  many ;  and  plentiful  was  thy  feaft  of  Ihells. 
Though  a  cold,  fliapelefs  ruin  now,  thy  palace  was  then  the  a- 
bode  of  a  king  f. — Such  have  I  feen  the  dwelling  of  I.ugar.  But 
as  the  warm  feafon,  in  the  rolling  of  years,  is  changed ;  Lugar 
wandering,  with  his  fpoufe,  in  want  again  was  feen. — I  pafl'ed 
through  Moi-allin's  vale  X  '•  but  the  houfe  of  Lugar  was  empty. 

The 

-    *  In  the  following  poem  Malvina  is  a  je£l:s    are   denoted   by   hnrfli  founds,    in 

fpeaker;    fo  that  it  feems  to  have  been  which  the  confonants  greatly  predonii- 

compofed  before  this.  nate;  whilft  foft  and  tender  objeiSs  and 

pafTions  are  expreflcd  by    words   which 

t  The  whole  contraft  of  this  paffage  is  ^^^^  f^„,^  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^em  in  found,  and 

beautiful;  but  the  two  lines  of  which  this  ^^ich  conf.ft,   for   the  greateft  part,  of 

fentence  is  a  tranllation  are  exceedingly  vowels.     Hence,  in  the  hand  of  a  fkilful 

ftriking,  as  the  oppofition  is  fo  quick,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  j  ^^^.j^^  perpetually  with 

a  group  of  intereRing  images  are  ftrongly  f,^^  [ahj^a  of  difcourfe,  and  aniinies  the 

painted    in    them,    with   only  a  Cngle  fo^g  ^f  whatever  paffion  he  is  at  the  time 

'°"<^"-  infpiredwith.  Any  perfon  acquainted  with 

Gcd  tha  e  'n  dliiRli  na  aibhift  niuair,  the  Galic,  will  fee  the  juftnefs  of  this  re- 

Bha  e  ujir  a  b' aros  Rich !  ,        .  .    _ 

mark,  from  the  different  fpecimens  in 

X  Perhaps   there  was  never  any  Ian-  fcrted  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes.    It  is 

guage  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  the  generally  fo  obvious,  that  a  flranger  to 

Galic,  as  almoft  all  its  words  are  not  only  the  language  may  obferve   it,    notwith- 

cnergeticnl,  and  dcfcriptlvc  of  the  objefls  flandiiig  the  number  of  quicfccnt  confo- 

they  reprcfent,  but  arc  alfo,  for  the  moft  nants  which  opprefs  the  Galic.   In  p.  244, 

part,  an   echo  to  the  fcnfc.     liarfh  ob-  for  inftance,   the  «'  hoarfe-roaring  of  a 


wave 


o 
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The  kid  of  the  roe  fed  on  its  green  top  where  inward  it  fell,  in 
the  hall  of  heroes.  The  owl,  in  his  window,  covered  her  head 
with  the  ivy-branch ;  and  the  fwallow  fluttered  around  her.  The 
deer  cool  their  fides  in  the  ftream  before  his  door  ;  and  feem  as  if 
they  were  mufing  on  his  lot. — Sons  of  the  mountain,  have  you 
feen  Lugar?  Ah !  you  are  glad,  for  his  fhafts  will  no  more  di- 
fturb  you.  — But  yourfelves,  like  him,  fhall  one  day  fail.  Your 
companions  will  look  for  you  in  the  vale  which  you  ufed  to 
haunt.  Your  fons  will  fliake  their  heads,  for  they  know  not  where 
to  find  you. 

Various,  O  life,  like  the  feafons  of  the  year,  are  thy  changes! 
Once,  I  fmiled  in  the  fummer  of  youth  ;  and  laughed,  like  thee,  tall 
pine,  at  the  winter's  dorm.  My  leaf  like  thine,  I  faid,  fhall  always 
be  green,  and  my  branches  in  age  fliall  flourifh.  But  now  my 
withered  arms  are  bared  of  all  their  leaves;  and  my  gray  hair,  like 
thine  own,  is  the  fport  of  winds,  and  trembles  in  every  blaft. 

Tall 


wave  on  a  rock''  is  defcribed  by  words 
which  prefent  the  letter  r  in  almoft  every 
fylhble: 

ftairirich 

Meafg  charraige  cruaidh  a  garraich. 

And  a  fimilar  idea  is  expreffed  much  in 
the  fame  manner  in  p.  247 : 

Gan  ruaga  le  lloirm  toirt  nualan 

Ar  carraig  chruaidh  meadhoiibarach. 

On  the  contrary,  any  perfon  who  turns 
his  eye  to  the  fpecimens  in  p.  145  and 
202,  where  the  poet  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  fome  of  the  fofter  feelings,  will 
find  the  mod  predominant  founds  to  be 
ci,  ao,  noi,  eo,  eoi,  and  the  like.-— The  ori- 
ginal of  the  paflage  which  gave  rife  to 


this  note,  is  added  as  a  further  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  remark.  Grief  is  the  predo- 
minant paflion  in  it;  and  at,  iti,  ua,  iiai, 
&c.  are  the  predominant  founds. 

A'  fixibhal  glcannan  na  Moi'aiiiin 
Flunras  na  fliafach  tigh  Liughair, 
Minnein  na  h  carl)' air  a  dhruim  uaine, 
'Sa  fuainc  finte  's  an  fhardaich  aolbhein. 
Na  uinnaig  bha  ian  na  h  oi'che, 
'S  cigbeann  a'  cuir  duibhr'  air  agbjiJh, 
An  gaothsn  ga  chuartach  ;  's  n;i  ciar-aighean 
Beul  a  tbighe  's  an  t  friuh,  fui  fmiiairein. 

A  ftiliochd  nan  flcihhic,  'm  faca  fibh  Liugii^r  ~ 
Ach  's  cubhaidli  gur  ait  leibh  nadi  beo  e, 
Ach  failnicliidh  (ibbfc  mar  eifin, 
'S  biaidh  ar  daimbicb  aoa  latha  gar  feoruicb. 
Cralhaidh  ar  clann  an  cinn  lefmatan; 
Clio'n  aithnc  dhoibh  "leann  ar  co'nuidb  ' 
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Tall  pine  of  Moruth,  we  have  once  feen  better  days ;  but 
they  have  fled,  on  their  darkly-filent  wing,  over  the  heath  to  the 
defart. 


The 


The    fall    of    TURA: 
A  POEM*. 

The      a   R   G   U   M   E   N  T. 

FiNGAL,  on  his  return  from  an  excurfion  which  he  had  made  to  the  Roman  province, 
is  received  by  the  congratulatory  fong  of  the  virgins  in  his  palace  of  Tura.  While 
they  are  at  the  feaft,  a  bard  arrives  to  intreat  the  aid  of  Fingal  in  behalf  of  Ci- 
va  dona,  whofe  ftory  is  told.  In  the  morning  a  part  fet  out  on  this  expedition, 
while  the  reft  purfue  the  chafe,  leaving  only  the  women  and  children  at  home, 
with  Cara  to  attend  them  hard  by,  in  cafe  of  any  alarm  or  danger.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  houfe  took  fire,  while  they  were  afleep  ;  and  all  that  were  in  it  periflied. 
This  lofs  is  defcribed,  and  pathetically  lamented,  by  Offian;  and  by  Malvina,  to 
whom  the  poem  is  addrciTed  in  the  beginning,  and  who  bears  a  part  in  the  end 
of  it. 


T"]|  7  H  O  comes,  pouring  his  voice  on  the  night  ?  Art  thou  a 
'  ^  ghofl  that  haft  not  received  thy  fame  ?  Is  thy  wandering 
ftill  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  mift;  and  doft  thou  come  with  thy 
complaint  to  Oflian's  ear  ? — Pour  thy  voice,  then,  fon  of  night ! 
my  ear,  within  its  gray  lock,  leans  forward  to  thy  tale.  Pour  thy 
voice,  ghoft  of  night!  that  the  bard  may  know  thy  name, 

R  r  The 

*  This  poem  is  known  by  the  names  cline  of  the  bard's  family  and  friends. 

of  Lofga  Taura,  and  Laoidh  Chara's   nam  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  generally 

ban,  "  The  burning  of  Tura,"  or  "  The  repeated  as  a  feparate  piece,  by  the  title 

elegy  on  Gara  and  the  maids  of  Morven."  oi Offian  a  caoi'  nam  Fiann,  '<  The  lament 

The  unfortunate  accident   which   it  re-  of  Offian  for  his  friends." 
cords,  partly  accounts  for  the  fudden  de-  *  Mai- 
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The  found  comes,  growing  on  the  wing  of  the  rolling  breeze. 
It  comes,  like  the  figh  of  the  mountain-ftream  that  falls,  between 
trees,  from  the  height  of  rocks.  It  rifes  from  its  dark  bed,  at 
times,  through  the  mift  of  foam,  and  reaches  by  halves  the  ear  of 
the  hunter.  "  Lora!"  liflcnlng  from  his  booth  he  fays,  "  tlie 
■voice  of  thy  weary  dream  is  fweet ;  I  love  the  murmur  of  thy 
fleps  through  the  rocky  vale,  though  it  often  foretels  the  florm." 

Yes,  Imnter  of  roes,  the  evening  voice  of  Lora  is  fweet;  but 
fwecter  far  is  that  in  Oflian's  ear.  It  is  foft  as  the  found  of  depart- 
ed bards  in  the  gale  of  the  reed.  It  is  foft  and  mournful,  as  tlie 
fong  of  INlalvina  when  £he  fees  the  ghoft  of  Ofcar :  the  evening  is 
calm,  and  the  breeze  fcarce  waves  the  down  of  the  lonely  thiflle. 
— It  is  fhe;  it  is  the  love  of  my  Ofcar;  Malvina,  lonely  bird  *. 
She  comes,  like  the  moon  on  her  folitary  nioiantains,  when  her 
fleps  in  clouds  are  flow,  and  her  face  through  thin  mift  is  pale. 
She  comes,  fair  hght,  to  mourn  for  her  fillers'  fall.  Their  place 
is  dark  :  the  mark  of  their  footileps  is  loft,  as  the  courfe  of  the 
flars  that  fell  from  their  blue  place  in  heaven ;  as  the  moon  when 
{he  has  retired  within  her  dun  robe  in  the  fky. — Yes,  Malvina, 
their  place  is  dark  ;  and  die  fteps  of  thy  grief,  on  the  hill  of  heath, 
are  lonely. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  my  harp.  Kindle  the  foul  of  the 
bard  with  thy  voice  of  fongs.  Awake  it  from  the  flumber  of  years: 
the  night  of  age  is  unlovely  and  dark.  It  is  dark,  Malvina  ;  but 
thy  fong  is  a  beam  of  light.     Its   found  is  pleafant,  as  the  harp  of 

fpirits 

*  Malvin2,  of  whom  Oflfian  fpeaks  fo  with   peculiar  tendcinefs  and  aft"c(flion ; 

often  in  his  poems,  was  the  love  of  his  fon  which  flie  requited,  to  the  very  Lift,  with 

Ofcar,  who  died  when  he  was  very  young,  the  moft  dutiful  and  attentive  regard. 

(Temora,  13.  i.)     OiFun  alwavs  treats  her  *  Th« 
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fpirits  on  their  gale,  when  they  are  feen  at  noon,  on  their  white 
ridgy  mift,  creeping  along  the  filent-winding  flream.  Thy  voice  is 
pleafant :  join  it  to  the  harp :  pour  it  on  my  car,  through  night, 
Malvina,  lonely  bird ! 

The  times  that  are  pafh  roll  back,  with  their  dim  light,  on  the 
foul  of  the  bard. 

We  returned  in  our  fame  from  the  field  of  Arda  *.  The  deeds 
of  the  ftranger  ftrode  beneath  us  in  their  pride ;  and  we  rejoiced 
in  the  greatnefs  of  our  fpoil.  '^he  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  the 
groves  of  the  mountain ;  its  beams  on  Tura  were  like  the  gold  of 
the  ftranger.  The  face  of  the  lake  below  is  calm.  The  children 
admire  the  hills  that  hang  beneath  it,  with  their  ivy-rocks  in  the 
midft  of  woods.  They  wonder  to  fee  the  blue  fmoke  of  Tura,  there, 
defcend.  The  virgins  of  Morven  ftand,  like  rainbows,  upon  their 
mountain.  They  fee  the  fteps  of  our  return ;  and  in  the  joy  of 
beauty  they  move  to  meet  us.  The  found  of  their  hundred  harps 
is  up.     The  fongs  of  mufic,  mixed  with  thefe,  arife. 

"  Who  comes,"  they  laid,  "  in  the  light  of  his  ftrength  ;  who 
comes  gleaming  in  his  fteel  ?  The  fteed  of  the  ftranger  is  proud 
beneath  him :  he  paws  with  fcorn  the  earth,  and  tofles  on  high  his 
gray  mane.  The  clouds  of  fmoke,  like  the  blue  curling  pillars 
that  rife  from  Tura,  fly,  fnorting,  from  his  noftrils  ;  and  from 
his  mouth  hangs  the  foam  of  the  ftream.  His  neck  bends  on  high, 
like  the  bow  of  the  battle ;  and  his  two  eyes  are  flames. — Who  holds 
the  glittering  reins  of  the  fteed  ?  who  but  Fingal,  king  of  men  ? — 
Thy  fiune,  O  Fingal,  is  brighter  around  thee  than  fim-beams ;  in 

R  r  2  its 

*  The  mod  of  this  paragraph,   -with     have  been  fupplied  from  the  tales,  as  the 
fome  others  that  follow,  particularly  be-     verfification  is  broken  and  defedive. 
fore  and  after  the  fong  of  the  old  bard,  *  The 
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its  light  thy  thoufands  rejoice.  The  fmile  of  peace  is  on  their  brow : 
they  are  calm  as  the  rmooth  lake.  They  are  as  the  river  of  Cona  in 
the  evening  of  fpring,  when  the  children  of  the  ftream  leap  in  air 
for  the  buzzing  wing. — But  they  that  are  calm  in  peace,  were  a 
tempeft  in  the  ilrife  of  war.  Before  them,  ftrangers  of  the  cliflant 
land !  you  have  fled :  in  their  prefence,  kings  of  tlie  world !  you 
have  trembled.  Your  warriors,  without  their  fleeds  and  bright 
arms,  return.  '  Where,'  you  fay,  '  have  you  left  your  arms  ?' — 
Alk  the  fons  of  the  mountain,  they  beft  can  tell.  Your  own  men 
are  filent ;  they  are  afliamed :  no  bard  gives  their  name  to  the 
fong;  no  virgin  comes,  with  her  harp,  to  meet  them.  No;  they 
weep  in  their  fecret  halls,  for  their  lovers  have  given  their  fame  to 
Fingal.  Yes,  virgins  of  the  diflant  land,  you  may  weep  :  kings 
of  the  world,  you  may  tremble.  But  Morven's  maids  will  re- 
joice ;  with  the  voice  of  fongs  and  the  harp  tliey  will  hail  their 
heroes  f ." 

Such  was  the  fbng  of  Morven's  maids  in  the  day  of  their  joy  ; 
when  the  gladnefs  of  their  face  was  like  fetting  fun-beams  on  the 
mountain  of  groves,  and  their  peace  Uke  the  green  leaf  of  the  oak, 
when  it  hangs,  unfhaken,  over  Lubar.     Nor  did  your  harps  fleep 

tliat 

f  The  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  in  the  Note,  p.  300,  concerning  the  death 
the  Caledonians,  had  all  a  tendency  to  in-  of  Ofcar,  there  are,  in  almoft  all  the  cdi- 
culcate  their  grand  maxim  of  behaving  tions  I  have  met  with  of  that  piece,  two 
valiantly  in  -war.  Such  efpecialiy  was  the  lines  (there  marked  in  Italics)  which  inti- 
tendency  of  thefe  congratulatory  fongs  mate  that  their  women  were  then  piefcnt. 
of  their  fair  ones  when  they  returned  in  The  pra(flice  of  other  ancient  and  neigh- 
triumph.  With  the  fame  view  of  ani-  bouring  nations  gives  a  further  probabi- 
mating  them  to  a  gallant  behaviour,  the  ''^X  ^o  this  cuftom,  fo  diflerent  from  the 
ladies  often  followed  them  to  the  field  of  manners  of  modern  times.  See  Lord 
aftion,  where  they  were  fomctimes  more  Kaims's  Sketches,  B,  i.  Sk.  7. 
than  meie  fpeftators.   In  the  paflage  cited  •  Hof- 
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that  night,  O  bards,  on  the  walls  of  echoing  Tura.  Their  joyful, 
trembling  voice  is  up.  Their  found  at  a  diftance  is  heard.  The 
red  oak  is  in  a  blaze  ;  the  fpire  of  its  flame  is  high.  The  tra- 
veller fees  its  light  on  the  dufky  heath,  as  night  fpreads  around 
him  her  raven  wings.  He  fees  it,  and  is  glad  ;  for  he  knows  the 
hall  of  the  king.  '  There,'  he  fays  to  his  companion,  '  we  pais  the 
night.  The  door  of  Fingal  is  always  open.  The  name  of  his  hall  is, 
The  flranger's  home  *." 

The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  king  wonders  that  no  ftranger  from 
the  darkly  heath  is  come.  "  I  will  liflen,"  he  fays,  "  if  I  may  hear 
their  wandering  fteps."  He  goes.  An  aged  bard  meets  him  at 
the  door.  On  lefs  than  half  a  Ipear  he  leans  his  bending  weight. 
No  fteel  glitters  on  his  blunt  fpear:  for  the  days  of  his  llrife  are 
part ;  his  battles  are  all  fought,  and  their  noife  is  over. 

The  king,  with  joy,  led  the  fli'anger  in.  We  faw  his  grief-red 
eye  bedimmed  with  tears:  we  faw  their  path  on  his  furrowed 
cheek.  His  few  gray  hairs  hang,  a  thin,  twifled  lock  on  either 
fide,  and  mingle  with  the  white  beard  on  his  breaft.  A  youth  (lands 
behind  him:  his  down-call  face  is  the  bed  of  grief:  he  bears  the 
harp  of  tlie  bard. 

We  rife  to  give  the  flrangers  place.  We  bid  them  partake 
of  our  feafl  that  fmokes  around.     We  bid  the  light  of  our  joy 

dif- 

*  Hofpitalitjr  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  many  years  (Tnce  it  \ras  the  general  prac- 

vrhich  lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  civili-  ticetolook  outevery  evening,  whether  any 

zation  advances.    It  ftill  fubfifts  to  a  high  ftranger  appeared,  before  the  doors  were 

degree  in  the  Highlands;  though  vanifh-  fliut.  When  any  had  caft  up,  the  hoft  had 

ing  fo  faft,  that,  in  fome  years  hence,  its  manifeftly  more  pleafure  in  giving,  than 

exiftence  in  feme  parts  may  be  as  much  the  gueft  in  receiving,  the  entertainment. 

doubted  as  that  of  fome  other  virtues  a-  Scd  tcmpora  muuntur,  ct  doj  ir.utamur  in  illis. 

fcribed  by  Ollian  to  his  heroes.     It  is  not  •  Si, 
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difpel  their  cloud  of  grief,  and  fhine  through  the  mifl;  on  their 
foul.  But  they  were  like  the  gray  cloud  of  the  morniiig,  which 
climbs  not  half  the  mountain,  though  the  fun  in  his  brightnefs 
fliines  around. 

The  aged,  at  length,  took  his  harp,  and  poured  in  our  liftening 
ear  his  fong. 

"  SiTHAMA  was  a  chief  of  other  lands.  His  halls  lifted  their 
heads  on  Gormluba's  banks,  and  faw  their  gray  towers  in  its  blue 
winding  flream.  Mountains  fpread  their  arms  around  the  place, 
and  aged  woods  defend  it  from  the  ftorm.  Here,  fifty  times,  the 
oak  dropt  its  withered  leaf  on  Sithama's  head ;  and  as  oft  bade  he 
the  people  mark  how  faft  their  days  decline.  '  We  wither,'  he 
would  fay,  '  as  the  grafs  of  the  mountain ;  we  fade  as  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  Four  are  the  feafons  of  life,  and  reltlefs  they  roll  as  thofe 
of  the  year.  Some  fiiU  in  youth,  as  the  bud  that  is  killed  by  the 
blaft  :  others  are  like  the  leaf  over  which  the  mildew  hath  pafTed 
in  the  fultry  day.  Many  fall,  like  my  departed  love,  in  the  fickly 
autumn  ;  and  a  few  remain,  like  myfelf,  till  the  winter  of  age. 
Since  oui-  feafon  then  is  fo  uncertain,  let  us  be  renowned,  he  would 
fay,  while  we  may  *.' 

"  The  deer  of  his  own  hills  fufhced  Sithama :  he  fought  not  to 
drink,  fave  of  his  own  blue  flream.     When  the  feeble  fought  his 

help, 

*  Sithama  fcems  to  have  been  of  the  to  Fingal,  their  confidence  of  his  readi- 

feft  of  the  Druids.    His  parabolical  man-  nefs  to  rcdrefs  the  wrongs  done  even  to 

ner  of  conveying  inftru£lion  is  agreeable  one  of  them,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 

to  the  mofl  ancient  times,  and  to  thofe  he  undertook  it,  refledl  the  greateft  ho- 

senigmatical  apophthegms  which  Laeriius  nour  on  his  charadler.  The  higheft  hero- 

afcribes  particularly  to  the  Druids.     If  ifm  is  to  be  above  revenge,  and  to  fub- 

the  whole  of  this  order  were  obnoxious  due  one's  enemies  by  kindnefs. 
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help,  his  blade  leapt  out  of  its  dark  flieath,  and  fhone  in  theii*  aid. 
The  helplcf^  ftaid  beliind  his  fliield,  and  faid,  Here  we  are  fafe. 

"  The  ftrife  of  friends  arofe.  Duarma  feeks  the  fall  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  injured  obtains  Sithama's  aid.  But  the  gloomy  Duar- 
ma prevails.  Talmo  falls  in  blood  ;  and  Sithama,  the  friend  of  the 
feeble,  fails  ! — Duarma  coines  to  Gormluba's  ftr earns.  The  fon  of 
Sithama  is  young.  He  admires  the  bofs  of  the  broad  Ihield  on  the 
wall,  and  afks  how  the  fpear  of  battle  is  lifted.  Over  the  heath  he 
fees  the  ftrangers  come,  as  night  defcends  upon  the  grove.  Short, 
but  faft,  are  his  fteps  to  meet  them :  for  Crigal  had  the  foul  of  his 
father;  he  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  the  ftrangei",  as  the  green 
branch  in  the  fhower  of  the  fpring.  He  fees  the  face  of  Duarma 
dark ;  but  he  reaches  his  little  hand.  '  The  feafl,'  he  fays,  '  is 
fpread ;  why  fliould  thy  face  be  mournful  ?'  Duarma  makes  no 
reply  ;  but  his  fpear  on  high  is  lifted.  The  youth  attempts  to  fly; 
but  alas  !  he  flies  in  vain.  Acrofs  the  threfliold  of  his  father  he  is 
ftretched.  His  foul  comes,  red,  through  the  path  of  the  fpear. — 
His  fifter,  from  her  window,  fees  Duarma's  wrath.  What  fhall 
the  helplefs  Civa-dona  do  ? — '  Aged  bard,  canfl  thou  not  help  me?' 
• — The  withered  arm  of  the  bard  is  propped  by  half  a  fpear. — She 
wildly  turns  her  to  the  other  fide.  The  window  is  there,  from 
which  virgins  oft  beheld  their  face  of  beauty  in  the  flood.  From 
its  height  flie  throws  herfelf  into  Gormluba's  ftream.  The  bard 
with  his  harp  goes,  trembling,  to  the  door.  His  fteps  are  like  the 
warrior  of  many  years,  when  he  bears,  mournful,  to  the  tomb  the 
fon  of  his  fon.  The  threfliold  is  flippery  with  Crigal's  wandering 
blood  ;  acrofs  it  the  aged  falls.     The  fpear  of  Duarma  over  him  is 

lifted ;. 
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lifted  ;  but  the  dying  Crigal  tells,  '  It  is  the  bard  *.* — A  gray  dog 
comes  howling  by,  and  in  his  fide  receives  the  fpear. — The  hall  is 
on  fire.  Its  flames  are  moon-beams  in  the  vale.  The  bard  feeks 
Civa-dona  witli  their  light,  and  finds  her  clung  to  a  branch  that 
wandered  acrofs  the  flream.  Crigal  is  laid  in  his  filent  bed,  and 
Civa-dona  is  clad  in  his  robes.  She  goes  with  the  bard  to  feek  for 
aid. — King  of  Morven,  the  unhappy  two  are  before  thee  ;  give  the 
young  and  the  old  thine  aid." 

The  bard  ceafed.  The  burfl  of  his  grief  arofe.  With  the  vir- 
gin-fifters  of  Morven  Civa-dona  retired.  She  retired,  like  a  ftar 
behind  its  cloud,  after  its  watery  face  hath  fparkled  a  little  through 
the  ftorm.  In  her  brother's  robe,  where  it  veiled  her  head,  we  faw 
the  marks  of  Duarma's  fpear. 

The  tear  ftarts  into  the  eye  of  the  king.  With  his  gray  lock 
he  wipes  it  off.  His  heroes  forget  the  feaft.  "  Reach  me,"  faid 
Frefdal,  "  my  fpear." 

"  The  day  lifts  above  the  hill  his  gray  head  f .  Our  courfe 
fliall  be  to  Ardven's  chafe.  Ten  heroes  fhall  vifit  thence  Duarma's 
liall :  and  the  youth  who  wins  her  love,  fliall  remain  with  Civa- 
dona." 

We  flew,  light  as  ghofts  when  they  retire  from'  day.    Gara  alone 

remains  at  Tura  ;  that  no  wandering  foe  may  alaiTU  our  maids. — 

Daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  that  burfl  of  grief?     Their  hall  is  the 

houfe  of  joy  yet.     Dry,  then,  Malviua,  tlay  tears,  and  give  die  reft 

of  the  tale  to  the  fong. — The  fong  of  grief  is  a  ftrcam,  O  Malvina ! 

It  melts  the  foul  of  the  mighty,  and  carries  it  along  in  its  darkly 

courfe.     Irs  murmur,  tliough  fad,  is  pleafant. 

Dost 

'  The  character  and  pcrfon  of  the  bard  were  always  held  facred  even  by  the  ir.oft 
uiifparing  trutlty.  f  Fingal  fpeaks. 
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Dost  tliou  not  remember,  Malvina,  the  beaiity  of  the  flranger, 
when  the  brightnefs  of  the  day  arofe,  and  the  fun  flione  on  the 
heathy  hill  ?  Yes  ;  for  thou  didft  attend  her,  on  thy  deed  to  Ardven, 
and  then  purfue  the  chafe  with  the  king.  It  was  then  we  beheld 
the  beauty  of  Civa-dona,  when  thou  didft  retire,  like  tlie  moon, 
behind  thy  mountains.  She  fhone,  like  a  bright  ftar  over  the 
broken  edge  of  a  cloud ;  but  who  could  admire  that  ftar,  when 
the  full  unclouded  moon  was  feen  ? — Yet  the  ftar  of  Gormluba 
was  fair. — White  were  the  rows  within  her  lips  *  ;  and  like  the 

S  f  down 


*  The  poet  carries  the  defcrlption  of 
this  lady  to  an  unufual  length,  either  to 
divert,  for  a  little,  Malvina's  grief;  or  to 
pay  the  greateft  compliment  he  could  to 
her  beauty,  by  giving  fuch  a  portrait  of 
one  whom  he  allows  her  to  have  fo  far 
excelled.  The  original  is  beautiful ;  but 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  conGdered 
as  only  ideal  ;  infomuch  that  it  has  got 
the  name  of  Aijling  air  dhreach  mnai,  or 
"  The  vifion  of  the  beautiful  woman." 
Such  as  think  it  a  trefpafs,  will,  it  is  ho- 
ped, forgive  the  inferting  it  here,  for  the 
fake  of  its  admirers. 

Innfeam  pairt  do  dhreachna  reul : 
Bu  ghcal  a  deud,  gu  hur  diu. 
'S  mar  clianach  an  t  flcibhe, 
Bha  a  cneas  fa  h  cidc'  ur. 
Bha  a  braighe  cearchch  ban. 
Mar  Ihcachda  tia  's  anfhireacli, 
Bha  da  chich  air  a  h  uchd  ciat'ach  : 
Be'n  dreach  fud  miano  gach  fir. 

Bu  Ihoithe'  binn  a  gloir, 
Sbu  d^irge  nan  ros  a  bcul. 
Mar  chobhar  (ios  ra  taobh 
Sinnte  gu  caol  bha  'lamh. 
Bha  'da  chao!-nihala  mhine, 
Du'-dhonn  air  liobh  an  loin. 
A  da  ghruaidh  air  dhreach  nao  caorail, 
'Si  gu  hiomlin  fcor  o  chroD. 


Bha  a  gnuis  mar  bhara-ghcuga 

Anns  a  cheud-flias  ur. 

A  folt  buidhe  mar  orra-(hleibhte ; 

Smar  dhearfa  greine  a  fuil, 

A  later  poet  has  been  fo  ftruck  with  this 
defcription,  that,  on  hearing  it,  he  na- 
turally exprefled  his  defire  of  being  made 
happy  by  fuch  a  beauty ;  "  for  whofe 
love  he  would  render  q:iore  than  love  ; 
for  whofe  regard  he  would  render  more 
than  regard;  and  always  maintain  an  af- 
fe£lion,  which  in  the  longefl;  revolution 
of  days  and  nights,  he  promifed,  fhould 
neither  decay  nor  abate." — As  thefe  lines 
are  in  the  fame  meafure  with  the  de- 
fcription of  the  lady,  they  are  generally 
repeated  along  with  it,  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  joined  to  it. 

'S  truagh  nach  mife  am  ftar, 
Annir  nan  rofg  mall. 
Can  tiubhra  tufa  gradh 
Is  bbeirinu  a  dha  da  chionn. 
Bheirinn  gaol  tharghaol, 
Bheirinn  gradh  charghradh; 
Bheirinn  run  Uiar  run, 
Is  mein  thar  mein  a  ghna  ; 
'S  nam  biodh  do  chroidhe  nco'fhuar 
Gun  ghluafad  as  a  chaoidh', 
Bheirinnle  dhuit  gradh 
Nach  crionadh  a  U  nadh'oidhdi. 
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down  of  the  mountain,  under  her  new  robe  was  her  fl-Lin.  Circle 
od  circle  formed  her  faireil  neck.  Like  hills,  beneath  their  foft 
ihowy  fleeces,  rofe  her  two  breads  of  love.  The  melody  of  mufic 
was  in  her  voice.  The  rofe,  befide  her  lip,  was  not  red  ;  nor  white, 
belide  her  hand,  the  foam  of  ftreams. — Maid  of  Gormluba,  who 
can  defcribe  thy  beauty !  Thy  eye-brows,  mild  and  narrow,  were 
of  a  dai-kifli  hue ;  tliy  cheeks  were  like  the  red  berry  of  the  moun- 
tain alh.  Around  them  were  fcattcred  the  blofloming  flowers  on 
the  bough  of  the  fpring. — The  yellow  hair  of  Civa-dona  was  like 
the  gilded  top  of  a  mountain,  when  golden  clouds  look  down  upon 
its  green  head,  after  the  fun  has  retired.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as 
fun-beams ;  and  altogether  perfecft  was  the  form  of  tlie  fair. — 
Heroes  beheld,  and  blelTed  her. 

We  reached  the  hall  of  Duarma  ;  but  he  was  fled :  he  had  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Morven.  The  elbow  of  his  father  leaned  on  a  gray 
(lone,  as  he  lay  along  it  on  earth.  His  head  hangs  down  on  his 
hand  ;  and  his  gray  beard  is  ftrewed  in  duft.  His  flghs  are  deep 
on  the  wind ;  and  his  dim,  tearful  eye  is  red.  He  hears  the  ruft- 
ling  of  our  feet  near  Talmo's  tomb. — "  My  fon,  my  fon,"  he 
cries,  "  it  is  pleafant  to  be  fb  nigh  the  tread  of  thy  ghofl !" — We 
felt  for  the  aged ;  we  left  him  a  part  of  the  fpoil. 

We  reached  the  place  where  Sithama  dwelt :  but  it  was  dark  and 
defolate.  The  fox  ftarted  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  owl  reflied  in  the 
cleft  of  its  broken  wall.  We  looked  for  the  window  from  which 
the  fair  had  efcaped  ;  but  it  was  fallen.  The  white  ftream  leapt, 
roaring,  over  its  heap  of  ft;ones.  We  faw  where  the  tlirefliold  had 
been  marked  with  Crigal's  blood.  It  had  refted  in  the  hollow  that 
was  worn  in  the  ftonc  by  the  frequent  foot  of  gucfls. — Civa-dona 

was 
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was  fad  j  but  we  left  Frefdal  to  cheer  her :  it  was  he  who  had  won 
her  love. 

FiNGAL  ftill  waits  us  on  Ardven.  There  we  partake  of  his 
feaft  of  deer. — Night  comes  :  fleep  defcends ;  ghofls  rife  with  all 
their  mournful  forms  in  our  dreams.  The  harps  of  their  bards 
are  Hke  the  fong  of  the  tomb  ;  their  found  comes  to  our  ear  like 
the  mountain-iigh,  when  it  is  heard  from  afar  before  the  dorm. 
Over  us,  in  dark  Ihapelefs  mifl,  they  hang.  The  blaft  in  frequent 
eddies  comes :  it  rolls  before  it  all  their  limbs.  But  ftill  the  forms 
return.  They  bend  over  us,  leaning  from  the  breaft  of  their 
cloud ;  and  often  they  heave  the  figh. 

The  fleep  of  the  king  was  fled.  Thrice  had  the  faint  bowlings 
of  ghofls  awaked  him.  He  afcends  the  hill  to  hear  their  words. 
He  looks  about  him  from  the  height.  He  fees  the  curling  pillars 
of  fmoke  afcend  to  the  ftars :  he  fees  the  fpiry  flames  lift  their 
dark-i-ed  head  on  high,  above  his  hall.  His  fhield  is  ftruck  :  his 
voice  is  up.     "  Tura  flames  through  heaven !" 

With  the  thunder  we  ftart,  at  once,  awake.  We  fly  like  light- 
ning over  the  heath  of  Colra.  Its  dark  ftream  meets  us  in  the 
vale.  Each  bounds  over  it,  on  his  fpear,  with  fpeed.  The  fon 
of  Ratho  tumbles  from  the  height  of  his.  "  Heed  me  not,"  he 
cried  ;  "  but  fly :  fly  faft,  and  fave  my  love." — In  the  current, 
twice  he  lifts  his  white  eye  above  the  ftream  :  but,  the  third  time, 
he  finks  and  dies. 

We  came  to  Tura ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  flames  were  hid- 
ing, in  dark-red  afhes,  their  head  :  the  ruin  falls,  in  heaps,  above 
the  dying  coals.  The  door,  half-burnt,  is  ftill  fhut  *  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  left  it,  when  they  had  retired  to  reft,  in  the  midft 

Sf  2  of 
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of  their  joy.  O  why  did  they  not  find  the  way  to  it,  when  the 
flame  of  the  kindled  heath  awoke  thcni ! — No  morning,  with  its 
cahn  voice,  fliall  ever  difpel  your  flumbers,  daughters  of  the 
mountains  !  The  voice  of  the  lover,  no  more,  fliall  fay  "  Awake." 

We  turn  to  the  ruin  our  back.  We  bend,  in  fadnefs,  over  oiu* 
fpears ;  and  loudly  bewail  otir  lofs. — Our  hundred  helmets,  and 
our  hundred  bolly  fliields  ;  our  coats  of  mail,  and  fwords  of  light; 
our  hundred  hounds,  the  young  children  of  the  chafe ;  our  fl.ud- 
ed  reins,  the  rulers  of  proud  fl.ceds  ;  and  all  our  banners,  red- 
green  meteors  that  fl:reamed  in  air  ; — all  thefe,  were,  that  day, 
forgot ;  no  hero  remembered  they  were  in  the  hall. — The  burfl 
of  our  grief  was  for  our  hundred  fair,  and  for  their  little  fons ; 
that  young  grove  of  trees,  growing  in  their  robes  of  green,  in 
the~fliowery  fun-beams  of  the  fpring. — They  were  young  trees  ; 
but  the  flame  catched  their  green  heads,  and  laid  their  beauty, 
amidft  aflies,  low. — Malvina,  fair  light !  it  is  not  without  caufe 
thou  art  fad  ;  for  all  the  bright  beams  that  attended  thy  courfe  are 
extinguifhed.  One  mournful  grave  contains  the  remains  of  thy 
fiflers. 

We  flood  all  day,  like  tlie  dark  ftream  which  the  ice  hath  bound 
in  its  courfe  on  the  mountain  of  cold, — The  darknefs  of  night 
would  return  unperceived,  if  a  voice  had  not  awaked  us  from  our 
grief. — It  is  the  burfl  of  the  voice  of  Gara.  We  look  for  him 
in  the  tower  where  he  had  refted  ;  but  he  is  not  there.  His  voice 
afcends  from  a  cave.  The  fad  mourner  tliere  is  flretched  in  grief. 
— In  the  troubled  dreams  of  his  reft,  the  crackling  flames  had 
aflailed  his  ear  ;  he  thought  the  foot  of  the  foe  approached.  With 
a  louder  crafh  the  roof  falls  in.     The  fliield  of  the  king,    he 

thinks,. 
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tliinks,  is  ftruck.  At  once  lie  ftarts  awake.  His  hair  had  been 
caught  in  the  opening  end  of  the  beam  on  which  he  flept :  he 
leaves  it  there,  with  all  its  Ikin.  He  fees  Tura  low :  he  knows 
not  that  his  blood,  a  red  flream,  defcends.  His  pain,  amidft  his 
grief,  is  forgot.  "  Virgins  of  my  love,  I  will  not  fvirvive  you," 
he  faid  as,  expiring,  he  fell  on  the  heath  *. 

Nor  didft  thou  die  alone,  O  Gara  :  the  days  of  many  other 
heroes,  in  their  darkly- iilent  heath,  were  few  and  mournful.  They 
pined  away  like  green  leaves  over  which  the  luildew  hath  paffed  : 
they  fink  in  filence  amidft  the  mofly  heath  of  the  hill.  Like 
ghofts  that  have  not  received  their  fame,  they  fhunned  the  voice  of 
joy  f.  They  retired  to  their  caves  when  rofe  the  found  of  gladnefs. 

Mal- 

•  The  ur-/geuls give 3 i'lf^erent account  incommodious;  but  they  were  ufeful  in 

of  the  death  of  Gara,  and  relate  feveral  their  own  day,  and  moft  of  them  well  ad- 

flrange  ftories  concerning  him,  fuch  as  apted  to  the  neceflity  of  the  times, 

his  having  been  be-saded  on  the  thigh  The  firft  Chriftian  minionaries,in  thefe 

of  Fingal,   &c.  but  thefe  tai,  ,  are  mani-  countries,  werefofenfibleoftheadvantage 

feflly  late  and  fpurious,  and  therefore  re-  to  be  derived  from  fome  of  thefe  fuper- 

je£lcd.  ftitions,  among  men  who  were  not  yet  ripe 

for  bearing  the  clear  light  of  truth,   that 

t  The  melancholy  ftate  allotted,  after  ^^^Y  ^'^^  "°'  ^°  "'"<='^  ^'^'^"P^  '°  ^°P  'heir 

death,  for  fuch  as  had  not  "  received  fource,.as  toturn  them  intoanewchannel. 

their  fame,"  muft  have  ftrongly  excited  With  them,  for  inftance,   whoever   was 

thofe  who  believed  it,  to  diftinguifli  them-  not  initiated  into   the  Chriftian   religion 

felves  by  fuch  brave  and  virtuous  actions  ^  baptifm,  was  forced  to  wander  after 

as  might  merit   the  praife  of  the  bard,  death,  a  mournful  folitary  (hade,   in  the 

We  juftly  laugh   at  many  of  the   fuper-  fame  ftate  as  formerly  thofe  who  had  not 

ftitions    of   our  forefathers:  but   as,  in  "  received  their  fame."     It  was  a  notion 

the  progrefs  of  all  ftates,  fuch  a  period  '"  the  Highlands  till  of  very  late,  that  the 

muft  be,  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  admire  f'int  voices  of  children  who  had  died  un- 

the  wifdom  with  which  the   Druids  ma-  baptized  were  heard  in  the  woods,  and 

naged  this  engine,  fo  as  to  make  it  ge-  other  lonely  places,  bemoaning  theirhard 

nerally   fubfervient  to    the    interefts-   of  fate. — All  countries,  as  well  as  this,  had 

foclety. — The   fuperftruftures  of  fuper-  once  their  fuperftitious  aeras  ;    only  they 

ftition,  like  very  old  towers,  appear  now  are  the   happieft,    which    have   got    the.: 

edd  and  fantaftic,  as  well  as  extremely  fooneft  through  them. 
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Malvina  f!  my  caufe  of  grief  is  great.  Thou  haft  loft  thy 
fillers,  fair  Ughts  upon  the  mountains ;  but  I  fiirvive  the  race  of 
heroes.  I  fearch  for  them  with  my  hands  among  the  filent  ftreams 
which  they  ufed  to  haunt ;  but  their  tomb  is  all  I  find.  Alas !  the 
children  of  the  years  to  come  fliall  not  perceive  even  this  ;  they  will 
feek  it  on  the  mountains,  but  fhall  not  find  it. — The  chief  of  the 
days  that  fliall  be,  will  ftand  on  the  green  hill  where  Tura  was. 
Cona  rolls  below  him  in  its  pebbly  bed.  Its  ftream  wanders,  lo- 
ling  its  way,  through  woods ;  herds,  along  its  banks,  are  feen  to 
ftray.  Blue  Ocean  trembles  at  a  diftance.  Ifles  lift  their  green, 
frequent  heads,  above  its  wave ;  and  the  bounding  mariner  is  fail- 
ing towards  the  coaft. — "  This  fpot,"  the  chief  will  fay,  "  is  lovely: 
here  raife  for  me,  in  view  of  whales  and  roes,  the  lofty  houfe." — 
They  dig  the  green  mound  ;  the  mound  where  Tura  rofe.  Spears, 
half-burnt,  lift  before  them  their  heads ;  broken  fhields,  amidft 
allies,  begin  to  appear.  "  It  is  the  tomb  of  heroes,"  he  will  fay ;  "  flnit 
again  the  narrow  houfe."  He  calls  the  gray-haired  bard,  and  aflcs 
whofe  memory  is  contained  in  the  tomb.  The  bard  looks  around 
for  the  light  of  the  fong  :  but  his  foul  of  age  is  dark;  his  memory 
has  failed.  He  looks  for  his  companions ;  but  he  fees  their  tomb. 
He  ftands,  perhaps,  a  folitary  tree  like  Oflian. — A  folitary  tree  am 

I, 

f  What  follows  of  this  poem  is  gene,  to  determine  the  true  lift  with  any  degree 

rally  repeated  by  itfelf  under  the  title  of  of  certainty.     The  catalogue  of  names, 

Ojian  a  caoidh  nam  Fiann:  but  as  it  feems  when  repeated  by  itfelf,  begins  generally 

to  have  betn  originally  a  part  of  Lofga  with  thefc  lines: 
Taurcy  it  is  here  rcftored  to  it.  The  great  ^^  ^"  "'  *'"' ""'  "  ''''"""• 

,  ^  J       i_  J      r  •.  Clivniacas  , inn  Cian  agiis  Conn, 

number  of  names,  towards  the  end  ot  ir,  .  ■      ,.r  u 

'  Fionii  ifiQ  IS  Ofcar  mo  mnac, 

occafions  fuch  a  diilcrence  in    the  recita-  Raoini'  Art  is  Uiarmad  donn. 

tion  of  that  part,  as  made  it  impofliblc 
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I,  O  bard,  on  the  lone  mountains ;  its  companions,  one  by  one, 
have  forfook  it :  drooping,  it  mourns  their  departure. 

Malvina. 

And  are  not  the  fifters  of  Malvina,  likewife,  green  trees  that  have 
failed  ?  Yes  ;  and  no  young  plant,  in  their  room,  is  growing^ 
The  virgins  are  no  more,  and  my  caufe  of  wo  is  great.  In  the  day 
I  look  for  them ;  but  no  trace  of  their  fleps  is  to  be  found,  favc 
the  green  tomb  with  all  it  ftones  of  mofs.  In  the  feafon  of  night  I 
mourn  foi*  them  ;  but  they  are  lights  that  have  retired  from  their 
blue  place  in  the  heavens.  I  am  like  the  gray  liar  of  the  mornings 
when,  Hckly  and  pale,  it  mourns  behind  its  companions.  It  mourns 
for  a  little,  but  its  own  light  will  foon  grow  dim.  The  huntrefs, 
riling  on  the  heath,  flaall  look  up,  but  Ihall  not  fee  it.  "  We  too," 
fhe  fays  to  her  companion,  "  one  day  fhall  fail." 

OssiAN» 

The  heart  of  Oflian  is  funk  in  the  night  of  his  grief.  It  is  like 
the  fun  in  his  dark-crufted  cloud :  no  ray  of  light  burfls  through 
the  gloom :  no  finile  alights  on  the  mountain-top  ;  the  filent  val- 
ley, around  its  dark  ftream,  is  mournful. — The  heroes  have  with- 
drawn their  light,  which  fhone,  like  the  brightnefs  of  my  arms,, 
around  me. 

Malvina, 

The  lights  around  Malvina  have  alfo  failed.  My  hieart  is  like 
the  moon  when  her  darknefs  grows.  I  draw,  like  her,  my  veil  over 
my  face,  and  lament  my  lifters  in  fecret.  Yes ;  fair  lights,  I  will 
not  forget  you,  though  you  have  hid  yourfelves  in  darknefs :  your 
memory  is  mournftdly-pleafant. 
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OSSIAN. 

Nor  can  I  forget  you,  rulers  of  the  florm  of  battle,  though  you 
now  reft  in  yovu-  peaceful  flunibers.  Your  image  ftill  dwells  in  my 
foul,  though  I  fhall  fee  you  no  more,  as  once  I  have  done,  on  the 
brown  heath. — Here  have  I  feen  Fingal,  king  of  men  ;  Ofcar  and 
Ryno,  beams  of  light ;  Artho  of  beauty,  and  the  dark-brown  hair 
of  Dermid.  Here  have  I  feen  the  fon  of  Lvitha,  the  meek ;  and 
that  foul  without  guile,  Conchana  ;  with  the  fon  of  Garo  the  bold, 
the  three  Finans,  and  Fed.  Here  burniflied  tlae  helmet  of  Eth ; 
here  whiftled  in  winds  the  dark  locks  of  Dairo  ;  and  here  ftreamed, 
like  banners,  the  red  hair  of  Dargo.  Here  Trenar  grew  like  an 
oak ;  Torman  roared  like  a  ftream ;  Ardan  flalked  in  his  pride,  like 
a  tree  lifting  its  green  head  above  the  valley  of  mift ;  Murno  and 
Sivellan,  befide  him,  fmiled  over  blue  fliields.  Cleflamor  of  mighty 
deeds  was  here  ;  and  here  the  poliflied  fteel  of  Fercuth.  Here  arofe 
the  voice  of  Carril ;  and  here  thoufands  liftened  to  the  harp  of 
UUin.  Here  have  I  feen  Moran  and  Fithil  of  fongs  ;  Connal  of 
foft  words  and  generous  deeds ;  Lamdarga  with  his  fpear  of  blood ; 
and  Curach,  whofe  arm  was  an  hoft  in  the  hour  of  danger. — And 
where  art  thou,  Lugar,  whofe  door  was  never  fhut ;  where  is  now 
thy  voice,  Fadetha  of  the  loudefl  cry  ?  where,  Ronuro,  are  thy 
golden  locks  ?  where,  Colda,  are  thy  feet  of  deer  ?  and  where, 
Lumna,  thy  fpear  of  battle  ?  Where  is  mildly-looking  Ledan ; 
•with  Branno  of  arms,  and  Tofcar  of  youth  ?  Where  are  the  hunters 
of  the  boar  on  Gormal,  Machrutha,  Colmar,  and  Comalo  ;  Fillan, 
my  brother  of  love,  and  ruddy  Fergus  of  the  mildeft  fpeech  ? 
Where  is  Crugal,  blazing  in  his  fteel ;  and  Dogrena,  the  light  of 
heroes  on  the  plain  ?  Where,  Aldo,  is  now  thy  beauty  ?  and  where. 

Ma- 
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Maronnan,  the  ftrength  of  thy  bhie  fliells  ?  Who  will  {hew  me 
the  fleps  of  Duchomar,  the  black  but  comely  ;  or  the  face  of  Cri- 
gal,  beam  of  love  ?  Suino,  Sorglan,  and  Conloch,  have  alfo  failed  ; 
the  three  mountain-ftreams  in  our  battles.  Connal,  the  meteor  of 
death,  is  no  more  ;  nor  Gaul,  the  whirlwind  by  which  our  foes 
were  fcattered. — Heroes  of  my  love,  you  have  failed ;  none  of  you 
remains  to  flied  the  tear  on  the  tomb  of  OlTian.  No  friend  Ihall 
raife  my  gray  ftone,  or  prepare,  on  the  lonely  heath,  my  narrow 
bed.  No  ;  the  heroes  of  Morven  have  all  failed.  But  their  me- 
mory ftiall  dwell  in  the  foul  of  the  bard. 

Malvina. 
Sisters  of  my  love,  you  have  alfo  failed:  but  in  the  foul  of 
Malvina  you  ftill  remain.  My  departing  breath  Ihall  be  a  fong  in 
your  praife. — Yes,  Evirchoma,  Darthula,  Sulmina,  I  feel  your  warm 
beams  pafs  often  over  my  foul.  They  are  like  fun-beams  of  au- 
tumn, when  they  fly  over  the  dark-brown  heath  of  Lena  ;  and  the 
watery  bow,  with  all  its  tears,  is  nigh. — Gellama,  Moina,  Minona! 
you  once  fhone  on  thefe  hills,  though  dim  is  now  your  beauty. 
Melilcoma,  Colmal,  and  Annir,  did  your  form  of  comelinefs  conti- 
nue !  or  are  you,  in  your  thin  clovids,  flill  admired  by  heroes  ? 
Crimora,  has  thy  beauty  lafled !  Gelchofla,  where  are  the  fteps  of 
thy  lovelinefs  ? — Derfagrena,  what  is  now  become  of  all  thybright- 
nefs  ?  and  where,  Oi-thona,  doft  thou  pour  thy  voice  of  love  ? 
Like  the  harp  of  the  bard,  when  the  chief  of  the  people  is  dead,  it 
was  fweetly-mournful. — And,  why  fhould  you  be  forgot,  Evirallin 
and  Clatho,  faireft  of  all  the  lights  that  have  flione  on  Morven  \ 
Joy  is  a  ftranger  in  Selma,  fince  you  have  fet  in  darknefs  :  the 
fongs  of  virgins  ever  fince  have  ceafed  ;  and  the  harps  of  the  bards 

T  t  are 
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are  filent. — But  the  tears  and  the  voice  of  Malvina  would  fail. — 
Fair  beams  !  you  have  left  your  fifler  mournful. — Dimly  flie  fliines 
upon  the  Iblicary  mountains,  and  her  fleps  are  lonely.  Pale  and 
fickly  is  her  countenance,  as  the  face  of  the  moon  when  it  appears 
in  heaven,  a  gray  cloud,  in  the  feafon  of  the  fun,  after  all  the  flars 
of  its  courfe  have  retired. — Sifters  of  my  love  !  you  are  ftars  that 
have  failed  ;  but  your  memory  is  ftill  with  Malvina. 

OssiAN. 
*  Cease,  Malvina,  from  thy  tears.  Thou  makeft  the  aged 
fad.  As  the  night  on  her  wings  is  almoft  paft,  fo  the  night  of  our 
grief  will  foon  be  over.  It  is  like  the  dream  of  the  huntrefs  of  the 
roe,  in  the  cleft  of  her  rock.  In  thought  fne  falls  from  the  height 
of  hills  :  {he  alights  in  the  ftream  below  :  her  foul,  like  the  white- 
breafted  bird  of  the  ftream,  is  now  above,  and  now  beneath  the 
flood.  She  cries  to  her  love,  but  he  cannot  come  nigh  her :  her 
foul  flies  on  clouds  :  flie  fees  him  behind  her,  mournful  at  the 
tomb  of  her  reft.  She  longs  for  his  coming,  for  flie  is  fad. — Her 
own  figh  awakes  her :  flie  lifts  her  head  beneath  her  rock ;  and 
the  dream  of  her  terror  is  over. — Such  a  dream  is  our  life,  hunt- 
refs 

*  In  this  place  there  is  fometimes  re-  of  light  on  Lena ;  but  it  was  not  the  fpear 

peatedapaffage  which  feemsrathertohave  of  Ofcar.— Ofcar  !  thy  fpear  is  a  dweller 

been   the  opening  of  fome  other  poem  of  the   tomb,  and   thy  fliicld  is  become 

than   any   part  of  this.     As  it  is  tender  dim  in  Selma  ?  I  faw  itsbofs  ;  but  it  was 

and  beautiful,  I  fliall  here  give  the  tranf-  covered  with  mill,  and  its  many  thongs 

lation  of  it.  had  failed. 

Oss.     Why  flow   thy  tears   like   the         Oss.  Love  of  my  Ofcar!  we  too  fliall 

ftream  of  the  fountain ;  why  f.ghs  thy  fail,  and  Selma  itfelf  in  its  green  tomb 

voice  like  the  gale  of  Lego  ?  'li'il'  moulder.— But  the  flumbers  of  the 

Malv.  Doft  thou  alt  the  caufe  of  my  tomb  are  fweet,  O  Malvina  !   let  not  thy 

grief,   when  the  thiflle  grows  in  Selma,  foul  grieve  for  thofc  who  dwelt  in  Mor- 

and  the  bats  dwell  in  thehoufe  of  Fingal  }  ven.     They  have  been  beams  that  flione 

I  liftened  to  a  noife  in  the  blafl: ;  but  it  in  heaven  for  a  feafon,  and   their  path 

\vas   not  Cuthullin's  car  :  I  faw  a  beam  was  marked  with  day.— 


o 
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refs  of  woody  Cona.  Our  friends,  before  us,  fliall  foon  awake 
us.  In  the  voice  of  the  reedy  gale,  dofl  thou  not  ah-eady  hear 
them  fay,  "  Malvina  and  OlTian  are  foon  to  join  us." — Malvina  ! 
their  found  to  ine  is  pleafant.  It  is  like  the  murmur  of  Lora  to 
the  traveller  of  night,  when  he  comes,  wandering,  over  the  de- 
fart.  His  face  is  towards  Selma  ;  but  it  is  hid  in  darknefs.  No 
light  but  the  ftormy  meteor  is  feen  on  the  heath.  The  narrow- 
winding  path  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  is  loll: ;  and  the  fhriek 
of  ghofts  is  heard  around.  At  length  he  hears  the  voice  of  Lora, 
leaping  from  its  broken  rocks.  His  joy  returns.  "  Selma,"  he 
fays,  "  is  nigh  !" — Such  *  is  the  joy  of  Oflian  wandering  in  dark- 

T  t  2  nefs, 

*  This  paflage  and  one  or  two  more  before  us  ;  particularly,  the  words  rcn- 
of  the  fame  kind,  feem  to  rife  fomewhat  dered  "  the  light  of  our  joy  fliall  not 
higher  in  fentiment  than  the  general  be  darkened,"  are  in  the  orginal  "  the 
ftrain  of  thefe  poems.  As  this,  in  the  light  of  our  joy  (hall  gleam  as  the  blade 
opinion  of  many,  may  render  their  an-  of  Luno."  The  genius  of  the  Englifli 
tiquity  more  doubtful,  I  have  here  in-  language  requires  Irequently  a  little  foft- 
fertcd  the  original,  in  order  to  give  fuch  ening  of  thofe  images  which  appear  na- 
as  underftand  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  jud-  tural  and  unaffefted  in  the  Galic. 
ging  for  themfelves.  Some  of  the  lines, 
it  is  poflible,  may  have  been  altered  or 
interpolated  ;  but  as  the  mod  of  them, 
from  their  antiquated  air  and  obfolete 
expreflion,  are  manifeflly  old,  I  was  loth 
to  rejeft  any  of  them  upon  a  mere  fuf- 
picion.  Paflages  of  this  nature  affume 
a  very  difFerent  look  in  a  tranflation  from 
what  they  have  in  the  original,  as  they 
muft  be  ftript  of  their  ancient  garb,  and 
dreffed  out  in  thofe  expreffions  that  are 
appropriated  by  modern  compofition. 
Befidcs,  as  all  metaphors  do  not  run  e- 
qually  well  in  all  languages,  nor  the  fame 
images  tally  in  one  tongue  fo  well  as  in 
another,  feveral  alterations  muft  be  made 
in  order  to  give  the  ftyle  an  uniform 
look.  Some  fmall  variations,  on  this 
account,  have  been  made  in  the  paifage 


'Sco  ait  is  fin  Oflian  anrach 

Ri  claifdin  cagar  nan  uibhfe 

Ga  chuiire'  gu  talla  a  (hinnfir, 

Aite-co'ail  nan  ciomh  air  iontrain. 
Ann  talla  nam  flath  am  bi  bron, 

Ne  faoi  le  deoir  air  a  gliaiaidh, 

An  t  athair  an  caoi'  an  t  Ofcar, 

Sam  mair  ofnai'  Mala-mine  ? 

An  fpionar  Aoibliir-aluin  o  Gradli, 
No'n  loi-gear  aros  nam  Fiann  ; 
An  fgarar  na  cairdean  o  cheile, 
No'n  dealuigh  an  t  cug  gach  diais  .' 
A  rcul  na  maife  !   ni  h  anihluidh, 
Ach  dealruiJh  marlann  an  Luin  ar  follus ; 
Arn  aoiblincas  mar  an  fhairge  cha  iraigit 
Scho'n  flidilnich  mar  agliaidh  na  Geliaich. 

Ar  caoimh  mar  (hoUuis  a-chaochail 
'Sna  fpeura  faoin  os  ar  cionn 
Cha  bhi  iiis  mo  ;  ach  taomaidh 
Le  ceol  aobhach  an  aiteal  tharuinn. 
— Inghean  Thofcair,  uifcag  at  aonar 
Leig  air  faondra  mata  do  thuirfc. 
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nefs,  when  a  voice  tells  him,  that,  foon,  he  -will  reach  his  fathers, 
— Malvina,  fhall  -we  not  then  meet  the  friends  for  whom  we 
mourn  ;  and,  in  their  converfe,  j^ain  rejoice  ? — Shall  there  be  any 
grief  dwelling  in  the  clouds  ;  fhall  there  be  any  mourner  there  ? 
— Shall  the  father,  in  that  place,  lofe  his  Ofcar  ;  or  Malvina 
mourn  over  the  tomb  of  her  love  ? — Shall  Evirallin,  there,  be  torn 
from  her  Oflian ;  the  hall,  like  Tura,  be  burnt ;  or  the  friends  by 
death  be  divided  ? — No ;  fair  beam  !  the  light  of  our  gladnefs 
fhall  not  be  darkened :  our  joy  no  more  fliall  wafte  as  the  moon, 
nor  fhrink  as  the  fea,  and  retire.  Our  friends,  no  more,  Ihall  be 
ftars  that  forfake  their  blue  place,  and  leave  their  companions 
mournful.  No :  they  will  always  attend  us  in  the  joy  of  our 
courfe ;  they  will  pour  their  light  and  their  glad  fong  around  us. 
- — Give,  then,  thy  tears  to  the  wind,  daughter  of  Tofcar !  ceafe 
from  thy  grief,  Malvina,  lonely  bird ! 
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The     argument. 

RoKNAN  having  fent  his  fcout  to  afTifl  Sulmiiia  in  her  efcape  from  her  father's 
houfe,  looks  for  her  in  vain  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  confults  an  old  Druid, 
from  whom  he  learns  that  flie  had  been  intercepted  and  carried  off  by  Lava,  to 
whom  her  father  had  formerly  promifed  her  in  marriage.  Ronnan,  with  his 
followers,  purfues  Lava,  and  Isnds  in  the  night  upon  his  coaft,  where  he  meets 
with  an  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  early  owed  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  makes 
himfelf  known  after  he  had  heard  his  ftory.  Next  morning,  the  two  parties  ha- 
ving engaged,  Lava  is  flain ;  and  Sulmina,  who  out  of  concern  for  Ronnan  had 
come  to  the  field  in  difguife,  is  found  there,  after  the  battle,  mortally  wounded. 
Ronnan,  having  eftablifhed  his  old  friend  Runma  in  Lava's  poflefiions,  returns 
home  ;  carrying  with  him  the  body  of  Sulmina.  The  poem  is  addrefTed  to  the 
fon  of  Arar,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  young  bard. 


THOU  ficteft  by  thine  own  blue  ftreani,  fon  of  Arar;  thy 
harp  lies  iilent  by  thy  fide  :  why  doft  thou  not  praife  the 
departed?  Around  thee,  they  hover  on  clouds,  dark-bending  over 
the  place  of  their  reft.  But  no  voice  is  heard,  fave  that  of  the 
ruftling  breeze,  and  murmuring  brook.  Why  fo  filent,  fon  of 
Arar  ?  Doft  thou  not  know  the  fons  of  fame  are  around  thee  ? 
"  Thou  knoweft  the  fame  of  the  departed,  Orranf  !  the  deeds 

of 

*  CathLva,  "  the  battle  of  Lava."  f  Since  the  order  of  the  bards  has  cea- 
This  poem  is  fometimes  called  Dan  an  fed,  almoft  all  the  ancient  Galic  poems 
fkir  kidh,  "  the  fong  of  the  gray  man,"  are  afcribed  to  OQian.  To  the  mofl:,  and 
from  the  appearance  made  in  it  by  an  bed  of  them,  he  is  juftly  entitled  j  but  as 
aged  Druid.  this  feems  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  his 

manner 
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of  other  times  are  funbeams  around  tliy  foul.  Take  then  the  harp, 
and  let  the  bard  of  youth  hear  the  fong,  that  he  may  pour  its  light 
on  future  times.  So  fliall  their  names  be  not  forgot  on  their  hills 
when  thy  harp  is  hung  in  thy  filent  hall ;  when  thy  voice  of  mufic 
is  ceafed,  like  the  gale  when  it  fleeps  in  the  trees,  in  the  calm  even- 
ing of  autumn." 

My  voice  indeed  fliall  ceafe,  and  my  harp  ere  long  be  filent ;  but 
their  fame  fliall  not  be  forgotten.  Thou  mayefl  liflen  to  their 
praife,  fon  of  Arar,  and  leave  it  to  the  bards  of  the  years  to  come. 

On  thefe  hills  lived  Dumor  of  fpears ;  his  daughter  of  beauty 
moved  graceful  on  his  hills.  Her  harp  was  the  joy  of  his  hall. 
Lava  faw  the  maid,  and  loved  her.  His  arm  was  flrong  in  the 
wars  of  Dumor,  who  promifed  him  the  fair  Sulmina.  But  the 
maid  refufed  her  love,  and  gave  her  foul  to  Ronnan; — Ronnan  of 
the  fair  hair  and  mildeft  look,  whofe  dwelling  flood  by  the  flream. 
of  Struthorman.  He  heard  of  Sulmina's  grief,  and  fent  his  fcout 
to  bring  her  to  his  hills. 

She  went  with  the  fon  of  night :  butl.aya  met  her  on  the  heath. 
An  oak  and  a  thoufand  thongs  confine  the  fcout :  a  dark-wombed 
Ihip  receives  the  maid.  Loud  were  her  cries,  as  they  boimded 
over  the  ridgy  deep :  "  Ronnan,  relieve  me  ;  O  Ronnan,  relieve  thy 
love !" 

But  he  hears  thee  not,  haplefs  maid!  By  the  fide  of  a  f'lrcam  he 
fits,  thinking  thou  dofl  come. 

"  What  detains  thee,  Sulmina,  fo  long  ?  What  keeps  my  love 
from  the  ftream  of  her  promife  ?    I  liflen,  but  hear  not   the  foft 

tread 

manner,  the  name  of  Orran  is  here  re- 

tamed,  though  that  of  Ulhan  is  no  lets  ,    ,  ,     ,  ' 

"  O'fiM,  ait  Lcus  na  dh'llialbh  !  &c. 

frequently  ufed  by  thofe  who  repeat  it. 
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tread  of  thy  foot ;  it  is  but  the  breeze,  ruftling  in  the  aged  tree  of 
Senar.  Come,  my  love,  like  the  roe  to  meet  her  companion  :  why- 
are  thy  fteps  fo  flow  on  the  heatli  of  Gormul  ? 

The  night  is  long  without  my  love.  Why  ftand  ye  ftill,  ye 
travellers  of  the  blue  fky  ?  Have  you  forgot  to  run  your  courfe  ; 
or  are  you,  like  me,  waiting  for  your  loves? — Sun  of  the  morn- 
ning,  why  deft  thou  forget  to  rife  ;  why  doft  thou  fleep  fo  long  in 
thy  eaftern  chambers  ? — I  know  it;  thou  haft  met  with  thy  Sulmi- 
na  ;  for  I  fee  not  her  fteps  in  die  heavens.  Yes,  you  are  together, 
fair  lights !  with  your  children,  the  lefter  beams,  in  their  green, 
trembling  beauty,  around  you  In  your  chambers  of  clouds,  you 
are  together,  and  there  the  night  is  Ihort.  But,  here,  it  is  long ;  for 
the  blue  eye  of  Sxilmina  is  abfent. — Lift  thy  yellow  head  from 
thy  eaftern  cloud,  fon  of  the  morning !  Shine  on  the  path  of 
Sulmlna,  O  fun !   and  bring  her   to  the  hill  of  her  promife. 

The  gray-dark  morning  comes.  The  fun  fhines*,  but  it  brings 
not  his  beloved.  He  fees  a  cloud  rife  before  him.  It  affumes  the 
form  of  Sulmlna.  His  anns  are  fpread  ;  he  flies  to  grafp  the  fliape. 
But  a  blaft,  dark-ruflilng  from  the  mountain,  comes.  Its  path  is 
through  the  form  of  Sulmina. 

RoNNAN  feared  the  fign.     He  went  to  die  aged  Senar*.     Un- 
der 

*  Seanar,  "  the  man  of  age."    He  ap-  —Air  lar  tha  fnuil  a'  dearcadh 

,  ,  TV      -J      i',„;.,   1,;~  Ach  anam  ann  CO 'radh  thaibhi'e. 

pears  to  have  been  a  Druid,  living  in  hia 

grove  of  oaks.     His  appearance  is  in  the  The  reply  of  this  oracle  is  clear  and  la- 

orif'inal  fo  awful  and  flriking,  that  the  ''       ^' 

poem,  a^already  oblerved,  takes  frequent-  ^''""  ^""  ^^'  ""'''"'• 

Barca,  thar  cwan,  na  deann  ; 

Iv  its  name  from  it.  cl    i   i  ■     >  >        ji  i       j     1 1    jw 

I  ShuiImhiDC  1    scruaidli  Icam  do  glilaodh, 

An  crith-thaice  ri  Uiirg  fein,  ,  ,      _    iu    •    .   •  ri.     .     i  j  i 

fa        >  A  tsomadh  air  tuinn  gun  fhiirlachd  ! 

Fni'  glieig  dhoilleir  dharaich, 

Lan  ogiuidheachd: —  a"  crom-aomadh.  It  was  from  this  pretenfion  of  the  Druids 

"S  fhcafag  aofda  fics  mu  bhrolUth.  to  fupernatuial  knowledge,  and  from  the 

many 
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der  the  awful  fliade  of  his  oak  he  finds  him,  leaning  on  his  own 
trembling  ftafF.  His  head  of  age  (loops  to  the  ground ;  his  gray- 
beard  hangs  down  on  his  breafl,  and  his  dim  eyes  are  fixed  on 
earth.  But  his  foul  is  mixed  with  the  fpirits  of  air,  and  his  converfe 
is  with  ghofts. 

What  feeft  thou  of  my  love,  faid  Ronnan ;  what  feed  thou  of 
Sulmiha  ? 

I  SEE,  faid  the  aged,  a  youth  tied  to  an  oak :  a  veflel  rides  the 
wave.  Sulmina  pours  her  voice  on  the  fea ;  loud  are  the  ihrieks 
of  the  helplefs. 

Sad  is  thy  tale  to  me,  faid  Ronnan. — Thou  haft  not  heard  its 
fadnefs  all,  faid  Senar, 

Mournful  the  chief  retires.  With  his  fpear  he  ftrikesthe  ga- 
thering bofs.  A  hundred  youths  hear  the  found,  and  ftart,  amidft 
roes,  from  their  beds  of  heath.  We  poured  from  all  our  hills  to  the 
ftream  of  the  chief.  We  pafTed  the  night  in  filence,  for  great  was 
the  grief  of  Ronnan.  The  voice  of  no  harp  was  heard  ;  the  found 
of  no  fhell  went  rovind  ;  no  feaft  was  fpread;  no  oak  gave  its  glim- 
mering light,  on  that  night,  on  the  heath  of  Struthorman.  Cold, 
drooping,  and  dark  we  fat,  till  day  arofe  in  the  eaft.  With  morning 
we  rufh  to  the  deep ;  and  virgins,  with  grief,  beheld  from  behind 
their  rocks  our  flying  fails. 

But  what  are  thy  thoughts  in  the  morning,  Dumor;  when  no 
daughter  of  beauty  looks,  blue-eyed  between  her  yellow  locks, 
within  thy  darkened  hall  ? — The  daughters  of  the  bow  conveened 
on  the  dew  of  the  dawn.     They  moved  forth  to  the  chafe,  like 

fun- 
many  paflages  of  this  kind  in  the  ancient  cond-fight,  which  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
Galic  poetry,   that   the  notion  of  the/*-     Highlands,  took  its  origin. 
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fun-beams  on  the  hill  of  the  eaft.  They  came  to  the  fecret  hall  of 
Sulmina,  but  it  was  filent.  "  Daughter  of  Dvimor,  art  thou  not 
yet  awake  ?  Thou  didft  not  ufe  to  be  the  laft  on  the  hill  of  roes. 
Awake ;  arife :  the  fun  is  coming  forth  ;  and  the  flag,  rifing  in 
his  bed  of  mofs,  is  ftretching  all  his  limbs.  Daughter  of  Du- 
mor,  lift  thy  locks ;  this    day  we  move  forth  to   the  chafe  of 

roes. But   ah !  fhe  is  not  here !" — Their  fighs,  like  the  fhrill 

voice  of  the  breeze,  travel  to  the  ear  of  Dumor. — Thy  grief,  Du- 
mor,  on  that  morning  was  great ;  but  greater  far  was  thine,  O 
Ronnan ! 

Night  is  gathering  on  the  deep.  The  fhore  of  Lava  appears 
like  mift.     In  the  filence  of  night  we  reach  its  bay. 

Dark  and  cold  was  that  night,'  fon  of  Arar ;  and  unfheltered 
was  the  place  of  our  reft,  in  the  land  of  ftrangers.  The  obfcured 
ftars  were  feen,  at  times,  through  their  torn  robes  of  clouds.  Some 
obferved  their  colour  of  blood,  and  feared  the  fign.  Frequent  was 
the  howling  of  gray  dogs  ;  nor  unheai'd  were  the  ghofts  of  our  fa- 
thers. They  looked  out,  at  times,  from  their  dark-fkirted  cloud ; 
but  their  countenance  feemed  to  be  mournful. 

Ronnan  fat  by  a  molfy  ftone.  The  fhield  of  Struthorman 
hxmg  above  him,  on  a  gray  branch.  The  winds  whiftle  through 
its  thongs. — I  fung,  befide  him,  the  tales  of  old,  and  the  deeds  of 
his  father,  when  he  fought,  on  the  coaft  of  UlUn  *,  with  Comraar 
of  many  hills. 

— Cease,  faid  the  chief,  thy  fong,  till  the  dayfliall  light  me  to 

U  u  Lava; 

*  Ullin,  Ireland,  or,  more  ftridly,  Ullter. 
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Lava  ;  for  my  wrath  is  kindled  againfl  his  race,  at  the  mention  of 
the  wars  of  UlUn.  It  was  returning  tlience  his  father  purfued  the 
deer  of  our  hills,  and  fought  my  early  death.  I  was  young  ;  I 
could  lift  no  fpear,  nor  draw  from  its  flieath  the  fword.  One  of 
his  men  had  pity  on  my  youth  ;  he  faved  me  from  Lava's  fpear. 
Our  arms  are  Itill  in  his  halls  ;  my  father  did  not  live  to  demand 
them. 

— But  what  low  and  broken  voice  is  that  from  the  heath  ?  Doft 
thou  not  perceive  that  aged  warrior  drawing  near  ?  His  one  hand 
feems  guided  by  a  child  ;  on  a  fpear,  that  feems  a  burden,  leans  the 
other.  Every  little  rill  ftops  liis  pace,  and  on  the  withered  furze 
the  aged  flumbles. — Who  art  thou,  aged  wanderer  of  the  night  ? 
Why  fo  late  on  the  lonely  heath  ?  Hafl  thou  lofl  the  delight  of  thy 
£bul ;  or  haft  thou  caufe  of  wo,  hke  me  ? 

*'  I  THOUGHT  I  heard  a  voice.  Thou  knoweft»  my  child,  the  voice 
of  thy  father.  Was  it  not  he,  bidding  me  to  follow  him  to  the 
place  of  his  repofe  ?" 

"  No ;  for  I  loved  my  father's  voice,  and  I  love  not  that  which 
I  hear.  Their  arms  are  like  my  father's  arms  ;  but  their  voice  is 
like  the  voice  of  ftrangers." 

"  And  doft  thou  fee  their  arms  ?  Then  fly,  my  child  ;  for  they 
are  fent  by  Lava.  Fly  thou  ;  and,  if  they  will,  let  them  flay  me : 
for  the  place  is  good ;  I  feel  the  tomb  of  thy  father." 

The  child  with  terror  flew.  The  aged,  trembling,  flood.  He 
flood,  like  the  dun  red-crefled  fowl  of  the  heath,  when  the  hunt- 
er, unperceivcd,  comes  nigh  her  brown  fons.     Quick,  flic  bids 

her 
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her  little  cliildren  fly,  to  hide  their  heads  in  mofs;  and  calls  the 
danger  to  herfelf,  till  they  are  fafe. 

Peace  be  to  the  aged,  faid  Ronnan,  as  he  took  him  by  the 
hand.  Peace  be  to  the  child,  faid  I,  as  in  my  arms  I  took  him 
back.  We  are  not  come  from  Lava  ;  neither  do  our  fvvords  bring 
deatli  to  the  feeble.  No,  their  fafcty  is  behind  our  ihields  :  there- 
fore reft  thoxi  here,  and  tell  the  cavife  of  thy  tears. 

"  Here  I  will  reft:  here  is  the  clay -cold  dwelling  of  my  fon.  To 
mourn  over  it  am  I  come  with  his  child.  How  filent  under  this 
peaceful  ftone  art  thou  now,  my  fon ;  thovi  whirlwind  in  the  ftorm 
of  battle !  Silent  is  thy  tongue,  and  weak  thy  arm  :  thy  beauty  is 
decayed,  like  the  faded  flower ;  and  thy  ftrength,  like  the  wither- 
ed oak,  hath  failed.  Lamor !  where  is  the  boaft  of  man,  when  the 
clod  is  become  thy  fellow?  Only  one  fun  hath  run  his  courfefince 
thou  didft,  like  him,  rejoice  in  thy  ftrength,  and  gladden  the  dim 
eyes  of  thy  father.  Like  him  too,  darknefs,  thick  darknefs,  forms 
now  thy  covering.  Yet  his  light  fliall  return,  and  he  will  again 
lift  his  dewy  locks  in  the  eaft,  and  rejoice.  But  when  fhall  thy 
long,  long  night,  my  fon,  be  over;  when  ftiall  the  flumberer  of  the 
tomb  arife  from  his  filent  dwelling  ?  But  thou  lifteft  thy  head, 
my  fon,  in  other  lands  ;  and  wandereft  over  brighter  fields  with 
heroes. — Weep  on,  O  ftrangers  !  for  he  that  is  low  was  brave ;  and 
his  fovil,  like  your  own,  was  a  ftream  tliat  flowed  when  the  tale 
was  mournful." 

Weep  for  him  we  do,  faid  Ronnan:  but  how  is  he  fallen  fo 
foon  ;  was  it  by  the  hand  of  Lava  ? 

"  It  was  ;  and  for  no  other  caufe,  but  that  he  loved  the  fi'iend- 
lefs.  But  in  this  my  fon  was  like  his  fathers.  It  was  the  mark  of  our 

U  u  2  race. 
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race,  that  vre  always  flood  up,  though  alone,  to  defend  the  weak. 
Our  fliield  was  a  rock  of  brafs  before  tlie  unhappy  ;  our  fpear  was 
a  tree  that  fheltered  the  ftranger. — When  I  was  ftrong  in  my  arms 
of  youth,  as  the  tenant  of  this  tomb  was  yellerday,  I  attended  the 
father  of  Lava,  wlien  he  took  the  fpoils  from  the  halls  of  Struthor- 
man.  My  words  were  loud  againft  him  ;  for  the  heroes  were  ab- 
fent,  and  there  was  none  to  oppofe  him.  One  child  indeed  there 
was,  who  fcarce  could  wield,  in  place  of  a  fpear,  a  little  arrow. 
That  fame  he  heaved,  with  all  his  infant-might,  againft  the  foe. 
On  the  foot  of  Commar  the  blunt  end  of  it,  harmlcfs,  fell.  The 
gloomy  chief  turned  his  eye  upon  the  child,  and  faid,  '  Hereafter 
this  child  may  lift  a  more  dangerous  fpear  againft  us.    Let  us  leave 

him  on  that  defart  ifle,  where  we  wait  the  morning's  light.' 

We  came  to  the  ifle ;  and  often  was  the  fpear  of  Commar  half- 
lifted  over  the  fon  of  Struthorman.  My  foul  was  grieved  for  the 
child  of  youth.  He  heard  my  figh,  and  came  near  me.  He  ad- 
mired the  brightnefs  of  my  arms  ;  he  clafped  his  little  hand  about 
my  knee.  He  fmiled  in  my  face :  the  tear  glittered  in  his  blue 
eye.  '  My  father !'  he  faid,  '  I  love  thee.'  My  heart  melted 
above  him :  my  foul  within  me  was  like  the  rufliing  of  a  ftj-eam  ; 
like  the  ftraitened  whirlwind  in  Atha's  cleft,  when  trees  in  the 
ftorm  are  bending.  My  fecret  tears  fell  in  his  yellow  locks,  as  he 
hid  his  head  in  the  Ikirt  of  my  robe.  As  the  roe,  when  fhe  fears 
the  hunter  hath  obferved  her  haunt,  the  mofly  bed  where  £he  hath 
hid  her  fon, — or  as  the  eagle  of  heaven,  when  fhe  thinks  that  he 
hath  feen  her  rock, — carries  off,  in  the  night,  her  young ;  fo  I 
took  the  child  in  my  arms,  when  failed  the  light.  I  bore  him 
through  the  waves  to  his  mother,  who  wept  like  the  cloud  of  the 

fliower. 
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fhower,  upon  the  lonely  Ihore.  She  gave  me  this  fpear,  and  called 
the  name  of  her  child  Ronnan  *.  But  of  Ronnan  have  I  heard  no 
more,  till  Lava  came  from  the  wars  of  Dumor,  and  told  the  mourn- 
ful maid  of  his  love,  that  he  had  left  him  wounded  by  the  ftream 
of  his  land. — My  fon  knew  my  love  for  Ronnan.  '  I  wifh,'  he 
faid,  '  I  had  been  near  to  lift  the  fpear  of  Struthorman.  It  would 
rejoice  to  defend  its  owner.' — His  words  came  to  Lava's  ear.  His 
people  gathered  around  my  fon  at  the  feaft. — This  grave  may  tell 
the  reft.  Mark  it,  ftrangers ;  and  when  you  pafs,  fhed  over  it  a 
tear,  and  fay,  '  This  is  the  tomb  of  Lamor.' — Yes,  and  it  will  foon 
be  the  tomb  of  Runma.  But  if  ye  know  the  friends  of  Ronnan, 
bring  them  that  child,  that  they  may  defend  him ;  and  give  them 
this  fpear,  for  they  will  know  it." 

The  figh  burfts  from  the  breaft  of  Struthorman's  chief.  He  falls 
on  the  neck  of  the  aged.     "  In  me  thou  haft  thy  Ronnan  !" 

Their  tears  fall,  mingled,  on  the  grave  of  Lamor.  Heroes 
drop  their  fpears,  and  weep,  with  joy,  around  them. 

— But  what  noife  is  that,  like  the  fullen  murmur  of  a  ftream^, 
■when  the  ftorm  is  about  to  burft  ?  It  is  the  foe  with  their  nume- 
rous hoft.  They  have  perceived  our  coming,  and  their  fteel  faintly 
glimmers  to  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Their  light  is  like  the 
thin  ftream  of  a  rock,  when  fun-beams,  burfting  ft-om  between 
two  clouds,  are  travelling  through  it. 

Ronnan  hears  the  fong  of  battle,  and  the  joy  of  his  counte- 
nance 

*  Ro-thonnart,  "  through  waves ;""  al- 
luding to  the  manner  of  his  efcape.      He  Freiteach  hliadhna  ri  mur  Fhinn 

1  i_   1  1        1  1        r     1  r  Thug  an  diais  bu  chaoin  dcari;  dieach, 

may  have,   probably,  been  the  father  of  ,,,,.,„  „     . 

'  '^  '  Deagh  Mliac-Ronnam  nan  neagh  gtur^ 

that  Ma' ronnan  (or  fon  of  Rcnnaii)  men-  is  Aildhe  nach  d'eur  neach. 

tioned  in    Offian's  battle  of  Lora: 
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nance  returns.    He  ftrikcs  his  fliield.    His  heroes  arc  around  him, 
a  thick  cloud,  the  gathering  of  the  tcmpeft  on  Dura. 

As  the  fpirit  of  night  moves,  with  the  collected  blafl  of  heaven 
in  his  courfe,  when  he  prepares  to  pour  his  force  on  the  groves  of 
Ardven ;  when  oaks  hear  its  found  at  a  diftance,  and,  trembling 
for  its  approach,  already  iliake  their  leaves  :  So  ruflied  Ronnan  to 
the  battle  on  the  head  of  heroes. — Nor  lefs  terrible  is  the  courfe  of 
Lava.  The  found  of  his  people  is  like  thunder  in  clouds,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  difmal.  A  thoufand  helmets  nod  on  high;  like  a 
grove  in  flames  is  the  blaze  of  fpears. 

But  who  flaall  tell  the  rage  of  battle  ?  Thou  haft  feen,  fon  of 
Arar,  two  black  rocks  rolling  from  oppofite  hills  to  meet  in  the 
valley  below ;  a  cloud  of  fmoke  rifes  behind,  and  follows  the 
trail  of  each :  fuch  was  the  terrible  onfet  of  the  people.  Swords 
clafh,  and  fliiclds  refound :  heads  and  helmets  fall :  the  dead  are 
mixed  with  the  dying :  blood  runs  in  a  thoufand  ftreams,  and  the 
fpirits  of  fallen  heroes  afcend  on  its  thin  airy  fmoke.  See !  to  the 
edge  of  every  cloud  they  cling,  as  clings  the  bur  to  the  eagle's  wing 
when  flie  leaves  the  valley  of  dun  roes,  and  flies  to  Moma's  cloudy 
top. 

But  what  eagles  are  thefe  two,  that  ftill  contend  with  ruftling 
wings  on  the  heath  ?  No  gray  kid,  no  red-crefted  cock  is  the  prey 
for  which  they  ftrive,  as  from  fide  to  fide  they  bound,  and  pour 
death  in  ftreams  from  their  fteel. — See  !  one  ftoops  on  his  knee. 
His  fliield  fupports  the  half- fallen  chief,  as  the  rock  fupports  the 
pine,  which  the  ftorm  has  half-overturned  on  Dunora. — Yield  thy 
fpcar,  faid  Ronnan ;  reftore  my  beloved  Sulmina.  I  feek  not  the 
death  of  my  foes,  when  they  lie  before  mc  on  earth. 

Yield 
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Yield  I  muft,  Lava  replied,  for  my  blood  is  flied  ;  the  Areata  of 
my  life  hath  failed. — Snlmina  muft  be  thine.  Behind  that  rock, 
in  her  cave  flie  refts.  She  looks  down  from  its  door  on  a  blue 
ftream,  where  waves  an  afpen  tree. — Sulmina  muft  be  thine :  but 
let  her  raife  my  tomb  ;  for  flie  was  the  love  of  Lava  the  un- 
happy. 

He  ceafed.  He  funk  on  his  fhield  ;  and  his  people  fled.  Ron- 
nan  bade  us  fpare  them  in  their  flight,  as,  fwift,  he  afcended  the 
rock  to  find  the  place  of  his  love. — The  blue  ftream  he  finds  ;  and 
the  cave  on  its  woodyj-bank.  But  no  Sulmina  is  there.  The  lone 
wind  founds  in  the  empty  womb  of  the  rock.  The  withered  leaf 
wanders  there,  on  its  ruftling  wing ;  and  no  tracfl  is  found,  but 
that  of  the  lonely  fox. 

"  Wh£RE  art  thou,  O  Sulmina,  my  love  !  Doft  thou  hide  thy- 
felf  from  Ronnan  ? — Come,  Sulmina,  froiu  thy  fecrct  place  ;  come, 
my  love,  it  is  thy  Ronnan  calls  thee!" 

But  thou  calleft  in  vain,  fon  of  grief;  no  one  replies  to  thy 
voice,  fave  the  rock  and  echoing  ftream. 

At  length  the  howling  of  his  dog  is  heard,  in  the  field  of  fallen 
heroes.  Thither  he  turns.  There  he  finds  Sulmina.  She  had  ruflied 
to  the  battle  to  aid  her  Ronnan.  Biit  death,  on  the  point  of  a  wan- 
dering arrow,  came :  its  barbed  head  is  in  her  breaft  of  fnow.  The 
fparkling  light  of  her  eye  is  become  dim ;  the  rofe  of  her  cheek  is 
faded. 

Ronnan,  pale  like  her  own  half-breathlefs  corfe,  falls  on  her 
neck,  as  drops  the  ivy  when  its  oak  hath  failed.  Sulmina  half- 
opens  her  heavy  eyes.  The  peaceful  fliade  of  deatli  clofes  them  a- 
galn,  well  pleafed  to  have  feen  her  Ronnan. 

Long 
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Long  we  bended  our  heads  in  filent  grief,  and  flied  our  tears  a- 
round  Sulmina.  At  length  the  flow  fteps  of  Runma  came.  He 
fpoke  the  words  of  the  aged. 

"  Will  forrow  recal  the  dead;  will  the  cries  of  the  living  dif- 
pel  their  heavy  flumbcrs  ?  No ;  they  ftill  fleep  on,  carelefs  of  the 
cry  of  the  mourner.  But  they  are  only  gone  a  little  before  us  to 
the  land  of  their  reft.  A  few  more  fleeting  days,  on  their  filent» 
fvvift-gliding  ftream  fliall  pafs,  and  our  fteps  fhall  be  in  air  with 
our  friends.  Do  you  not  already  fee  the  cloud-flcirted  robe  pre- 
pared for  Rvmma.  Nor  fliall  Ronnan  be  lonjj  behind.  The  ftream 
of  grief  waftes  the  bank  on  which  his  beauty  grows.  The  young 
tree,  that  lifts  there  its  green  head,  already  half-bends  over  it  in 
its  fall.     Let,  then,  our  deeds  of  fame  be  many,  while  we  can; 

and  let  not  our  winged  days  be  wafted  in  mourning Grief  is  a 

calm  ftream,  O  Ronnan!  the  fteps  of  its  courfe  are  filent.  But  it 
imdermines  in  fecret  the  beauteous  flower  that  grows  on  its  green 
bank :  drooping  it  hangs  its  withered  head ;  it  falls  while  its  leaf 
is  but  tender  *." 

Ronnan  arofe;  bvit  ftill  he  was  fad.     He  gave  thehalls  of  Lava 

to 

*  The  followmg  lines  have  in  the  ori-  an  illultration  of  the  remark  made  in  a 
glnal  all  the  beauty  of  the  objeifbs  which     former  note,  p.  310,  311. 

they  defcribe,    and   all   the  fmoothnefs  of  Th^  ^"-on  mar  an  fruthan  diamhair 

^1       n  u-i.»u         rirci  Aig  iarruidh  fui' iochdar  na  bniaichc: 

the  Itream  which  they  fpealc  of.     buch  *,    .      „      ,        ,,  ,. 

'      '  Tim  n  gallaii  cheanadh  ag  aomadn, 

foft  and  mournful  founds  as  oi,  ai,  ui,  iui,  \  ii,og  ri  thaobh  a  glicugan  aillidh, 

Uai,  &.    occur  fo  often  in  them,    that  the  Tuileadh  ai-  bron,  mata,  's  cireadh  ar  clju, 

eye  or  ear,  of  even  a  ftranger  to  the  Ian-  "^  "  "  ""''  *" '"'"''  ■'" ''"""'''  '«'"''"• 

...  -11  S'  ciuiii,  a  Ronnaiii,  ceimc  a  hhroin, 

cuace,  Will  at  once  perceive  that  tncy  are  „       .,        ,  .,    , , 

*>      "    '  "^  ■'  ^S  ccailhega  foil  »  bhilidh  name; 

cxprefTive  of  fome  of  the  mournful  and  ^^^.^  ^  „.,o..aira  chaitl.c  fui'hhona 

tender  feelings.     In  thisrefpcdt  they  are  'Sguirom,  trom,  thatlieanna'fearga. 
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to  Runma  and  the  fon  of  Lamor:  Fermor  and  thefcout  of  night  he 
left  to  defend  them. 

We  brought  Sulmlna  over  the  waves  in  Ronnan's  Ihip;  and 
here  we  raifed,  amid  fighs,  her  gray  (lone.  Here  too  rcfts  the 
youthful  Ronnan,  whofe  arm  was  once  fo  ftrong,  whofe  form  was 
once  fo  fair.  His  days  were  fad  and  few,  on  the  hill ;  he  did  not 
long  furvive  his  beloved.  Under  that  mofs-clad  ftone  he  was  laid, 
where  grows  the  ruftling  grafs.  He  rells  befide  his  Sulmina.  One 
lone  thlftle  bends  between  their  two  gray  flones  its  head,  and 
flieds  on  either  fide  its  aged  beard.  Often  when  I  lit  here  to  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  I  fee  the  faint  forms  of  the  two  on 
its  watery  beams.  I  take  my  harp,  and  fing  their  praife.  Glad,  they 
depart  on  the  wing  of  winds. 

Why  art  thou  fo  filent,  fon  of  Arar,  when  the  children  of  fame 
are  around  thee  ? 


X  X 


The  death  of  ARTHO*: 
A  POEM. 

The       argument. 

Ardar,  lamenting  the  lofs  of  his  fon  Calmar,  is  informed  of  the  death  of  his  othef 
fon  Artho,  as  he  looked  for  his  return  from  battle.  The  fon  of  Arman  comforts 
him  by  relating  to  him  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  fon.  He  informs  him  alfo  of 
his  own  paffion  for  Colval,  who  had  been  in  love  with  Artho. — Her  death  is  re- 
lated;  with  the  defpair  of  Artho  :  and  the  poem  concludes  with  fome  refledlions 
of  Ardar  upon  their  fate,  and  upon  his  own  fituation. 

O  A  D  are  my  thoughts  while  alone !  Thy  memory  comes,  with 

^^  all  its  grief,  on  iny  foul;  Calmar,  chief  of  heroes.     Thou  wert 

a  fun-beam  to  thy  friends  in  peace ;  a  flaih  of  lightning  to  thy 

foes  in  war.     My  fon  ruflied,  like  a  whirlwind,  to  the  battle: 

many  a  young  oak  has  been  ftrewed  in  his  trovibled  path.     The 

return    of   his   renown   was   like   the    fun   when   it  fets.      The 

heart  of  the  aged,  over  him,  was   glad ;  I  blefled  the  mighty  in 

battle. 

X  X  2  But, 

*  This  poem,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Bas  Airt  'ic  /Irdair,  or  Tidre'  an  's  cianail  m'  aignc  's  mi  'm  aonaT, 

^c/i/ft,    appears    to   be    the   work  of  fome  Calnnr  ag  eiridh  am  Cmuainte; 

.1.         1  i,j        -n/rui-i  'S  a' liona  mochroidhe  Ic  mulad, 

ancient,  but  unknown,  bard.     1  ollibly  it 

'  O  nach  faic  mi  tuiUe  mo  dhea'  mliac. 

might  have  been  compofed  by  Ardar  him-  u,,  ^hofail  c'n  fioih  ri  gatha  greint. 

felf.        At    leaft    no    other     poet     appears  .S  an.  boile-chatlia  ri  tcine  fpeuran ; 

throughout  the  piece;  in  which  circum-  ^"  ''"'"■■  K^"^"  ^''"'  "^  roiaibh, 

„  .       ,-rr  r  n    ^u  j-  'S  c  ruilh  mar  ioma  gliaoih  fios  pu  co'rag. 

Itance  it  dmers   from   all  the  preceding  ''         ^ 

.  Bniodli  a  phiUe  marghrian  air  faire, 

poems.      It    begins    with    the    following  'S  an  t  aolda  U  gcan  cuir  failt  air, 

lines. 
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But,  Calmar !  thou  art  now  no  more  ;  and  the  fun  that  flionc 
in  the  houfe  of  thy  father  is  fet.  Fuardo  was  a  florm  that  feized 
my  early  fun ;  in  one  morning  he  extinguiflied  all  his  beams. 
Darknefs,  fince  that  day,  dwells  in  Ardlia;  for  Artho  is  but  a  ftint 
ftar,  befide  the  light  of  his  brother.  Yet  thou,  my  fon,  art  alfo 
brave.  But  ah!  thy  arm  may  fail  in  the  firft  of  thy  battles  ;  foi- 
thy  father  cannot  defend  thee.  I  attempt  to  lift  the  fpear,  but  I  fall 
to  earth  when  it  does  not  fupport  me.  I  attempt  to  lift  the  Ihicld, 
but  my  knees  tremble  under  its  burden.  O  that  I  faw  my  only  fon 
return,  in  the  midft  of  his  renown,  from  battle! 

But  who  comes  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  flately  as  an  oak 
of  the  mountain  ?  His  fair  locks,  like  leaves,  are  waving  around 
him.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Arman,  from  the  battle  of  the  fpears  he 
comes. — Hail,  thou  beam  of  youth !  whence  are  thy  wandering 
fteps?  Art  thou  from  the  battle  of  heroes?  Say,  does  Artho  live; 
does  he  return  to  his  gray-haired  father  ?  But  why  fliould  I  afli  ? 
thy  mournful  looks  tell  that  he  is  now  no  more.  Soon  haft  thou 
left  me,  my  fon,  in  darknefs  ;  Artho,  Ihall  I  no  more  behold  thee? 

Calmar  is  gone;  Artho  is  low:  O  that  I  too  had  been  with  my 

children!  In  the  evening  of  life  I  am  left  without  a  fon;  like  a 
blafted  oak  that  is  left  alone  on  Malmor.  The  breeze  Ihall  dcfcead 
from  the  mountain,  and  the  blaft  flaall  blow  from  the  defart;  but 
no  green  leaf  of  mine  fliall  either  meet.  The  fliowers  of  the  fpring 
fliall  come,  but  no  bough  of  mine  fhall  flourifli;  the  fun  fliall  fmile 
through  the  drops  of  dew,  but  no  green  branch  of  mine  fliall  be- 
hold it.  The  wind  whiftles  in  my  gray  moffy  head ;  its  voice  is, 
*'  Thou  flialt  foon  be  low." — One  comfort  is  all  I  expe<fl  before 
then;  tell  me,  fon  of  youth,  how  fell  my  fon? 

"  With- 
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"  Without  his  fame  thy  fondidnot  fall  in  battle;  the  mighty 
marked,  with  wonder,  his  courfe,  as  he  ftrode  in  the  midft  of 
foes.  Like  tlie  thunder  that  breaks  the  groves;  like  the  lightning 
that  lays  low  their  gr  >en  heads,  when  fudden  burfting  it  fpreads 
terror,  and  again  returns ;  fo  fought,  fo  fell  thy  hero.  The  foes 
were  troubled  at  the  fight  of  Artho ;  they  fled,  tliey  fell.  Death 
from  the  hand  of  Artho  roared  behind  them,  like  the  rolling  of  a 
i-ock  from  Malmor,  when  it  cruihes  the  trees  in  its  courfe,  till  it 
finks  in  the  lake  below  them.  Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  fame! 
Exit  the  arrow  of  death  came  in  the  blaft;  and  the  people  are  fad, 
for  might)'  was  he  that  is  low." 

Pleasant  to  me  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  Arman;  it  is  like  the  beam 
that  difpels  the  clouds  of  night.  Thou  haft  fought  like  thy  fa- 
thers in  their  battles  of  youth,  O  Artho  !  and  thy  name,  like  theirs, 
Ihall  be  found  in  the  fong.  When  the  valiant  fall,  a  ftreak  of  light 
behind  them  is  their  fame  ;  their  friends  behold  the  beam,  and  are 
glad.  But  the  feeble  die,  and  are  remembered  no  more ;  their 
friends  are  beheld  with  fcorn  by  mighty  men.  They  walk  in  the 
filent  valley  alone,  and  fliun  the  eye  of  heroes. 

But,  fon  of  Arman,  why  that  figh  ;  why  thefe  wandering 
looks  ?  Haft  thou  loft  a  brother  of  love  ;  or  is  thy  foul  troubled 
for  the  fpoufe  of  thy  youth  ! 

Nor  have  I  loft  a  brother  of  love  ;  nor  have  I  a  fpoufe  that 
longs  for  my  return  from  the  battle.  My  fighs  are  for  the  fair 
of  Carnmor  ;  for  her  my  wandering  looks.  My  thoughts  are  of 
her  in  the  day  ;  of  her  are  my  dreams  in  the  night. — But  her  foul 
is  full  of  Artho.  She  faw  the  youth  move  to  battle,  and  fad  was 
her  troubled  foul.     She  came  to  that  hill,  and  followed  him  far 

witli> 
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with  her  looks.  Her  mournful  eye  was  wet,  and  her  fighs  were 
heard  by  fecret  ftreams.  "  On  this  cold  rock,"  flie  faid,  "  I  will 
fit,  till  Artho  of  love  return." — I  am  come  to  meet  the  fun-beam 
of  my  foul.  But  the  rock  is  dark  ;  no  beam  of  light  is  nigh  it. 
The  rock  withoxit  Colval  is  dark ;  but  darker  ftill  is  my  foul  with 
all  its  grief,  for  I  fee  not  the  fteps  of  my  love.  I  fee  not  her  that 
was  fairer  than  the  down  of  the  mountain,  or  the  new-fallen  fnow 
on  the  waving  tree  *. — But  who  comes  from  Malmor  with  difor- 
dered  looks  ? — It  is  flie — it  is  my  love  :  but  ah  !  how  changed  ! 
Pale  is  her  cheek,  and  wild  her  look ;  flie  has  heard  that  her  be- 
loved is  low.     But  hark  !  flie  fpeaks. 

Colval. 
What  detains  thee,  O  Artho  !  ere  now  thou  didft  promife  to  re- 
turn. Ill-boding  thoughts  diftracfl  my  foul.  Should!!:  thovi  fall, 
my  love,  can  I  furvive  thee,  and  wander  on  dark  mountains  lone- 
ly ? — No  :  tear  the  ivy  from  the  oak,  tear  the  eagle  from  her  dun- 
robed  prey,  and  tear  the  offspring  from  its  parent  of  love  ;  but 
tear  not  my  foul  from  Artho. — But  who  is  it  I  fee  ?  Is  it  my  love 
returning  from  the  battle  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  it  is  the  fon  of  Arman. — 
Trouble  me  not,  O  Farno  ;  I  cannot  love  thee.  What  haft  thou 
done  with  Artho  ?  Will  my  love  return  no  more  ;  is  he  low  in  the 
ftrife  of  fteel  ?  Yes,  he  is  low ;  I  fee  his  robe  in  die  paffmg  mift. 
— Leave  me  not,  O  Artho  ;  leave  not  thy  love  ;  for  flie  too  comes 
on  her  cloud.  Not  hills  with  all  their  deer,  not  moffy  ftreams 
with  all  their  roes,  can  give  joy  to  Colval  when  thou  art  gone.  Ar- 
tho, I  conic  ;  O  leave  me  not,  my  lo\  e ! 

Farno. 

•  Two  lines  in  the  original  of  this     beauty: 
paflage  are  fo  beautiful,  that  they    frc-  Bn  gliilcbUn  na  canach  (leiMie, 

qULMuIy  enter  into  dt-fcriptions  of  female  No  ur-nineadul  air  blun-a  ghcuga. 


OEM. 
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Farno. 
Ah  !  fhe  falls  ;  fhe  faints  ;  fhe  dies  away. — And  avt  thou  gone, 
faireft  of  maids  ?  In  thee  alone  did  my  foul  delight,  though  thy 
heart  was  fixed  on  Artho.  Thou  art  gone,  and  what  charms  has 
life  to  me  ?  No,  farewel  to  all  the  delights  of  youth ;  farewel  to 
all  the  joys  of  life.  Farewel,  ye  hills  of  Carnmor  * !  and  farewel,  ye 
molTy  towers  of  Ardlia :  Colval  is  gone,  and  pleafure  is  no  more 

to 

*  So  great  was  the  attachment  of  the  wont  to  anfvver  to  my  cries.     I  flnll  fee 

ancient  Caledonians  to  their  hills,  which  the  cave  that  often  received  my  fteps  from 

fupplied  them  with   the   means  of  fub-  night;  the  cave  where  we  often  rejoiced 

fiftence  at  fo  eafy  a  rate,  that  we  often  around    the   flame  of   the   oak.      There 

find  them  not  only  taking  a  folemn  fare-  our  feaft  of  deer  was  fpread  ;  there  Treig 

wel  of  them  at  death,  but  alfo  imagining  was  our   dtink,  and  the   murmur  of  its 

that  a  part  of  their  future  happinefs  con-  ftreams  our  fong.     Ghofls  flirieked  on 

fifted  in  feeing  and  travelling  over  thofe  their    clouds,    and    the    fpirjts    of   the 

fcenes  which  in  life  afforded  them  fo  much  mountain    roared    along    their    hollow 

pleafure.     Of  this,  the  following  extraft  ftreams  :  but  no  fear  was  ours  ;  in  the 

from  a  fmall  poem,  called  iVi^«/2  a  Bhaird,  cave  of  our  rock  fecure  we  lay. — I  fhall 

affords  a  beautiful  inftance.  fee  Scur-elda  tower  above  the  vale,  where 

— "  But  hark  1  I  hear  the  fteps  of  the  the  welcome  voice  of  the  cuckow  is  early 

hunter.     O  may  the  cry  of  thy  hounds,  heard.---I  fhall  fee  Gormal,  with  its  thou- 

and  the  found  of  thy  darts,  thou  bender  fand  pines  ;  I  (hall  fee  it  in  all  its  green 

of  the  yew,  be  often  heard  around  my  beauty,  with  its  many  roes  and  flights  of 

Clent  dwelling  !   My  wonted  joy,  when  fowl. — I  fhall  fee  the  iile  of  trees  in  the 

the  chafe  arofe,  fliall  then  return,   and  lake,  with  the  red  fruit  nodding  over  the 

thebloomof  youth  fhall  glow  in  my  cheek  waves. — I  fliall   fee   Ardven,  chief  of  a 

that   was  faded The    marrow  in    my  thoufand  hills  :  its  fides  are  the  abode  of 

bones  fhall  revive,  when  I  fhall  hear  the  deer ;   its  top   the  habitation  of  clouds, 

found  of  fpears,  the  bound  of  dogs,  and  — -1  fee — but   whither,    gay    vifion,    arc 

the  twang  of  ftrings. — With  joy  I  fliall  thou  fled  .' — Thou  haft  left  me,  to  return 

fpring  up  alive,    when  they   cry   •   The  no  more, 

ftagis  fallen!'  "  Farewel  then,  my  beloved  hills ;  fare- 

"Iftiallthenmeet  thecompanionofmy  wel,  children  of  youth.     With  you  it  \i 

chafe ;  the  hound  that  followed   me  late  fumnier  ftil!  :  but  my   winter  ia  come  ; 

and  early.     I  fhall  fee  the  hills  that  I  lo-  no  fpring,  alas,   is  to  fucceed  ! 

ved  t^  frequent,  and  the  rocks  that  were  — "  O  place  me  by  the  green  fide  of  my 

ftrcim  ^ 
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■  to  me.  1  rufli  back  to  thefiekl  of  death,  and  open  my  breaft  to 
feme  feeble  fteel.     Then  Colval  I  fliall  fee  again. 

Ardar. 
Blessed  may  you  be,  children  of  youth!  lovely  were  your 
fouls  ;  but  why  fo  foon  departed  ?  Happy  the  young  who  die  in 
the  days  of  their  joy.  They  feel  not  the  burden  of  years  ;  they 
fee  not  the  days  of  trouble :  Days  in  which  the  fun  on  the  moun- 
tains is  dim ;  and  dark  years  creep  flowly  on  the  heath  of  mourn- 
ing. Slow  rolls  the  tide  of  years  to  me,  O  my  fathers  !  Why  do 
I  wander  on  Ardlia  when  my  race  hath  failed  ?  Come,  ye  fathers  of 
Ardar !  convey  me  to  the  place  where  the  fons  of  my  love  repofe. 
— Is  that  your  voice  I  hear  in  the  breeze  ? — Yes,  and  I  go  in  the 
ruftling  of  your  courfe  ;  in  the  fold  of  your  wandering  bl-xft  I  go. 
There  Artho  and  Calmar  I  fliall  fee  again ;  and  fad  and  alone  I 
Ihall  be  no  more. 

ftream  ;  place  the  fiiell,  and  my  father's  the  hall  where  Offian  and  Dabl  reft.  The 
fhield,  befide  me  in  my  narrow  houfe. —  evening  of  my  life  Is  come,  and  the  bard 
Open,   open,  ye  ghofts  of  my  fathers !     (liall  no  more  be  found  in  his  place  !" 


i*      1      N      I      S. 
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